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Important Change in Life Insurance!! 
HEREAFTER 


The Prudential 


will be on a Non-Participating Basis Exclusively. 


The New Non-Participating Policy 


Unparalleled in Its Attractive Features. 

Lowest Premium Rates. 

Contract Clear and Definite. 

Liberal Cash Loans. 

Non-forfeitable After One Year’s Premium is Paid. 


Automatic Extended Insurance or Automatic 
Premium Loans. 





Cash Surrender Values, both on Premium Paying 
Policies and on Paid-up Policies. 


Amounts $1,000 to $100,000. 


Every Rate, Value and Feature 
in the Policy Absolutely Guaranteed 








- See a Prudential Agent or WRITE NOW 
to the Home Office for Full Particulars of this 
New Policy and Rates at Your Age. 


Address Dept. 116 _ 








“SHAS THE © J 


faa 2) The Prudential 


ae Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 
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Frances Neil Moss, Hunnewell, Mo. 


Mel.in’s Food babies thrived all through the past hot 
weather and grew happily, steadily and healthily. 


How is your little baby? 
Do you not think it would be wise to start him on 
Mellin’s Food now? 


We will gladly send you a Sample Bottle of Mellin’s Food to try, FREE 
of charge, if you will but ask us for it. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Swifts Premium * 
Hams « Bacon 


Vacation Days Are Over 


The cool, exhilarating days of early Fall I] | 
will soon be at hand, giving a keen, 7 
healthy appetite to one and all. Swift’s I 
Premium Hams and Bacon will not only #/@ 
satisfy the hunger, but on ac- iy 
count of their sweet and juicy I@ 
flavor will impart an added zest [J™ 
to the meal. Swift’s Premium ff 
Hams and Bacon are Quality 
Products. Every piece 
> is U. S. Inspected 
and Passed. 





















radia & Company. U. S. A. 
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We All Quote 
Shakespeare 


Not to know Shakespeare is to confess oneself unlettered 


HAKESPEARE is one of the cornerstones of the English lan- 
S guage. Whether we know it or not, sometime during the day, 
we all quote Shakespeare. If you do not enjoy reading Shake- 
speare, it is probably because you have an edition that is defective in 
notes, or glossaries, or other helps which are so necessary to a com- 
plete "understanding of the plays. 


The Famous International Edition 





















At Practically Your Own Price 


Our recent offer of cloth-bound sets was so readily taken advantage of that the stock was completely 
sold. We are, however, closing out at similarly remarkable prices and on the same terms a small 
lot of damaged sets in half-leather for 50 cents down and $1.00 a month for 16 months. This price, 
$16.50, represents a reduction of two-thirds on the subscription price; and the sets are practically as 
good as new. This is a rare opportunity. 


BEST EDITION EVER PUBLISHED 


This edition of Shakespeare’ s works is the newest and by far the most satisfactory now before the 
American public. It is complete in 13 volumes, library size—7 4x5 % inches, containing over 7,000 
pages, with 400 illustrations, many of which are beautiful full-page plates in colors. We commend it 
to all who desire a good library edition at a moderate price. It contains the following unique and 
exclusive features, which are absolutely essential to a proper understanding of Shakespeare’s plays: 


Topical Index: By means of which the reader can find any | Arguments, giving a full story of each play in 
desired passage in the plays and poems. interesting, readable prose. 

Critical Comments explaining the plays and characters: | Study Methods, consisting of study questions 
selected from the writings of eminent Shakespearean scholars, and suggestions,—a complete college course of 
Glossaries following each Play, -: chat youdonot have to | Shakespearean study. 

turn toaseparate volume to find the meaningof every obscureword, | Eife of Shakespeare by Dr. Israel Gollancz, 
Two Sets of Notes: Explanatory notes for the general reader | withcritical essays by Bagehot, Stephen and other 
and critical notes for the student or scholar, distinguished Shakespearean scholars and critics 


SENT FREE—For Examination COUPON 


The University Society Inc. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY turn it at your expense. Mas, Mag. ° 








N receipt of the accompanying coupon, we will forward a 78 Fifth Avenue, New York 

complete set for examination, express charges prepaid by us. You may send me, express prepaid, for examina- 
If it is not satisfactory, simply return it at our expense. No ad- tion, a slightly damaged set of the Interna- 
vance payment required. Terms 50 cents on acceptance and tional Shakespeare, 13 vols., in half-leather, for 
$1.00 a month thereafter for 16 months. Former subscription which I agree to pay you 50 cents on acceptance 
price, $44. Mai! the accompanying coupon to-day without fail. and $1.00 a month thereafter for sixteen months, 


IF IT IS SATISFACTORY; otherwise I will be 


78 Fifth Avenue New York Lo  uikhee inies eh tothe ct PRA ae TRAM.» 
Address all 
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Train Up 

A Child 

In The Way 
He Should Go- 


And When He 
Is Older 
























The pastry and sweetmeat habit 
makes pale and flabby mollycoddles 
of children, while too much meat 
develops a peevish and quarrelsome 
temperament. Children fed upon 


Shredded Wheat 


grow up into sturdy, robust and happy youngsters, with 
every function naturally nourished and with no craving 
for unnatural or improper foods. Being rich in the 
proteids Shredded Wheat not only builds healthy tissue 
and good brain but replenishes all the energy expended 
in study or play. 
















A breakfast of SHREDDED WHEAT 
BISCUIT with hot or cold milk or cream will 
supply all the energy needed for work or play. 
TRISCUIT is the same asthe Biscuit except 
that it is compressed into a wafer and is used 
as a TOAST for any meal, instead of white 
flour bread. At all grocers. 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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THE FAILURE OF 


date, beautifully bound in Half Morocco. 


HAVE PLACED IN THEIR HOMES THE WORLD-FAMED PUBLICATION 


Ridpath’s History. of the World 


This means that practically as many Americans have bought Ridpath as have bought the 
the Century Dictionary combined. Can you imagine any greater testimonial for any boo! 

Dr. Ridpath’s Immortal Work commands the admiration of the English speaking world. 
of the world, and by the great American people as the only history of the world worth having. 


Places in our hands the remaining sets of this great publication. 
0 Massive Royal Octavo Volumes, 4,000 double-column pages, 2,000 superb illustrations. 
We are selling these sets while they last 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


— Encyclopedia Britannica and 
It is endorsed by the scholarship 


THE PUBLISHERS 


Brand New, latest edition, down to 











It will cost you nothing to inspect the beautiful specimen pages 
pages are free. 


RIDPATH .RIDPATH RIDPAT 


Jol VOL.| 


VOL 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us the Coupom below. Tear off the Coupon, 
write name and address plainly and mail tous ow before you forget it. 
Here is your opportunity to secure Ridpath’s History of the World at the lowest price ever offered—and on eas 


Royal octavo volumes, encyclopaedia size, 11 in. tall, 8 in. wide, 2in thick, weighs 55 Ibs. 


terms. 


and let us mail you full particulars of our offer. The sample 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


WORLD 


HISTORY 
OF THE 


WORLD 


HISTORY HISTOR’ 


WORLD 


RIDPATH 
Ze) SA 


RIDPATH 


RIDPATH 
. VOL.V!! 


VOL. vi 


FRANCE e . | 























IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long 
before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; down through 
the romantic, troubled times of Chaldea’s grandeur 

and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and lux- 
ury; of Greek and Roman splendor; of Mohammedan cul- 
ture and refinement; of French elegance and British power; 
to the rise of the Western world, including the complete his- 
tory of the United States and every other nation down to the 
close of the Russia-Japan war. 

He throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes of 
history. Alexander is there,—patriot, warrior, statesman, dip- 
lomat,—crowning the glory of Grecian history. Xerxes from 
his mountain platform sees Themistocles, with three hundred 
and fifty Greek ships, smash his Persian 
fleet of over a thousand sail and help to 
mold the language in which this para- 
graph is written. Rome perches Nero 
upon the greatest throne on earth, and so 
sets up a poor madman’s name to stand 
for countless centuries as the synonym 
of savage cruelty. Napoleon fights Water- 
loo again under your very eyes, and reels 
before the iron fact that at last the end 
of his gilded dream has come. Bismarck 
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is there,—gruff, overbearing, a giant pugilist in the diplomatic 
ring,—laughing with grim disdain at France which says: 

“You shall not.” Washington is there “‘foursquare to all 
winds,” grave, thoughtful, proof against the wiles of Brit- 
ish strategy and the poisoned darts of false friends; 
clear-seeing over the heads of his fellow-countrymen, 























and on into another century, the most colossal FREE 
world-figure of his time. co N 
He covers every race, every UPO 
nation, every time, and holds you Western Newspaper ie 
spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. Association 
Nothing more interesting, absorbing 204 Dearborn Street 
and inspiring was ever written by - 
man. cgaacmaie 
Ridpath should be in Please mail, withcut 


sample pages 
of Ridpath’s History con- 
taining his famous ‘* Race 
Chart’’ in colors, map of China 

i 


to me, 
your home. It is a work ey 


that you will value as long 
as you live and read over 
and over again. 






and Japan, dic~ram of Panama 
Canal, etc., and w ite me full par- 


ticulars of your special offer to 
Send : : 
National Mazazine readers. 
Coupon 3 
Today 
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Kemington 


Typewriter 


| is the standard of the world, by 
which all others are measured. 

















ve ‘Remington Typewriter Company 
China (Incorporated) 

= New York and Everywhere 

wil 
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$1000:-100 


is what one man pays us for Press Clippings. 
If worth that much to him (for very unusual 
service), wouldn’t it be worth a few dollars 
per month to you to get “‘inside” news, from 
far and near, and daily, re. your business ? 











With busy shears, we cull the wheat from 
the chaff of trade or personal items in over 


50,000 publications. News from everywhere 
or news from Special Localities, Trade Talk, 
—Squibs on Special Topics, Personal Items 
or Samples of competing advertisements,— 
all are quickly clipped for you, as per your 
Special Interests. 

Send for Booklet and be convinced that 
you cannot afford to be without this service. 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


1608 Boyce Building, CHICAGO 


25 Calling Cards for 10c. 


50 for 20 cents, 100 for 40 cents. Perfect style, best 
quality, correct sizes for women or men. Street 
address line, 10 cents additional for each as. 


AMERICAN ENGRAVURE CO , 60 Devonshire St., Boston 

















Clark’s Ninth Annual Gruise 


February 6, 08. 70 days by specially 
chartered S. S. “Arabic,” 16,000 tons. 


‘Lhree ‘Tours Round the World. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, NEW YORK 


| F3Print Your 
Ts Own = ne presses, type, paper, 
NEY cards. 


Cards The Press Co.,Meriden, Comn. 





Circulars, books, newspaper. Press >. 
Large size $18. Money saver, maker. 
All easy, printed rules. Write factory 






ACELSIOR 





THE WATER WAY" 


ETWEEN 


BUFFALO DETROIT 






Steamers leave J 
Buffalodaily at 5:30 
Pp. m.,(eastern time) ' 
and Detroit week Zg 
days at 5:00 p. m., 
Sundays at 4:00 c ! 

p.m. (central time) reaching their destin. 
ation the next morning. Direct connect- 
ions with early morcing trains. Lowest 
rates and superior service to all points west. 


Rail Tickets Available on Steamers 
All classes of tickets sold reading via 
Michigan Central, Wabash and Grand Trunk 
Railways between Buffalo and Detroit, in 
either direction will be accepted for trans- 
portation on D. & B. Line Steamers. 
Send two cent stamp for illustrated pam- 
phlet and Great Lakes map, Address, 
L. G. Lewis, G. P. A , Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 


Paiuie H. McMInian, A. A. SCHANTZ, 
Vice President. Gen’l Manager. 
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Furnished by 


SIGMUND ULLMAN 








is Printed COMPANY 
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| New York and Chicago 
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Every Great City is Calling for Him 


LL over the country, in every great centre of thought and activity, there is a 
A loud call—‘*‘A Sign Out”—for ‘‘The Man Who Knows.” Reliable, up-to- 
date, authoritative knowledge, instantly producible, is in constant and urgent 
demand, and is adequately rewarded. It is just this kind of information that is im- 


parted by 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


—the most complete, and most modern reference work in existence. The ONLY 
one abreast with the times. That it is authoritative, the names of its Editors-in-Chief: 
—Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., and Frank 
t Moore Colby, M.A., are a sufficient guarantee. These scholars of world-wide fame 
were assisted in the preparation of this great work by over 400 specialists of equal 
standing. The New International Encyclopedia comprises 


20 Volumes _ 16,328 Pages = 100,000 Subjects —_—7,000 Illustrations | ‘a 


A small initial payment will placee THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPADIA ti x 
in your possession—a trifling monthly sum will pay the balance almost before you realize it. fond wa 








HOW TO GET THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA got sese 


Fill in the attached coupon, and we will send you, ABSOLUTELY FREF OF <= De. 
CHARGE, our handsome 80-page pamphlet containing illustrations, colo:‘ed 9 ys? pa" 
i plates, sample pages of text, lists and pictures of eminent contributors. speci- ae So? -< u 
mens of bindings, etc.—giving you an exact idea of the excellence of the 7 ee 
work and its great value to you. ALSO, our famous “ Question Book” inf Caer ee 
of 770 every-day questions you should be able to answer, but probably 4 
cannot off-hand; and information regarding our easy-payment plan, ’ ; ¢ 
which enables you to secure the New International Encyclopedia. a © FY 


Watch for the next ke iceae pistine of ‘“*The Man an } e 9° D2 09> oS 

t i o Knows,” printed on extra ucavy Pa .o .d s e “ . 

t Advortisement of paper,suitable for framing, will besent al x) 9 i ef Ps Pa er os ae 

k “THE MAN WHO KNOWS” bes tu any address on receipt of roc. <. at Kee een ot a; sat Ps 

p ae Nay aS a = Pt ae Ps rs 

| , ~~ oy aie ap ai, 

DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers Vs ge oe 
372 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY “i < wor \e Pop Cs <€ ose & me eg 
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HOW TO GET 


A Four-VOLUME HISTORY [| ' 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 








E are about to make a free distribution of Patton’s ‘‘ History of the 

United States,” by Dr. J. H. Patton, assisted by James Bryce, 
John Lord, Grover Cleveland, and others. In addition to the narrative 
history, this work contains special articles on American government, 
political parties, and similar topics. There are four large, strong cloth- 
bound volumes, 6x9 in., containing nearly 2,000 pages, over 100 full- 
page illustrations, and numerous maps. 


FOR A LIMITED TIME 


we shall present a set of the ‘‘ History of the United States” to every 
subscriber to our ‘‘ Makers of American History,’’ which records in 
20 fine buckram volumes and 7,000 pages the life-stories of the heroes and 
patriots of the Republic. In the ‘* Makers of American History,’’ 
those having but limited knowledge of these representative characters 
may find them pictured faithfully, vividly—each against his proper 
historic background. Here, too, the more extensive reader may ‘‘ brush 
up” and broaden his acquaintance. Here all may find interest and profit. 
The record of such lives cannot be dull, and this series is particularly 
designed to combine entertainment and instruction. The volumes are in 
an easy narrative style. Each biography is a complete story in itself, and 
the entire work is so arranged as to present a panorama from the voyage 
of Columbus to the close cf the Civil War period. Among those whom 
you may here meet face to face are : 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS ALEXANDER HAMILTON ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
DANIEL BOONE PATRICK HENRY WILLIAM PENN 

JOHN C. CALHOUN SAM HOUSTON PETER STUYVESANT 
HENRY CLAY THOMAS JEFFERSON GEORGE WASHINGTON 
DAVID G. FARRAGUT PAUL JONES DANIEL WEBSTER 
ULYSSES S. GRANT ROBERT E. LEE ROGER WILLIAMS 


Each of these works supplements the other, the two forming a nai 
library of American history. They are worth $30.00. You “y 
get them for $19.50. ap 


SENT ON APPROVAL AT SSA 
OUR EXPENSE Fe Se 

We offer to box and ship the two sets for a five- i$ 
days’ examination. This is one of the greatest s ry % 
of book bargains—a rare opportunity. Note : 
carefully the accompanying coupon. vs cx 
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in Canada. 
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Great Sport is in store for the angler who goes to Canada. 
Hundreds of places where splendid fishing may be found. 


Easily reached by the magnificent train service of the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Write for copy of ‘* Fishing and Shooting.” ROBT. KERR, Passenger Traffic Manager, MONTREAL 
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Field, Bird and Opera Glasses 








Cnly goods guaranteed to be of standard quality 
are here offered; they are altogether superior to 
glasses generally used for premium purposes. We 
obtain them from the Globe Optical Company of 
Boston, which alone should sufficiently establish 
their desirability. 

No. 23. This illustration is of a Field Glass 
(large size) with first quality achromatic lenses, 
new style adjusting screw for quick focusing. Has 
large eye pieces and adjustable sun shades. Price 
prepaid $9.00. Given for 15 new subscribers. 

No. 24. Marine Glass, similar to No. 23, but 
with shorter body and therefore larger field of view. 
Price prepaid $9.00. Given for 15 new subscribers. 

No. 21. Bird Glass (pocket size). Weighs but 
twelve ounces. Made with the shortest body pos- 
sible to give the wide field of vision necessary in 
bird study. Lenses are fully achromatic. Trice 
prepaid $5.00. 





No. 23. Large Size Field Glass. Given as an award for nine new subscribers. 


All the above glasses are of strong and durable 
make. Brass parts are highly japanned. Black 
Morocco or grain leather finishings. Each is 
packed in leather carrying case, with straps, and 
Bird Glasses are supplied with leather cord to snap 
in eyelets on sides of glass. 

No. 120. Isa high grade Opera Glass at a low 
price. Metal parts of brass highly japanned; 
leather of best quality seal Morocco grain; lenses 
first quality guaranteed achromatic. Price pre- 
paid $5.00. 

Given as an award jor nine new subscribers 


These goods are especially desirable for Holli- 
day and Birthday Gifts or for weddings and wed- 
ding anniversaries. Recipients of such beautiful 
and useful gifts could hardly feel greater delight 
with any other gift of equal value. Quotations 
on more expensive styles of finish either for cash 
or for premiums, sent upon request. 


No. 120. High Grade Opera Glasses. 


READING Gtass. Almost every family and office should have a good reading glass, and 
the ne here illustrated is a three-inch lens mounted in German silver frame and with 
ebony handle The lens is of superior quality and powerful. 
Each reading glass is packed securely before mailing to insure 

_ delivery. Price 
apart eae ARCS Ese prepaid 75 cts. 








Given for one 
No.3. Powertul Reading Glass. i 4 
new subscriber 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Boston. ad 15 cents, 
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50 Cents 





Justice Goff of the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York, says: To the student and man of busy life, the 
advantage of finding, embraced in one work, the best fea- 
tures of an Encyclopedia and Dictionary is incalculable. 


5 Big Volumes 


each one foot tall. 


5,000 Large Pzges 


Thousands of pictures. 


250,00 Words 


every one accurately defined. 


50,000 Articles 


embracing all subjects. 


Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, New York: “The Ency- 
clepedic Dictionary is a library condensed into a few vol- 
umes ; as delicate in detail as it is comprehensive in con- 
tents. 


THE PRICE IS ONE-THIRD. 


the price of any other reference work. 50 cents 
after examination and $200 a month for a few 
months is all it will cost you to get the New 
American Encyclopedic Dictionary, if you are in 
time to secure a set of the introductory edition. 
There are less than 200 sets remaining. 


Free for Examination 


We send the complete set of five volumes with 
the Atlas, free for your examination. If you like 
the books and the Atlas, you pay for them in little 
monthly payments. If you don’t like them, return 
them to us and we will pay return charges. You 
take no risk. We pay all express charges. Order 
today before it is too late. 


J. A. HILL & COMPANY 


44-60 East 23d Street 
New York 


Secures this Great 
Reference Library 
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Y thoughts reverted to grand old Thomas 
Jefferson, one summer’s day in Wash- 
ington as I stood on the curb with the “‘sight- 
seers,’ and watched the tearing-up of the 
historic avenue which was being prepared 
for the reception of its new coat of asphalt, 
to glisten in the rains of the coming winter 
and become the scene of the many gala day 
parades and brilliant night pictures which 
Washington’s famous driveway will present 
during the session of the Sixtieth Congress. 
The workers were burrowing like moles 
under tie car tracks; the stone-crushers were 
grinding like the ‘‘mills of the gods” when 
they ‘grind exceeding small,” and the mas- 
sive steam-rollers pressed rocky shard and 
smoking asphalt into cohesive levels. All 
this was going on where Thomas Jefferson 
had planted that row of Lombardy poplars 
in the center of the avenue. 

Something too of Boss Shephard’s rise and 
fall came to mind as the preparations were 
rushed forward that were intended to pro- 
vide the nation with a still more beautiful 
Washington, as a scenic setting for the great 
national drama in two acts that transpires in 
each several sessions of Congress. The sum- 
mer beauties of Washington are better ap- 
preciated by the residents who remain in the 
city the year round than by those who visit 
the capital only during the “season.” 

There are trips to Cabin John Bridge, 
Chevy Chase and the Great Electric Falls. 
Of course, one must take a tour in the “‘See- 
ing Washington” caravans, noiseless auto- 
mobiles that lumber around like steam ele- 
phants over the avenues. They are easily 
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located by the ringing of the megaphone, 
telling the story of the houses where the 
senators, representatives and other distin- 
guished men live or have lived. This offers 
opportunities for viva voce advertising, for, 
sandwiched in with the tales of celebrities, 
mention is made of some who would like to 
become celebrated. Of course many of the 
houses are empty, and their closed shutters 
present a rather lonesome spectacle, but, 
nevertheless, people are always interested 
in seeing the dwellings of great men, even 
if they have gone out of town—or out of life. 
Passing the Pension Office, our orator be- 
came really eloquent in reference to the 
frieze surrounding the building, as he paid 
a tribute to the old soldiers 

At the White House, a great network of 
scaffolding covers the front and rear porticos, 
as it is again necessary to put on another coat 
of paint, for the White House must always 
be kept white.. The home of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive was so named because of the fact that 
when it was injured by the British in 1814, 
an effort was made to hide the charred and 
blackened places on the walls by painting 
them white, and ever since then jt has been 
known as the White House. 


* % * 


HE new District of Columbia building, 

the new Agricultural Department, and 
the new Congressional Offices, all constructed 
of gleaming white marble, are fast assuming 
a finished appearance; but even with the 
generous appropriations made by Congress, 
much remains to be done toward beautifying 
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Washington and reaching out to make it a 
city worthy of being the capital of the United 
States. 

Efforts in recent years have been directed 
towards nationalizing Washington, and it 
is the dream of some that in a future day a 
national theater, a fitting place provided by 
the government for the encouragement of 
American art in drama and opera, will be 
erected in Washington. 

The government has a surplus at the pres- 
ent time amounting to over $200,000,000, 
which has excited the attention of distin- 
guished writers who portray in current re- 
views, in ponderous articles, the dangers of 
“‘Uncle Sam’s hoard.” 

ee 

Not so many years ago, there was a wave 
of agitation over a surplus, and not so very 
long after we had another agitation concern- 
ing a different condition: a deficit, which, 
like Pharaoh’s lean kine, quickly consumed 
the surplus left over from prosperous years. 
When that deficit yawned, the surplus dwin- 
dled, and the government had to proceed to 
borrow money on bonds for the emergency. 
There are some people who will worry— 
whether the government has no money, or 
whether the government has more than it 
requires for immediate needs. It does seem, 
to the ordinary mind, that a nation of the 
proportions of the United States could get 
along all right with a surplus of $200,000,000, 
and that it would be better to have this on 
hand for emergencies than to fritter it away 
on standing armies, or invite another deficit 
to help along the banking and bond interests. 
If the money is there, it belongs to the people, 
just as much as if it were in their pockets to 
pay out again for deficits. Why worry over 
conditions which find a larger proportion of 
80,000,000 people more prosperous than ever 
before? The real point of attack by those 
who consider the surplus a danger is the 
tariff, and this assault on the surplus pre- 
sages a revival of the tariff campaigns that 
have so often figured in political national his 
tory in past times. The lessons of one gen- 
eration never serve for the next. 

eo ae # 


HE real essence of democracy is expressed 
in the equality of opportunity, and at 
these concerts on the White House lawn one 
finds the leaders in social, political and busi- 
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ness life side by side with the many who must 
traverse life’s dusty highway at a patient 
jog-trot, or perhaps perambulate the rigid 
lines of departmental life in Washington, 
eating, sleeping, working and thinking as 
per schedule, which appears to be accurately 
all marked off for them by the tick of the 
clock 


* * * 


HE State of Iowa enjoys the distinction 

of having for its Grand Old Man Sena- 
tor William B. Allison, who has served a 
longer continuous term in the United States 
Senate than any other man in the history of 
the nation. Now in his seventy-eighth year, 
it is an inspiration to look into his bright, 
flashing yet kindly brown eyes and see all 
the zeal of early years displayed as he enters 
on his seventh senatorial campaign. 

If there ever was a public man entitled to 
and possessing the heart affections of the 
people of his state, it is William B. Allison. 
He has done much to give the State of Iowa 
stable prominence and enduring distinction, 
and is untiring in his efforts to bring its 
ambitious young men to the front. 

The sage of Dubuque has been prominent 
in the counsels of the nation for half a cen- 
tury past, and it would indeed be a national 
calamity if all his ripe, mature wisdom and 
experience should be. withdrawn from the 
national councils, and how much greater a 
calamity would his loss be to the dear old 
state which he has so long represented! 

Truly, it may be said of his career, in the 
same clear, scholarly and affectionate terms 
in which he eulogized the memory of his ven- 
erable colleague Senator Hoar of Massachu- 
setts: ‘*Reared in an atmosphere of ‘plain liv- 
ing and high thinking,’ of right speaking and 
right acting, he had formed lofty ideals of 
private conduct and public duty. * * * 
A close student of the history of our coun- 
try, he was familiar with the public questions 
which confronted him, and equally familiar 
with the details of events which had brought 
about the then existing conditions. * * His 
service here was active, constant and vigilant, 
and without disparagement to any of the emi- 
nent men who served with him during this 
long period, it may be truthfully said that, 
compared with him, there were few, if any, 
who brought to this service higher ideals of 
public duty, greater industry in public work, 
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greater_learning as respects.the structure. of. 


our government, or a wider knowledge of its 
constitutional history and the successive steps 
in its growth and development.” 


* * * 


N the Navy Department, Secretary Met- 

calf was just having a final conference 
in reference to dispatching the sixteen bat- 
tleships to the Pacific waters. While it is 
emphatically insisted that this is a move- 
ment entirely without international signifi- 
cance, it was regarded by ultra-jingoists as 


garded as heroes, there.is no gainsaying that 
since then they have suffered the fate of all 
heroes, including Dewey, Hobson, Funstan, 
Schley, et id genus omne, and are now under- 
going at least a partial eclipse in the admira- 
tion of the American people. 


* * * 


NE cannot think of a scene in Wash- 
ington today without an automobile 
somewhere in the foreground. -Even..the 
Indians, who, stopping at the Tremont House 
as they have for years when they come to 





COLUMBIAN MINISTER’ (MR. CORTES) AND DAUGHTER AND SON-IN-LAW (AT WHEEL) 
One-Million-Dollar Concrete Bridge in the background, Connecticut Avenue, tlie finest concrete bridge in the “world 


a precautionary measure to maintain the 
pacific status of the Pacific. 

On the day when Admiral Yamamoto was 
in Washington, the Japanese flag, with its 
red circle in the-center and its white field, 
floated over the tower of the New. Willard. 
There is no-use in disguising the fact that 
the popular feéling for the Japanese has 
undergone ‘a wonderful change in the last 
few years; for whereas, prior to the peace of 
Portsmouth, the little yellow men were re- 


the capital to see the “Great. Father,” as 
they cail the President, want an*automobile 
ride the first thing; arrayed in all theirefea- 
thers, they may be seen taking a ridecih>one 


ofthe swiftly whizzing carriages, “Phey: evi- 


dently enjoy the exhilaration ‘of modern-civil- 
ization, including’ Marine* Band ° céncerts, 
which attract listeners from every state and 
territory of the Union, each of whom feel a 
personal and patriotic right to the grounds 
and buildings of the National Capitol. These 
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concerts and like gatherings afford a per- 
spec.ive of triumphant democracy which the 
student of sociology should by no means 
neglect. 

a 


ECENT reports reveal a gratifying im- 

provement in diplomatic and consular 
service. The insistence of Secretary Root, 
who is determined to make the diplomatic 
department and service one of the important 
matters of government, far removed from 
politics, has had salutary effect. The splen- 


and suitable salaries for our representatives 
abroad, it will not be long before the service 
represents as high an average as that of any 
other country in the world. 

In these days, when railroads, newspapers 
and steamships bring the nations closely to- 
gether, the diplomatic service is becoming 
of more vital consequence; and in order to 
keep in touch with the needs and interests of 
civilized communities, it is essential that 
America be represented by the best men 
that can be obtained. Great opportunities 
are offered to American manufactures in Ser- 
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MEXICAN AMBASSADOR. MR. CREEL.. WIFE AND SON (AT WHEEL) 
The Ambassador is the richest man in Mexico. Worth $200.000,000. On the New Speedway, Washington, D. D. 


did work of John Hay and Andrew White is 
having its effect upon the members of the 
corps. The service now, for the most part, 
represents energetic, thrifty and conserva- 
tive business men, who at their post of duty 
keep in mind the industrial as well as the 
social interests of the country. Only two 
consular buildings in the world are owned by 
the United States, and the irony of it is that 
one is located in Tangier, Morocco, and the 
other in Armenia. With adequate domiciles 


via, Morocco, Macedonia and other remote 
places where there is as yet no diplomatic 
representation. At Belgrade, we are rep- 
resented by a foreigner, as we are in many 
other places, and it must be confessed that 
in consular service the English, German and 
other nations are far ahead of us. In South 
America especially, the Germans have been 
aggressive, and so strongly entrenched are 
their trade interests that they need not fear any 
industrial application of the Monroe doctrine. 
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HE interest manifested by readers of 

the National throughout the country in 
their congressmen and senators is a hopeful 
sign of the times. A reader recently called 
attention to a sketch of Robert L. Owen, the 
candidate for senator in Oklahoma, and gave 
us interesting details concerning that legis- 
lator. 

While Mr. Owen is an Indian by descent, 
and proud of the fact that he claims Virginia 
as his birthplace, he has but a comparatively 
small admixture of Indian blood in his veins, 
it being claimed that he only possesses one- 
thirty-second part of the blood of the Red 
Man. 

In 1715 the Cherokees held their hereditary 
territory in South Carolina. Quatsis, who 
was the queen of that tribe, and sister of the 
chief Calumna, called “The Raven,” who was 
received in England as a_ native Ameri- 
can prince, married Colonel John Beamor, a 
South Carolina gentleman of English descent. 
Peggy, the oldest of the four children born of 
this union, married Colonel Holmes, also of 
South Carolina, and their daughter, Martha 
Holmes, became the wife of John D. Chisholm 
who negotiated the Cherokee treaty of 1819. 
Thomas Chisholm, son of Martha, inherited 
by the maternal side the title of the chief of 
the Cherokees, and was presented by Thomas 
Jefferson with the medal of peace and friend- 
ship, as a representative of an Indian tribe, 
Another daughter of Peggy Holmes, Nar- 
cissa Owen, was the mother of the senator, 
and it is thus that Colonel Robert L. Owen 
comes by his Indian extraction. 

While all this is of picturesque interest, 
the facts are that Mr. Owen has made his 
way just like any other American-born gen- 
tleman, by hard, steady and persistent work, 
and needs no apology for the Indian blood 
which courses through his veins, drawn as 
it is from the line of tribal chieftians of one 
of the boldest, bravest, manliest and wisest 
tribes of primeval America. 


* * 


LL sorts of problems are met with in 

Washington. In view of the fact that 
there are 32,000,000 telegraph poles in use 
at the present time, and that the average life 
of a pole is twelve years, it is evident that the 
demand must be over 2,650,000 every year, 
in order to keep the wires running. Just now 
interesting experiments are being made by 
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the forest department with reference to sca- 
soning and preserving these poles. 

These are not exactly the poles with which 
the persimmons are sought in the political 
campaigns, but all these questions require 
thoughtful and thorough investigation. It 
has been shown that wood cut in the winter 
seasons more regularly than that felled at 
any other time, but it does not become as 
light as spring-cut timber. It is also shown 
that round timber seasons very light, with 
very little shrinkage, and this is probably 
why so many round telegraph poles are used. 
There are quite a number of seasoning sta- 
tions in the country, where poles are prepared 
to stand all kinds of weather and every cli- 
mate. 

This study of poles recalls the incident in 
which President Cassatt, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Road, figured, when he set his wood- 
choppers at work to cut down the poles of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company in a 
single night. The ruthless waste seems need- 
less destruction to us now, when scarcely 
enough poles can be found to meet the 
requirements of the extension of telegraph 
wires over the rapidly-developing sections of 
the West. These poles were ordered to be 
cut down because the contract of the tele- 
graph company had expired, and they could 
not agree on the renewal, so the poles over 
the entire Pennsylvania system were de- 
stroyed, representing the growth of many 
square miles of live forest trees in themselves. 

a 


URING the past year the outflow of 

American tourists to Europe has im- 
mensely increased. At first glance, one is 
apt to attribute this vast tide of travel to 
pleasure-seekers, but one cannot mingle 
with the passengers without realizing that 
a great many are on business. 

Among this class of tourists is Mrs. Rachel 
Belden Frease (Green), who has been and 
is now studying with Madam Marchesi, who 
predicts for her a brilliant career in grand 
opera. She has a voice of wonderful power 
and resonance; one likely to prove equal 
to all vocal and dramatic demands. She 
promises to recruit the ranks of famous 
American prima donnas who have so long 
held the laurels in the operatic world. 

Mrs. Green is from Canton, Ohio, the 
home town of President McKinley, whose 
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people are very proud of the wonderful suc-| 


cess which she has won as a singer. In Paris 
there is quite a colony of Canton people, 
among them one of the Kontz brothers, the 
famous New York bankers; Lieutenant 
Lahm, winner of the recent balloon contest; 
Alfred Baehrens, who has achieved fame in 
Paris as an organist, presiding over the organ 
in one of the large cathedrals, and who is 
now studying voice under Jean de Reszke. 
Mr. Baehrens was organist of President Mc- 
Kinley’s church in Canton, and played in 
the memorial exercises condugted in Paris 
at the time of the president’s death. 

Here, too, is Perry Chance, whose treatises 
on dental surgery are used. as text-books; 
and Miss Wellman, daughter of Walter Well- 
man, North Pole explorer and former editor 
of The Repository in Canton. 


cS * * 


ARIS may make the fashions for woman- 

kind of the whole world, with veils, 
tulles, feathers and what-not, but there are 
fashions in which the French capital has no 
share; at least I so concluded when I saw 
horses trotting demurely through Washing- 
ton parks and avenues with veils of mosquito- 
netting around their heads, artistically draped 
and varying in color from green and red to 
yellow and white and all the shades of the 
rainbow. Sometimes in addition to these 
colored veils they wore dainty straw hats, 
and their big brown eyes seemed to gaze at 
the passers-by with the mild inquiry, ‘Js 
my hat on straight?” 


* * * 


Congressman Arthur L. Bates, of Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania, has returned from a 
trip to the Hawaiian Islands, and as a mem- 
ber of the Naval Committee, is deeply im- 
pressed with the value of Pearl Harbor, near 
Honolulu. He says it is land-locked, and 
possesses a natural channel twenty-eight feet 
deep. He believes that our government 
should equip it as a naval base, with dry- 
docks, machine shops and all other necessi- 
ties‘ for a first-class naval station. 

The Hawaiian Islands he regards as the 
key to the Pacific, and thinks the government 
should not only continue to hold them, but 
put them in condition for service and de- 
fence, against the day when they shall be- 
come the theater of naval warfare. 
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Congressman Bates gives to his work as- 
siduous attention, and, by the way, the aver- 
age American congressman, no matter what 
post he may fill, or what party he may serve, 
is seldom lacking in this regard. If more rea- 
sonable appreciation were shown of con- 
scientious public service, it would be possible 
to obtain the services of men whose best work 
is of too broad scope and value to be sacri- 
ficed or slighted. The fleeting fickleness of 
the average constituency which usually meas- 
ures the ability of a congressman by the local 
conditions that surround his election, pre- 
vents a great many able men from seeking 
re-election. 

a ee 


T Oshkosh, Wisconsin, on July 8, 1907, 

was unveiled a magnificent monument 
tc the memory of the Wisconsin men who 
fought in the war for the Union, 1861-1865. 
It was presented to the city of Oshkosh by 
Col. John Hicks, American minister to Chile. 
Addressés were made by Lieutenant General 
Arthur MacArthur, Commander-in-Chief of 
the American army, and Bishop Samuel Fal- 
lows of Chicago. ‘The monument is the work 
of Chevalier Gaetano Trentanove of Flor- 
ence, Italy, a sculptor who has made many 
beautiful works of art in Milwaukee, Wash- 
ington and other American cities. The cost 
of the work complete, including the expenses 
of unveiling, was $10,500 American gold. 
Minister Hicks came home from Santiago 
to be present at the dedication of the monu- 
ment. He expects to sail from New York 
the last of August, and reach Santiago about 
October 15. At the dedicatory exercises in 
the Grand Opera House, Minister Hicks and 
family sat in one of the boxes over which 
were twined the Chilean and American flags. 


* * * 


HE. Department of Justice engrosses a 
large share of attention from sight- 
seers at Washington. The activities of the 
present administration have centered here 
to a large extent, although the proposition 
to put the trusts into governmental receiver- 
ship seems to be looked upon as a rather 
radical and heroic mode of treatment; and 
vacation time found Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Purdy and others giving the trusts a 
chance for a long breath. 
The Department of Justice occupies what 
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were formerly three residences, in- one of 
which Senator Palmer resided when repre- 
senting the State of Michigan; it “was later 
occupied by Senator Elkins when secretary 
of war, and was also at one time a high-class 
hotel under the name of The Baltic. An- 
other of the buildings was formerly the resi- 
dence of one of the Vanderbilts; in fact, the 
Department of Justice is housed in what may 
be styled a sort of pot pourri of national resi- 
dences which have been converted into the 
arena of administration for the even-handed 
goddess of the scales, who figures so promi- 
nently in the legal and political history of 
our country. 

A large ‘part of the furnishings were origi- 
nally used in the residences, but a consider- 
able portion were purchased by Attorney- 
General Brewster, who had exquisite tastes, 
and, in anticipation of later day needs, pre- 
pared for the department one of the most 
sumptuous rooms in Washington. His wis- 
dom in buying these solid pieces of furniture 
is vindicated by the fact that practically no 
renewals have been made during the past 
quarter of a century, although the furniture 
has been in constant service. No one can 
stray about the capital, even during the sum- 
mer months, without perceiving that the fur- 
nishings of the Department of Justice are 
in constant use. Looking at the interior 
of the building, one comes logically to the 
conclusion that Attorney-General Brewster 
must have been a home-loving man, with ex- 
cellent taste in house furnishing. 


% * * 


T was interesting to sail the broad prairies 

of the Northwest in company with a real 
admiral of the briny deep. In the vestibule 
of the sleeper, during the long afternoons 
and mornings of a transcontinental trip, | 
don’t think a more delightful companion 
could be found than Admiral Hemphill, who 
has seen many years of active service in the 
United States navy. His traveling cap hardly 
suggested the brilliancy of the naval capote 
which he wore at the ceremonies when en- 
tertaining the German Kaiser at the maneu- 
vers at Kiel. With the admiral were Lieu- 
tenant Manix and Ensign Anderson, on their 
way for a two years’ service in the Asiatic 
squadron. 

The pathetic side of naval life was appar- 
ent wh.:n it was understood that the admiral 
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was.compelled to join his ship while his wife 
lay very ijl at home; such is life in the navy, 
even in times of peace, and many acts of 
real heroism are performed by the defenders 
of the nation, in obeying orders, whether it 
be in time of peace or war. It will never be 
known how many soldiers and sailors have 
left dear ones ill at home, to answer to the 
call of duty, knowing they may never be- 
hold the loved faces again on earth. 

Admiral Hemphill has seen a great deal 
of service all over the world, and in the regu- 
Jar course of promotion he will naturally have 
command of the entire Pacific squadron. 
Few officers in the navy enjoy a closer per- 
sonal acquaintance with the Kaiser than Ad- 
miral Hemphill, who is a great admirer of 
the German emperor, and insists that no 
more genial or democratic companion ever 
greeted hale fellows when once the exactions 
of official formality are over. 

He said that it was a fine sight to behold 
the emperor reviewing the squadron from 
the “flying bridge,” built aloft overlooking 
the entire ship. At the informal lunch which 
followed, the Kaiser served with his own hands 
and was always ready with a good joke. He 
is very appreciative of the American sense of 
humor, and is quite ready to tell a hearty 
joke on himself. One of the emperor’s jokes 
was about two children who were accustomed 
to drive out behind a little donkey; one of 
the children started on the usual airing, 
but did not return at the expected time. 
Their parents became uneasy, and investi- 
gation was made, when it was discovered that 
the poor donkey had inadvertently consumed 
in his fodder one of the emperor’s numerous 
manuscripts, which proved too much for even 
the digestive juices of Neddy. 


* * * 


ITHIN the past year, there has been 

a decided exodus from the govern- 
ment service. The old-time situation when 
bright minds turned toward ‘‘a government 
job,” is now a thing of the past, and in some 
instances the government is forced to adver- 
tise to have positions filled which in former 
years were eagerly sought. It is true that 
there is always a good list of eligibles on hand, 
who have passed examinations, but many of 
these decline appointments because of open- 
ings in business life that assure them of 
better pay and more opportunity for advance- 
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ment. The government is precluded from 
raising the salary of an efficient official, as 
can be done by the elastic methods of private 
business life, as all salaries are fixed by Con- 
gress, and this requires a year or so of time 
to “‘see what can be done,” to say nothing of 
the amount of regulation and “‘red tape” to 
be gone through after it is done even -if in- 
creased salary is admittedly due. 

The great complaint now is that it is so 
difficult to get rid of an unsuitable man that 
it is crowding out capable workers from the 
government service. One of the disadvan 
tages in the government service is that an 
advance of salary is made to the inefficient 
and the efficient alike, so that the careless 
and the lazy get the benefit of the work done 
by the industrious, and it is considered, there- 
fore, that a capable worker has not much to 
look forward to in the government service— 
he might as well be incapable, so far as any 
reward goes. These conditions in the gov- 
ernment service, brought about by a dead- 
line of equality, are engaging the keen atten- 
tion of students in socialism. 


* * * 


OW comes Dr. Woodrow Wilson, Presi- 

dent of the University of Princeton, 
with a statement that interests every Western 
congressman and senator. He declares that 
in the East men have no opinions of their 
own, because they have no time to think 

Dr. Wilson goes on to say: 

“People who have tnei~ heads buried in the 
morning paper in the morning and in the 
evening paper in the afternoon, have no ideas 
except those which the newspapers give them. 
This is the kind of people that are found in 
the East, where the people think about noth- 
ing else except what they see in the newspapers 
and their business. In the West this is not 
true. The Western Senator has time to chew 
between sentences and consequently is more 
likely to think things which are of value to 
the nation.” 

Dr. Wilson emphasized the fact that the 
Western Senator is more likely to be free from 
corruytion than the Eastern, though his posi- 
tion may not be perfectly clear to the logician. 

“Tf you live in a place,” says Dr. Wilson, 
‘‘where you can sit around a stove in a country 
store, and shoot tobacco juice inté a sawdust 
box, you are much more likely to have opin- 
ions than if you live in New York.” 
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Our friends who do not approve of tobacco 
might suggest that the fresh air and country 
life had as much to do with the ideas as the 
tobacco chewing, but evidently the good doctor 
does not think so. 

On the whole his conclusion is that the 
ser.ators are not such a bad lot after all, and 
that as a rule men get into the senate because 
they are wanted by the people. His splen- 
did tribute to that body of quiet, forceful men 
in both houses, who exercise a real influence 
in national legislation, but are seldom heard 
of, was exhilarating to anyone who is well 
informed of the situation in Washington; and 
after reading the learned disquisition of the 
President of the Princeton University, we 
can see the Western senators and congress- 
men, with renewed courage, take a fresh 
chew of tobacco and ‘‘ruminate”, in more 
senses than one 


* * + 


S Secretary Wilson pensively watched 

the swallows on the street in front of 

the New Willard the other day, he suddenly 

turned to me and said: ‘‘Do you know that 

the swallows are the most valued allies of 
the farmers?” 

When. Secretary Wilson makes a remark 
of this kind, I am prone to believe it. This 
statement of his has been proven by the 
Biological Survey of the Department of Agri- 
culture. There are thirty-eight species of 
birds that feed upon the boll weeyil, an in- 
sect which has been playing havoc with the 
cotton crop in the South, and these same 
insectivorous birds are the most effective 
allies in the pursuit of these pests. The 
orioles are known to inspect the cotton bolls 
for these weevils, and blackbirds, wrens and 
flycatchers aid in the good work, but of 
them all, “the swallows are the most indus- 
trious little cusses.” Secretary Wilson fur- 
ther assured me that “‘as many as forty-seven 
weevils have been found in the stomach of 
one swallow. Remember,” he said, ‘when 
you hear the swallows twittering in the morn- 
ing in the eaves, that they have their part to 
play in the great agrarian development of 
the country.” 

Swallows are not as numerous in the North 
as they once were, owing to the English spar- 
row, for this little foreigner seems to have a 
special antipathy for the swallow that brings 
to us the message of the ‘springtime. The 
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Department of Agriculture is urging the 
farmers in the North to aid in the protection 
of the swallow. This will mean much to the 
cotton interests of the South, where the boll 
weevil pest is traveling at the rate of fifty 
miles a year. The old song “‘When the Swal- 
lows Come Again,” has a meaning in a utili- 
tarian sense, as well as a poetical significance. 
In the consideration of the necessity for pro- 
tection against the English sparrow, it has 
been grimly suggested that there ought to be 
a clause inserted in the immigration laws, 
insisting that these little chaps shall keep 
out until the swallows have made good use 
of a racial protective tariff. : 
There has been keen interest in nature 
study in this country for several years, and 
now the controversy between the President 
and Professor Long on ways and ‘habits of 
wild animals brings to us the suggestion that 
closer study be given to the birds which 
have to do with husbandry, such as the swal- 
low brigade, which is called the “‘light cav- 
alry of the avian army.” Here is a subject in 
which every householder, whether a farmer, 
commuter or urbanite, may assuredly inter- 
est himself. 
i 

O sooner is the campaign against gipsy 

and brown-tail moths under way than 
along comes the new crusade against the 
terrapin scale, which is known as a danger- 
ous pest to wild and cultivated trees, and one 
which may be controlled but never, it is feared, 
wholly eradicated. At first the name terra- 
pin may suggest high living and superlative 
luxury in a stew, but it keeps tree owners on 
the look-out. It is the specific enemy of the 
peach tree, and seems, also, to have a good 
appetite for various species of wild plums, 
cherries and apples. This pest, though long 
known to those in the infected regions, was 
not officially recorded until 1898, though it 
was known to a member of the Bureau of 
Entomology as early as 1872. It is a small, 
reddish scale, which attacks wild and culti- 
vated fruit trees alike, but it is announced, 
officially, that kerosene emulsion, with whale 
oil dissolved in boiling water with a suitable 
amount of laundry soap, and all mixed to- 
gether to a creamy solution, will be very effect- 
ive in keeping down this pest. Here again 
comes in the efficiency of kerosene as an 
agent in destroying insect pests—with more 
returns to follow. 
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PROPOS of this subject comes another 
fact made clear by Vernon Bailey, in 
charge of the Geographic Distribution in 
Washington, when he conducted his re- 
searches in reference to the destruction of 
deer, which are in danger of extermination 
by the Northern timber wolves. Deer are 
found in swamps and dense timber, and dur- 
ing the time of deep snow, they gather into 
natural corrals, and where the wolves are 
numerous dead deer were found in almost 
every corral that was visited during the 
research. In many cases, the carcasses.were 
not eaten, but only torn and mangled. Up 
to April, wolves occupy their dens, and dur- 
ing May the cubs come out among the boul- 
ders and broken rocks, to begin their cam- 
paign of ravage upon the deer. It has been 
suggested that all dens should be located, 
and the pups destroyed, and in this way the 
increase of deer all over the country will be 
more effectively assured than by even the 
most rigorous enforcement of the game laws. 


* * * 


ITH countless automobiles whizzing 

along every avenue and _ boulevard, 
and the people who do not own a {‘buzz 
buggy” trying to decide whether these puff- 
ing, fussy machines are a curse or a blessing, 
the all-important topic of good roads comes 
to the front again. A few statistics on this 
subject are permissible even in warm weather 
discussion. 

The little State of Delaware has just made 
a report of 3,00c miles of public roads, with 
a mile of road for every sixty-one inhabitants, 
and a mile of improved road for every 2,700 
inhabitants. 

The tiny peach state made a state appro- 
priation of $60,000 in former years, but it 
has been provided that whatever the county — 
spends, the state will spend an equal sum, 
making a total expenditure of about $90,000 
or about forty-nine cents per inhabitant. 

Massachusetts has over 17,000 miles of 
road and the largest proportion of improved 
roads of any state in the Union, possessing a 
mile of improved road for every 375 inhabi- 
tants. The state pays the entire first cost, 
but the counties are required to return one- 
fourth of the money in six years, and the total 
expenditure is approximately .$3,000,000, or 
$1.02 per inhabitant. 

The little Nutmeg State, Connecticut, has 
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over 14,000 miles of road, with a mile of im- 
proved highway for every 384 inhabitants, 
at a cost of $1.32 per capita, being a total 
appropriation of $1,195,000. 

The Lone Star State, Texas, comes forward 
with 121,409 miles of highways, with one mile 
of improved road for every 1,432 inhabitants. 
The total expenditure for roads and bridges 
is over $4,138,000, and the people of that 
state have patriotically spent $1.35 per in- 
habitant for the improvement of public high- 
ways. 

Minnesota counts nearly 80,- 
ooo miles of public road, with a 
mile for every 280 inhabitants, 
and many of the roads cover the 
old Indian trails. The total ex- 
penditure from all sources 
shows that exactly $1.12 per 
inhabitant has been invested by 
the people, in order to have good 
roads over which to haul their 
produce or drive in their automo- 
biles. 

Michigan -has 62,283 miles of 
public road, with a mile of road 
for every 344 inhabitants. Keep- 
ing up the roads is largely in the 
hands of the commissioners of 
highways for each township; 
every male inhabitant over twenty- 
one and under fifty years of age 
is required to perform one day’s 
work or pay one dollar in cash 
every year. But the pathetic 
thing about it is, that this tax is 
not enforced in more than one- 
fourth of the townships. With a 
totai expenditure of $3,179,000, 
Michigan has invested $1.31 per 
capita in road-building. 

The committees on post-roads 
are gathering some very interest- 
ing data to present, in connec- 
tion with the good roads bill that will run a 
star course in the Sixtieth Congress. This 
subject comes up with perennial regularity, 
and the advocates for good roads insist 
that before government ownership of rail- 
roads can be consistently considered, the 
proper management of dirt roads owned by 
the government must be proven. It is in- 
sisted by many students of economy today 
that were the public roads of the United 
States in private hands, it would save mill- 
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ions of dollars to farmers and manufacturers, 
by providing better transportation facilities 
for their grain and other products. 


* * * 


HENEVER I want to get a perfect sur- 
feit of information, I wander around 
that one-story. brick building called the Cen- 
sus Bureau. If you chance tc meet Dr. 
Joseph A. Hill, he can tell you about the im- 
portant facts gleaned concerning women at 
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work in America. which are rather _Surpri= 
ing, in view of the general impression th-t 

women are doing about half the work of the 
country as bread-winners. No, they still re- 
main, in great majority, the bread and home 
makers. It has taken years to gather this 
data. When Mr. Hill uses the term women, 
he means it to include all females of sixteen 
years of age and over, though in some in- 
stances in order to make comparison with 
other censuses, the age is fifteen. In all, 
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about five million women are at work in the 
United States, which excludes Alaska, Ha- 
waii, and all outlying territories, or, to be 
exact, the precise number returned in 1900 
is 4,833,630. Of these 1,771,966 were na- 
tive white women, and 1,090,744 were native 
white women. one or both of whose parents 
were immigrants, and 840,011 white women 
who were themselves immigrants. There 
were 1,119,621 negro women, and 11,288 
Indian and Mongolian women, making the 
percentage of native white workers about 
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36.7, or more than one-third of the~ total 
number of women bread winners in the United 
States. 

Over sixty-eight per cent. of these women 
were under thirty-five years of age, and over 
forty-four per cent. were under twenty-five, 
while twenty-six and six-tenths per cent. had 
not reached the age-of twenty-one. 


“s © 
HATEVER else may be thought of 


Vice President Fairbanks as a presi- 
dential possibility by the people of this coun- 


try, the recent malicious personal attacks 
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upon him have crystalized the sentiment of 
a strong following who love fair play, even 
in American politics. The cowardly and 
covert attacks made on Mr. Fairbanks ap- 
pear so wanton, to anyone who knows the 
truth, that it seems a travesty of liberty that 
such license is granted in the name of a free 
press. 

The history of all presidential campaigns 
is peppered with such tactics, which usually 
draw a stronger following around the candi- 
date attacked—a -consequence little dreamed 
of by the assailants. But there is many a 
month between now and convention time, 
in which time the people can do some thinking. 


* * * 


EW congressmen have given more assidu- 

ous thought and attention to matters in 
their direct charge than Hon. Jesse Over- 
street of Indiana. I met him in Indianapolis, 
in the Terminal Building. His desk was 
thickly strewn with papers, which plainly 
showed that Washington is not the only place 
in which he exercises his powers of mind. 
On the walls of his office were trophies of 
Indiana campaigns; for a presidential cam- 
paign without a few battle fields marked in 
Indiana, would not be much of a campaign. 
From his law office, Jesse Overstreet was 
elected to Congress, with the hearty and en- 
thusiastic endorsement of his constituents; 
and he has given them good service. His 
specialty of postal matters effected many re- 
forms during his term of office as chairman 
of the Postal Committee. 

Indiana has always been fortunate in hav- 
ing a list of strong representatives, but In- 
dianapolis has been particularly favored in 
Congressman Jesse Overstreet. There is 
always something jovial and genial in his 
greeting, and when I met him in Indianap- 
olis, he seemed even more cordial than in 
Washington. Most of the congressmen show 
more of their real personality in their own 
home cities than they do in the whirl of life 
and work at the Capital. That is why I am 
carrying out a well-defined purpose to see 
every legislator “‘at home”—to find out what 
aims or objects he has during his leisure 
hours. In this way it is almost always pos- 
sible to discover just why he is successful; 
for at his home are evolved the ideas carried 
into effect during the working months at 
Washington. 
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TAFT ON A VACATION 
By Edward Carleton Knight 


HILE Editor Joe Mitchell Chapple was 
ploughing through the Canadian Rock- 
ies, I was on my way up to Pointe a Pic, Pro- 
vince of Quebec, where the secretary of war, 
William Howard Taft, was spending his fif- 
teenth consecutive summer; and the story 
of a few delightful days with Taft is the sub- 
ject of this little article. 


* * * 


Way up the St. Lawrence, ninety miles 
north of Quebec, nestling right at the foot- 
hills of the Laurentian Mountains, I found 
a little summer cottage of ten rooms, very 
loosely constructed—such an one as almost 
any “habitant” might occupy the year round. 
The Secretary doesn’t even own it—he rents 
it. But he may buy it some time—that is, 
if he doesn’t become president. 


This little house on the rocks affords a 
vista of twelve miles straight across the St. 
Lawrence. It stands among trees well back 
from the road, with a tennis court in front 
and a grove of spruce and white birch on 
either side. Within the confines of the es- 
tate lies the rocky promontory from which 
the village takes its name—Pointe a Pic. 

Here in the little cottage I found the Sec- 
retary of War with his wife and three children 
—Robert, Helen and Charles—a big man 
with a big heart and a great love for home. 
A hundred times a day his voice pealed forth 
in bell-like tones of laughter, for he is a 
“Habit Habiter.” 

In dress I found him simplicity itself; 
every morning he wore the same golfing suit 
of brownish mixture, and in the afternoon 
he donned a gray cut-away or blue serge. 
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Not once*up to the time that I left Murray 
Bay had he worn his evening clothes, and 
even on Sundays when he went to church, he 
discarded the conventional frock. 


* * * 


When I first saw him in Manila, in 1901, 
I knew that he was fond of a good dinner, 
and in Pointe a Pic’ Taft is content. And 
who wouldn’t be in a land where one break- 
fasts on wild strawberries, salmon-trout— 
caught the day before—rich English bacon 
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an epicurean that he couldn’t find time to 
exercise. On the contrary, play was an im- 
portant item in his daily routine. Every morn- 
ing at nine-thirty—rain or shine—he called 
a public “caleche” and drove, with his brother 
Charles or son Robert, to the Murray Bay 
golf links, where he had a round of golf with 


‘one of the family, Justice Harlan of the Su- 


preme Court, or some other cottager—Eng- 
lish, Canadian or American—who happened 
to be around at the moment. They all know. 
him, and had nothing but good to say of him, 





A FAMILY GROUP. Reading from left to right: Mrs. Charles P. Taft, William H. Taft. Miss Anna Louise 
Taft, daughter of Charles P.. Charles P. and Henry 


cooked just right, and fresh eggs and cream 
from a near-by farm! 

For lunch or dinner nearly every day, the 
Secretary enjoyed a salmon caught in the 
River Saguenay, which empties into the St. 
Lawrence a few miles to the north. One 
day he got a beauty weighing thirty-five 
pounds from Judge Robert Grant of Bos- 
ton, who was on a fishing trip farther up the 
river;. and the Secretary handled it as a boy 
fondles a new toy. 


* * * 


But I didn’t find the Secretary so much of 


for he is a great mixer. I found Taft no joke 
at golf—he played a good game, and has 
been known to beat the best men in the 
club. 

The afternoons he devoted to the ladies, 
going driving with Mrs. Taft up along the 
ridges of the Laurentian Range or picnick- 
ing with his brothers’ families and his own 
in some delightful spot along the bank of the 
Murray Bay River. 

He seldom if ever rode horseback in Pointe 
a Pic, although he rides a great deal in Wash- 
ington. Neither did he swim, for the water 
in the St. Lawrence was too cold, maintain- 
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ing an average temperature of forty-two de- 
grees throughout the summer. 

Neither did the Secretary fish, despite the 
fact that the brooks and streams abounded 
with trout and salmon. I have known of 
his going fishing in Murray Bay, but not this 
year. The last time Taft went fishing, he 
didn’t have any luck, and when someone 
asked him how many trout he caught, he 
pointed to his French-Canadian guide and 
said, ‘‘The squadron under my command 
caught twelve.” 
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A fisherman usually smokes—perhaps that 
_is the reason why Secretary Taft doesn’t like 
to fish; but at any rate, he doesn’t smoke. 
Neither does he use profanity—at least he 
doesn’t give audible expression to it in the 
ordinary course of things. His favorite ex- 
pletive is “Oh Pshaw!” or “Oh me, oh my,” 
with a sigh of discouragement—especially on 
the golf field. He is extremely resourceful in 
his expletives, and seldom uses the same one 
twice at one “sitting.” 

Like many great men, he is a man of great 
modesty. When I congratulated him on the 
success of his son Robert, in leading his class 
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at Yale this year, he said, “Yes, he gets that 
from his mother, and she is very proud of 
him.” 

He doesn’t like flattery or “‘guff,” as he 
calls it. The other day I saw somebody col- 
lide with him on the golf field, and the man 
said, ‘I beg your pardon, sir, for bumping 
into the next president of the United States.” 
“That is all right, my dear fellow,” said the 
Secretary, ‘“‘but don’t give us any more guff 
about the presidency, or I don’t know what 
I shall do to you” 


“3 
his 2 


HIS DESK IN HIS SUMMER COTTAGE 


Taft has three brothers, two of whom were 
with him, while the third, a school master, 
was in Gonnecticut. To see the brothers to- 
gether, one would never take them to be mem- ~ 
bers of the same family. Charles P., the 
editor of the Cincinnati Times-Star, is the 
eldest. He is of medium height, thin, has — 
gray hair and a gray beard and blue eyes. 
He speaks slowly, and is rather deliberate 
in his action. 

Henry, the New York corporation lawyer, 
is tall, of athletic build, has dark hair and 
eyes, wears a moustache, and is of a decidedly 
nervous temperament. He shows the effect 
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of his active life in his New York law office, 
which he says is more strenuous than run- 
ning a war department. 

William H., the boy wonder of the family, 
is tall, of massive “structure,” has blue eyes, 
brownish hair and moustache—streaked here 
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three of them are enemies of race-suicide 
to the same degree; William has three chil- 
dren—Robert, Helen and Charles; Charles 
has three—Anna Louise, Howard and Mrs. 
Albert S. Ingalls, daughter-in-law of the 
Honorable M. E. Ingalls, railroad magnate; 
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and there with white—and has a deliberate 
way about him that savors of the Supreme 
Bench. 

But all three have two things in common— 
voices that are a delight to the ear—soft, 
well-modulated and musical—and faces that 
show no signs of wrinkles. They have solved 
the mystery of keeping young. * Whether 
they have discovered the fountain of youth, 
or partake freely of some nectar unknown 
to ordinary mortals, or whether it is simply 
because they refrain from narcotics and use 
stimulants in moderation, is not known. But 
the fact remains—they have the complexion 
of youth, with none of the furrows of ap- 
proaching age. They are very happy to- 
gether—these three brothers—and they are 
in each other’s society most of the time. 

It is an interesting coincidence that all 
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and Henry has three—Louise, William How- 
ard, namesake of the Secretary, and Wal- 
bridge S., who rowed on the varsity crew this 
year at Yale, and who is now on a trip 
around the world, preparatory to entering 
Harvard Law School in the autumn. I 
found all members of the three families 
in Murray Bay this summer, except Wal- 
bridge, Howard and Mrs. Ingalls. 


* * * 


The three children of the Secretary, Charles, 
Helen and Robert, seemed to me quite unlike; 
Charles is a lively young chap, nine years 
old, plays tennis and swims, and devotes the 
rest of his spare moments to the ordinary 
pastimes of boys, coming home just enough 
to eat three hearty meals a day, and make 
frequent assaults on the marmalade pot, for 
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which he has an affection akin to his father’s 
love for golf. 

Miss Helen is a healthy, attractive young 
lady of sixteen, much devoted in the summer 
time to tennis and swimming. She drives, 
plays croquet and enters into all the fun of 
the younger girls of the summer colony. 
During the school year, she attends a select 
boarding school, where she is preparing to 
enter Bryn Mawr. 

Robert, the eldest, is eighteen, very serious- 
minded and a good student—he led the fresh- 
man class at Yale last year. He is fond of 
sport, particularly golf, tennis and rowing, 
and is a boy among boys. 


* * * 


Despite the fact that the Secretary was on 
a vacation when I saw him, it was not all 
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ington and Oyster Bay on every boat, and 
they invariably received his immediate at- 
tention. 

Every day he received a letter from the 
President, concerning some important mat- 
ter regarding the Panama Canal, Cuba, Porta 
Rico, the Philippines or War Department 
business proper. Never has a secretary of 
war been given more duties outside the sphere 
of his department than has Secretary Taft. 
He has a wonderful capacity for absorbing 
work, and the President keeps giving him 
more and more, but he has never yet reached 
Taft’s administrative ‘dew point.” 


nn aa 
Now and then I fancy he got a letter from 


a gentleman whose name I won’t mention, 
but whose initials begin with A. I. Vorys, 


—) 


MR. TAFT COMING FROM CHURCH WITH MRS. JUSTICE HARLAN 


play and no work for him at Murray Bay. 
He had a private secretary up there with 
him, and used to give him plenty of work to 
do during a portion of every morning and 
afternoon, and frequently way into the night. 
Taft received telegrams and mail from Wash- 


Columbus, Ohio. This gentleman is Taft’s 
political manager, and on him will rest to a 
considerable degree Taft’s chances for the 
presidency in 1908. 

By reason of Taft’s prominence as a presi- 
dential possibility, his position in the Cabinet, 
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and his magnetic personal equation, he is 
very well liked by Canadians and English in 
Quebec. Scarcely had Sir Wilfred Laurier 
arrived in Canada from England the other 
day, when he sent a long telegram to Taft, 
extending to him the use of the Canadian 
government ship, “‘Lady Gray,” for a cruise 
through the St. Lawrence River and Gulf, 
but, owing to the pressure of work, he was 
unable to accept this graceful courtesy of 
the Canadian Premier. 
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September 10, Taft leaves Seattle on the 
S. S. Minnesota on his long voyage across 
the Pacific to the Philippines, to attend the 
opening of the Filipino Assembly, visiting 
en route Japan and China. He will return 
via the Siberian Railway, visiting St. Peters- 
burg, Paris, Berlin and London, but I 
doubt very much if he enjoys any part of 
his journey as much as he did his. summer 
vacation at Pointe a Pic: in the Province of 


Quebec. 


THE VOICE OF THE POOR 


By Edward Wilbur Mason 


THOU who wert born in a cave! 
Child of sorrow and poverty— 
Thou Christ! who died all men to save, 
List to our souls that cry to Thee 
Out of. the worid’s Gethsemane, 
Filling with dole the nights and morns— 
Ah deep our anguish as the sea, 
For all the Poor are crowned with thorns! 


Look down on us who toil and toil 
Immured in mine and gloomy town; 
Who plow the wave and on the soil 
Bitterly break the furrows brown. 
Ah pity us who bear Fate’s frown, 
Who know the very scorn of scorns— 
Yea from Thy heaven Christ look down, 
For all the Poor are crowned with thorns! 


The rich are happy in their halls; 
Croesus waxes with the years. 
To us save sorrow naught befalls— 
This and our portion of hot tears 
Over our children stretched on biers, 
Shattered and wasted by the Norns— 
Christ ease our woe and calm our fears, 
Pity the Poor all crowned with thorns! 
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LEVELLING OUR POPULATION 


By Carlyle Ellis 


OR many years it has been a subject of 

deepest concern, to those most inter- 
ested in the problem of our unabsorbed im- 
migration, that our always rapidly-increas- 
ing population, due to the European blood, 
was not evenly distributed. From the cities 
of the Atlantic Coast has come the cry of con- 
gestion, of a greater influx than can be as- 
similated. From the Pacific Coast there is 
ever the complaint of too much Asiatic and 
‘oo little European immigration, while from 
the southern and southwestern states, where 
great projects are on foot, is always the com- 
plaint of too little immigration of any nature. 
Lately, there has come from the great agri- 
cultural states of the Middle and North West 
the cry of loss of population, even in the face 
of the continued flood of the immigration 
tide, and a note of alarm is sounded lest the 
continued removals of the Middle West farmer 
to new lands shall eventually weaken the 
backbone of the country, and produce re- 
sults disastrous to our agricultural and in- 
dustrial prosperity. In all of which it is 


now possible, perhaps, to observe a movement 
that is resulting in a levelling of our popula- 
tion and a healthful distribution of our im- 
migration so long desired and worked for, 
but hitherto unaccomplished, 

Behind this movement are many influences, 
natural and artificial, all working to the same 
end, from the opening of new and rich lands 
which” have attracted the already settled 
farmer to release his old holdings at a profit 
and take up increased holdings for develop- 
ment, to the consistent and harmonious work 
of immigration bureaus, railroad corpora- 
tions and industrial concerns. What is being 
noted in the Middle West as almost a seri- 
ous disaster is more than offset by the in- 
crease in development of new territory add- 
ing to our natural wealth, balancing our 
population, relieving the congestion of the 
thickly-settled centers and supplying our 
more sparsely-populated districts with the 
bone and sinew to make them productive. 
Most notable of all the movements is that 
shifting of our earlier settlers of the Middle 
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West to the New South West, differing so 
much from the first march of the “prairie 
schooners” to the then wilderness that the 
migrating farmer today is traveling in par- 
lor cars to the new land of promise. To the 
newcomer, or to his neighbor, he is selling his 
original holdings at five times its original cost, 
and, in the new territories where results are 
assured, he is buying new land at the cost of 
his old, thereby becoming again a pioneer, 
but with five times the amount of land that 
he formerly possessed,—all virgin soil of a 
productiveness that has been proven. He 
is seizing this opportunity as the gold-seeker 
goes on to new finds, leaving the old and 
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West, there is a belt of states that are com- 
monly supposed to suffer most from our in- 
flux of immigration, but which in reality are 
today showing the lowest percentage of in- 
crease of population. In some of these the 
increase is so slight as to be scarcely record- 
able, and in Nevada and Iowa there is an 
actual decrease. 

All of these vast movements, affecting every 
state in the Union, given impetus by trans- 
portation facilities unique in the world’s his- 
tory and momentum by two centuries of 
ceaseless western migration, seem to be prov- 
ing themselves equal to the task of distributing 
a million or two newcomers a year. Appar- 

















PROPORTION OF 


COUNTY AREAS IN EACH STATE SHOWING DECREASE IN POPULATION 


IN THE PAST TEN YEARS 


partly-worked mines to the more conserva- 
tive or to the less informed. 

It is in this movement northward and 
southward that the reason is found for the 
cessation of population increase in states 
which a few years ago were el dorado of the 
agriculturist, and, though the last decade has 
shown an increase in population, it is now 
only proportionate to that of the entire coun- 
try, and consequently a great decline from a 
few years ago, when their population statis- 
tics were advancing by leaps and bounds. A 
glance at the accompanying chart will show 
that longitudinally throughout the United 
States, from the Atlantic Coast to the Far 


ently, the natural forces that have always 
been in operation though scarcely before 
noted, are solving the problem of undigested 
population almost as fast as it becomes a 
problem. 

By 1850 our primal tidal wave of immi- 
gration had reached the Great Plateau, bring- 
ing the first white settlers to the Dakotas and 
Minnesota on the north, and to Texas and 
Arkansas on the south. A half-dozen wreck- 
laden streams were rolling over the great 
desert to Nevada and California and Oregon, 
to lay the foundations of the Far West in gold 
~-the gold of the forty-niners. 

Year after year, for forty years thereafter, 
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the tide swept on in ever-increasing strength. 
Between 1880 and 1890 the western currents 
were at their maximum of. velocity. The 
“frontier” was rsoo miles wide, but it was 
still frontier, and the currents of population 
are changeable, rapid and vigorous. Dur- 
ing the decade from 1880 to 1890 the popu- 
lation of the Great Plains increased 220.4 
per cent., that of the Columbian mesas, which 
include the interior of Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho, increased 175.3 per cent., and 
Arizona, Utah and part of Colorado 117.8 
per cent., and North Dakota alone increased 
395-1 ver cent., the highest rise of the period. 






[1 Decrease 
E= decrease less than 
aed Increase 20 to 50% 
fae Increase 50 to 100% 
MM Increase 100 to 400% 
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only a little more rapidly than the twenty and 
seven-tenths per cent. of the country as a 
whole. In single states, the heaviest de- 
crease of gain was in North Dakota, which 
dropped from 395.1 per cent. to 67.1, while 
South Dakota dropped from 234.6 to 15.2 
per cent. i 

In this period also, we find a remarkable 
reactional movement in some of the central 
states. From the agricultural regions of 


‘Iowa, and Nebraska, there has been a lively 
exodus northward and southward, to Canada 
on the one hand, and to Oklahoma, Indian 
Territory and Texas on the other. 


Nebraska 


MAP OF UNITED STATES SHOWING POPULATION CURRENTS AND APPROXIMATE AREAS 


OF INCREASE AND DECREASE OF POPULATION 


The year 1890 saw the beginning of the 
levelling-off movement. Westward streams 
slackened as they deepened and spread. 
’ Areas that were deeply flooded in the ex- 
citement of pioneering began to find their 
level unnaturally high, and the waters of 
population receded. By 1900 we find the 
great waters spreading out more smoothly 
over the land, and but few regions left that 
are still untouched by the flood. 

In this decade, despite the large increase 
of migration, the percentage was fifty and 
five-tenths for the Columbian mesas, while 
the great plains and prairie regions increased 


IN THE PAST TEN YEARS 
gained only three-tenths of one per cent. in 
ten years, while Iowa in the last five years 
has actually lost nearly one per cent. of her 
population, seventy-seven of her ninety-nine 
counties showing decreases. 

As already pointed out, there has been a 
marked falling off in the growth of the Da- 
kotas, and this is true also of Minnesota. 
This is largely due to a new and powerful 
northerly current which is crossing the bound- 
ary into the great Canadian Northwest, where 
land is cheap. This movement has been 
tenderly nursed by a vigorous and effective 
campaign of education, supposedly under- 
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taken by the Canadian Pacific Railroad, and, 
as a result, thousands of earlier settlers have 
moved over the border, leaving our north- 
western states to make up the depletion from 
new immigration. 

Looking now to the southward, we find 
the center of population growth in the United 
States to be Oklahoma, Indian Territory and 





THE CITY OF 


western Texas. Here are not only the evi- 
dences of powerful local movement in the 
levelling process, but here we have the present 
destination of the great main westward cur- 
rent. In the last census decade Oklahoma 
increased its population 407.6 per cent., the 
total in 1900 being 398,331. The total on 
January 1, 1906, was officially estimated at 
800,000, and the growth is still increasing by 
leaps and bounds. On December 4, the 
“Big Pasture,” consisting of a million acres 
of rich untilled, agricultural land, was opened 
to white settlement, and the Rock Island and 
Frisco Railroads prepared to carry into that 
region 20,000 people before the end of the 
year. 

The settlement of Indian Territory has 
been slow only by comparison with the phe- 
nomenal development of Oklahoma. The 
territory increased 117.6 per cent. from 1890 
to 1900, and from 392,060 inhabitants in 1900 
to 442,000 in 1905 





LAWTON, OKLAHOMA, AT THE 
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Here we have a population movement of 
intense interest, for in these two states we 
have reached practically the end of our “‘fron- 
tier.’ Moving always westward, we have 
come to the Pacific, dotted its coast with 
towns and cities, then swung southward and 
inward, till we have met ourselves still pour- 
ing from the East to Oklahoma. Here in 


ch te ie / 


sv 
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TIME IT WAS BUT THREE YEARS OLD 
this splendid region we see the final vortex 
of the big current, the last stampede of a 
century of “‘settling,’”’ a human tide unequaled 
in the world’s history. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
westward currents will grow less. On the 
contrary, they may sweep on for half a cen- 
tury and still there would be room for more 
in those vast expanses. Millions may pros- 
per where today there are thousands. But 
the current broadens and deepens; the tor- . 
rent becomes a river. 

Already this is true of most of the West, 
save the few remaining regions of virgin re- 
sources. In southwestern Texas, where the 
influx is~still in the torrent stage, the state 
having gained more than 600,000 inhabitants 
in the last five years, this condition is created 
by the finding of artesian water in an arid 
territory of almost tropical climate, which 
solved at once all problems of irrigation so 
far as that part of the country was concerned, 
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and made experiments in ‘dry farming” no 
longer necessary. ‘The development ‘of this 
section is so suggestive of the practically 
limitless possibilities of the West to absorb 
any surplus of immigration we may have for 
a generation, that its story is of significance 
here. 

Two years ago, a great dry and barren 
plain, larger than the whole state of Massa- 
chusetts, lay between the Rio Grande and 
the Nueces Rivers. It had 4,000 white in- 
habitants, mostly cattle raisers, and its pas- 
turage was so scant that it required ten acres 
to raise one steer. They bored for water, 
and they found it—in gushers that poured 
out a thousand gallons a minute and made 
lakes among the cacti and the mesquite. 

Within one year B. F. Yoakum, the man 
they call the maker of the Southwest, had 
shot 189 miles of railroad from his ’Frisco 
system across the erstwhile desert, a score of 
towns had come into existence, and the region 
had become the winter vegetable garden of 
the country. Today at least 60,000 of its 
acres are growing lettuce, tomatoes, cauli- 
flower, onions and strawberries for the winter 
markets of the North, and the ten acres that 
two years ago would feed but one steer, will 
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but sunburned cactus and mesquite. To 
them the steamship companies, the railroads 
and the immigration bureaus have turned 
their attention. New lines of transportation 
are being established direct from European 
to Gulf ports, thus already relieving some- 
what and promising greater relief in the fu- 
ture to the congestion of our principal At- 
lantic ports of entry. The German popu- 
lation in Texas is already great, though now 
the immigrant seeks the new country over- 
land, whereas in the near future the immi- 
grant entries at New York may be expected 
to be reduced and those of Galveston and 
New Orleans increased even more greatly 
than of late. . 

Almost as phenomenal a growth has been 
made by Oklahoma since it was first opened 
to white settlement on April 22, 1889, on 
which day its population rose from practic- 
ally nothing to more than 100,000. Here 
we have a state comprising 25,600,000 acres, 
nearly as large as Ohio, and with at least 
equal resources, in which its million inhabi- 
tants are but a sprinkling. With more rail- 
road building in this southwestern country 
than in any other division of the United States, 
and good land selling cheaper than anywhere 





FULL GROUP OF 


THE FIRST CONSIGNMENT OF JEWISH IMMIGRANTS IN THE 


HEADQUARTERS AT GALVESTON 


now produce from $3,000 to $7,000 in crops. 
It is this fact that is attracting the farmers of 
Iowa, Nebraska and the Middle West, and 
inaugurating a migratory movement that has 
caused the cry of alarm to be raised from the 
states that are being depopulated, in the 
sense that their increase has been checked. 
Millions of acres in this artesian belt remain 
untouched, and are still producing nothing 


else, it is the natural destination of the west- 
ern movement, which starts in staid New 
England and in over-crowded New York, 
and sweeps onward to the great out-doors. 

Study this current as it moves outward 
from New York, its chief source gathering 
volume with its progress through the older 
states. Pennsylvania is its first tributary, 
the stepping-stone of the old-world miner 
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to the land of riches that are his for the find- 
ing. Then comes Michigan, giving of her 
best in lumbermen and farmers. Ohio and 
Indiana, with a lower gain in population than 
the country as a whole, are to ranked as con- 
tributors. Illinois, with a gain of twenty- 
six per cent, more than holds her own, and 
the current is forced southward into Ken- 
tucky, and then westward into Missouri, 
where it is joined by a tributary stream from 
Virginia, the Carolinas and Tennessee. Ar- 





HOMESEEKERS LOOKING OVER GULF COAST-LAND PLANTED 
IN CABBAGES. ONE HUNDRED ACRES YIELDED 
$10,000 crop 


kansas, with a gain of only sixteen and three- 
tenths per cent., adds its quota as the stream 
enters the Middle West and is swelled by the 
great southward march of adventurous farm- 
ers seeking cheaper lands in the newer country. 

Now the stream, having gained its maxi- 
mum volume, divides. The main arm turns 
southward into Oklahoma and beyond. An- 
other, moving upward, spreads through the 
fertile valleys of the Northwest, gathering 
deeply in the mining camps of Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Oregon and Washington. A third and 
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lesser stream moves westward into Colorado, 
overflows into Utah, and hence to Arizona 
and California. Thus the levelling process 
operates today as it has operated since immi- 
gration began. The center of population is 
moving steadily out toward the wide West. 
One hundred years ago it was near Baltimore. 
In 1820 it was near Woodstock, Virginia. 
By 1860 it had moved 230 miles westward 
to Chillicothe, Ohio, and by 1900 it was 162 
miles further, near Columbus, Indiana; a 
total of 480 miles in the century. 

The levelling process is also shown in the 
relations of urban and rural population. The 
cry that cities are depopulating our farms— 
a cry that has frequently risen to a wail in 
recent years—was never entirely true for the 
whole country. The cities have increased 
in population several times more rapidly than 
the country, but the country has held its own, 
Now, moreover, a strong reaction is taking 
place. The figures of the last census showed 
a marked tendency toward equality, for, 
whereas in the preceding decade the rate of 
growth of cities was more than four times as 
rapid as that in country districts, in the last 
decade it was less than three times as rapid, 
the rate of growth in the country meanwhile 
remaining substantially the same. 

With regard to the distribution of newly 
arrived immigrants, the figures of the Bureau 
of Immigration show that, of the 1,200,000 
immigrants who passed through Ellis Island 
in 1906, about thirty per cent. were destined 
for New York State, and most of these for 
the metropolitan district, twenty per cent. 
for Pennsylvania, seven per cent. each for 
Illinois and Massachusetts, and five and one- 
half per cent. each for New Jersey and Ohio. 
This would seem to indicate a considerable 
congestion. But it must be taken into con- 
sideration that the immigration statistics do 
not take into account the great number who 
stay in New York only long enough to dis- 
cover where they may go or to earn enough 
for their passage to agricultural districts. 
New York is the clearing house, and already 
there are large movements at work to draw 
from it the newly arrived labor so badly 
needed in the mills of the South, in the rail- 
roads of the Southwest, in the wheat fields 
of the great plains—wherever there is capi- 
tal and undeveloped resources. 

In 1905, 46,343 immigrants went, upon 
their arrival here, to the South and to the 
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West. In 1906, it is estimated, twice as 
many were moved to each of these divisions, 
showing the first effects of the vigorous cam- 
paign which the outlying states have started 
among the immigrants in New York to secure 
them as settlers and which is to be one of the 
leading factors in solving our problem. 
That this movement.has already begun 
is shown by immigration and population 
statistics. In the ten years of the last cen- 
sus period, 1890 to 1900, the country’s total 
immigration was 3,844,300. In the same 
period New York increased in population 
by 929,788 Thus New York’s gain was 
more than twenty-four per cent. of the total 
immigration. In the five ycars from 1900 
# 1906, the immigration was almost the 
same, being 3,834,000, while New York in- 
creased only 419,000, less than eleven per 
cent. of the immigration. This does not 








RESIDENCE IN MERCEDES, TEXAS. THIS PHOTOGRAPH 
WAS WAS TAKEN THREE MONTHS AFTER THE 
TOWN WAS STARTED 
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take into account the birth rate, which has 
increased, or the migration from other parts 
of the United States, which has shown no 
evidence of decrease, so that these factors 
are in favor of an even greater tendency of 
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A RESIDENCE STREET IN KINGSVILLE, TEXAS, SIX MONTHS 
AFTER THE TOWN WAS STARTED 


immigration away from the metropolis than 
is shown. 

So, to recapitulate, we see, within a few 
years, a reduction of more than one-half in 
the percentage of our immigration remaining 
in New York City; we find vast areas of 
cheap and productive lands unoccupied, and 
a widespread cry for settlers and laborers. 
We see, also, that the great westward popu- 
lation currents are still at the work of ‘‘level- 
ling-off”’ our millions, relieving congestion 
and filling vacuums, and finally we see power- 
ful and growing agencies deliberately aug- 
menting these natural forces by direct means, 








“‘There in the dark, while the red light faded, she laid his face in her neck, folding him 
close, * * * and through the shadows stole presently the low, old melody of 


By-Low-Ville. (See page 670.) 











THE PRINCE OF BY-LOW-VILLE 


By Vingie E. Roe 


IS earliest recollection was a cloud of 
gold that waved and billowed, in most 
entrancing fashion, a wonderful cloud, that 
filled his brief periods of consciousness. 
That had been her hair, and in its midst her 
face always glowed like a flower,—a sweet, 
white flower, soft and fragrant. She spoke 
low, tender, meaningless words to him, and 
her lips caressed his helpless hands. As he 
grew older, he became conscious of another, 
—a man who bent ‘above the two,—who 
looked upon them with tenderness, and 
sometimes held them both in his arms. He 
learned to crawl, .and his next acquaintance 
was a little chap who was always upside 
down, a chap about his own size, who patted 
up against the shining floor when he patted 
down. He began to know the man as “Dear 
Boy.” ‘She always called him that in the 
sweetest voice. And ‘‘Sweetheart” meant 
that she would go trailing to the far door, 
eagerly, to meet the man and be held close, 
for a little space, while he sat on the floor, 
wondering. Then she would lead the man, 
laughing, keeping pace with her gliding, 
swishing rush, down the great room, and 
they would bow with happy eyes before him, 
making great obeisance and hailing him as 
His Highness, ““The Prince.” He adored 
her blue eyes, they were so beautiful. He was 
always creeping on long journeys to land on 
the silken fluff of her trailing skirts, when she 
sat writing, or sewing,—just that he might 
look up, quiet, worshiping. He was just a 
bit afraid of the man. He wassobig. It was 
a very wonderful life. He was growing every 
day, so that he might adore her more. ‘There 
was nothing but her around, above, below, 
—she and her hair, and her eyes. Then 
one day he awoke in the arms of a stranger, 
an old woman whose wrinkled face fright- 
ened him. He cried, and then hushed his 
sobs to listen, looking around with wide, 
tear-filled eyes for her. The old woman 
tried to soothe him gently. 
“Ye blessid wean,” she said pityingly, “ye 
poor little lamb.” But from that day she 


was never there. And from that day he began 
his long search. He could crawl quite fast 
and since he was never satisfied out of the 
great room, they took him there. He started 
forward, eagerly. But there was only silence 
and a scent of dead flowers that had never 
been there before. The Endless Search was 
a chain of hope and despair. Day after 
day, he crawled and looked. 
“Ah-ee-ah-ee-ai?” he would call, stopping 
to listen. The old woman offered comfort, 
but he was a quiet child, and his grief was 
just a low wail that sobbed through the 
great room. Only once did he see Dear Boy. 
He sat bowed forward on Sweetheart’s little 
shiny desk, and when the Prince hurried 
to him, scuttling like a huge crab, with his 
eager query, he took him on his lap with a 
groan, and his face was haggard. But he 
could not answer the one quesiion and the 
Prince struggled down and went on quest, 
over to the Island of the White Rug, lifting 
a mighty paw, to see if, perchance, she hid 
bezeath. He did not see the man again, 
for four years. He was always listening 
or one thing more than any other,—her 
voice, when she sang. She had sung to him 
always, a hundred times a day, it seemed, 
and it was always of a wonderful place, 
called By-Low-Ville. It meant her face, and 


‘her gold cloud of hair, and light through a 


high red window. Presently, when he never 
heard the voice and the words again, nor 
saw the beautiful eyes, it associated itself 
with the place where they had been and the 
big room was it. Then, little by little, he 
began to know the land of By-Low-Ville. 
Since she was not here, other things began 
to thrust themselves upon him,—the white 
rug, and the legs of tables and chairs, and 
the little chap on the floor. Him, he began 
to know well. They followed each other all 
around, There were not many to disturb 
him. 

Only the old woman, who looked after 
his wants, and shook her head over his elfin 
ways, and a silent servant or two. They 
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let him spend his days in By-Low-Ville, 
since he cried out of it. A few times they 
took him out doors where the greatest thing 
was glaring light, that hurt his eyes, and such 
vast reaches, that he screamed in fright. He 
gave no trouble in the great, silent room, so the 
Prince lived in his domain, growing and 
creeping, and presently, he learned to walk 
with no one’s help. When he was three, he 
had found the out-doors good and the old 
garden, with its moss-rimmed fountain, its 
weather-stained statuary, its hundreds of 
nodding roses, and broken stone seats, had 
been added to his possessions. But still he 
searched for something instinctively, crying 
even after he had learned to talk, the 
old call, ‘“‘Ah-ee-ah-ee-ai?” which meant, 
blindly, the touch of loving lips, the love- 
words of one worthy to love the Prince. 
He would peer cautiously down a rose- 
choked path, and giving the cry, listen. He 
grew to love his land. Then when he was 
five, a gentle little boy with the blue eyes of 
Sweetheart, there was a mighty change. The 
man came home. 

It was Dear Boy himself, as the Prince 
had known him first, a handsome, splendid 
fellow, who swung up the steps and into 
his own domain like the master,—not the 
haggard man who had wept across her little 
desk,—ands with him there came a woman. 
A woman as splendid as he, tall and beautiful, 
and rustling in heavy draperies. The Prince 
met them at the portals, for he was of the 
blood royal, though he was shy and silent 
with much joy. He gave his hand gravely, 
as old Maggie had bidden, when Dear Boy 
lifted him for a kiss and a long look, after 
which he set him down quickly. His eyes 
were blue and gentle, you know. But the 
Prince had turned to the woman with a 
heart ready to burst. Was it she? Oh, was 
it she? He could scarce remember her,— 
only her eyes, and the gold of her hair. He 
had been so young. His little face was 
drawn with excitement. His hands were 
shut tight. 

He could not speak. There was a mist 
before his eyes. Then the woman spoke, 
aiid his heart contracted. It was not she. 
The voice—that was like a silver string 
stretched in his soul, humming ever in under- 
tone, the memory of it, ready to answer, 
should the real voice speak. 

“And this is your son, Richard?” she 
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said. It was a cruel disappointment. But 
while the child was quivering with its ago- 
ny, the beautiful woman stooped and kissed 
him. It was his first kiss since the begin- 
ning of the ‘“‘quest,” the first that counted. 
He did not permit Maggie to kiss him. It 
opened a floodgate in the strained, loncly 
little soul, searching ever for love. The 
Prince straightened his little body. His con- 
trol was ready to break. 

“T’ll be excused, Dear Boy,” he said, 
quaintly. It was unconscious,—the word, 
—an instinct from all he remembered. The 
man went white. The woman looked from 
father to son, queerly. The Prince went 
to the dusky garden, too over-charged to 
trust meeting anyone. He lay face down in 
the moss with joy so great that his slim body 
trembled. 

Here was love, the thing for which he was 
searching,—though not her,—Oh! not like 
her! Yet, here were two to love. He thrilled 
with the woman’s touch. How was the Prince 
to know that conventionality and good breed- 
ing commanded her to kiss her husband’s 
son? Life was indeed changed to the Prince 
of By-Low-Ville. Doors that had been closed 
all his life were thrown open, the vast silence 
of the great house was lessened by sounds, 
a tutor came, and the child was given over 
to him. 

He ate with Dear Boy and the Queen, 
that’s what she was if all Maggie’s tales were 
true of fine ladies with jewels and such won- 
drous beauty,—in the high old dining-hall. 
The Prince was very quiet, filled with happi- 
ness, with expectancy of something to happen. 
He waited, scarce knowing what for. Dear 
Boy and the Queen talked and were happy, 
too. And kind to him. He was treated 
with great respect. Such a quaint little gen- 


tleman must be accorded it,—a queer, stiff,- 


honorable little man, made of Maggie’s tales 
of knights of chivalry and courtesy. He 
waited for the wonder of love. He held 
open the door for the Queen, looking up 
with eyes ready to worship, he waylaid her at 
corners and in the wide old hall. But as 
the days passed with just a pat on his curly 
head, where he longed for something greater 
and finer, he sighed patiently. It was long 
in coming. There was one dream that pos- 
sessed him,—a dream of the Queen in the 
soft dusk of By-Low-Ville, with him on her 
silken lap, the light through the red window, 
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and Oh! would she sing By-Low-Ville? 
But after a while he began to see dimly that 


‘the dream would never come. Dear’ Boy 


and the Queen were always together, nice to 
the Prince, but they scarce knew when he 
came or went. Little by little, it forced itself 
on his loyal consciousness that in the new 
scheme of domestic economy there was no 
definite place for Sweetheart’s son. 

His sensitive soul quivered in shame and 
deadly hurt, but he carried himself with all 
his quaint dignity, as became a prince. And 
once more he went to the long polished room 
on quest of comfort. 

It was a new experience, his first lesson; 
the blighting of thé first soul-flower, the find- 
ing of kindly indifference, when he had 
reached out for the first time in his lonely 
life. And the shadows of By-Low-Ville from 
now on became his friends more tenderly 
than ever. In its corners stood the knights of 
his favorite tales; on the Isle of the White 
Rug dwelt savages, and fairies danced in the 
deep floors. 

But best of all, She sat ever by the little 
desk, or swung in the low rocker, a vision of 
beauty, gold and white and blue, a real 
presence, yet indistinct of feature. With a 
strange sense of something beyond his years 
he refrained from picturing her face, as 
bringing too close his Holy of Holies. Here 
he sat for hours, leaning against her chair, 
smoothing with loving fingers the imaginary 
folds of her dress upon the floor, or pacing 
sedately and always his friend in the depths 
paced with hin a quaint little fellow in white 
linen and sandals with neck-cropped curls 
and earnest eyes. Here the biting pain in 
his heart found majestic vent. The knights 
braced him with invincible courage to fight 
life’s battles; the chap on the floor watched 
with him in the silent sympathy of true friend- 
ship, and she gathered him into her shadowy 
arms when the loneliness grew too great. 
As soon as the tutor and his lessons were dis- 
posed of, the child slipped away to his dream 
land, and the man and the queen rode and 
drove and laughed, forgetting the lonely, 
little son. It was a kindly forgetting, a 
thoughtlessness. He was accustomed to 
Maggie, and all was well. Then the father 
thought sometimes, it was perhaps a mistake, 
his coming here where the boy was,— with 
his haunting eyes and his quiet ways. The 
slim white figure met about the upper floors, 


or seen in the garden, looking wistfully down 
the tangled avenues, was an alien link to a 
past he was trying by every device to forget. 
And the woman was only full of the careless 
joy of living. The summer waned and the 
early fall drew near. The Prince was more 
in his domain than ever. It was all his 
life. Then one day out of the still sky 
dropped chaos. 

It was at dinner, and Dear Boy and the 
Queen were discussing plans. Guests were 
to come in the coming months and changes 
were to be made, rooms overhauled, festiv- 
ities prepared for, happiness welcomed. 

“And the long polished room, Richard, 
on the third floor, that I want torn up, and 
made in two. With the one beyond, it will 
make another suite. They shall be done 
in brown and gold,—a dream,— we'll set 
the workers at it first,—” 

“‘Dear Boy,” said a queer, strained voice, 
“may I be excused?” The Prince had 
slipped to his feet, rigid, his thin face as 
colorless as his immaculate suit. He was 
looking at his iather with wide, tragic eyes. 

“Certainly, son,’ said the man kindly, a 
bit surprised. The Prince was never impo- 
lite. He never knew how he got out of the 
dining-hall or found his way up into the 
familiar regions. He only knew that, as he 
entered By-Low-Ville the red light was glow- 
ing dimly in the high window. The man 
and the Queen talked over the plans, loitered 
out among the falling leaves and went for a 
drive, coming home just before the early 
sunset. They would never have missed him 
had not Maggie ventured timidly to meet 
them, saying that he had not come to his 
private luncheon an hour ago. The ser- 
vants had searched, looking first into the 
long room where was his haunt, but all was 
still among its shadows. He was not to 
be found. Then the father’s heart awoke 
with its first faint stirring of concern. They 
hurried in and began to search in every 
nook for the little white figure. Over all 
the house they went. It was a queer quest, 
searching for the child they had never missed 
before in all his lonely hours. At last they 
stumbled across the great room. The man 
had never entered it since that day he had 
sat by the little desk. Now he hesitated, 
and at the threshhold laid his hand silently, 
as in presence of some holy thing, upon the 
portals. Silently, with slow familiar touch, 
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he slid them back. The shadows were thick 
in the high dim room. A graceful dryad 
stood on a pedestal to the left; between the 
deep, mullioned windows hung the pictures 
she had loved, slender nymphs in clouds and 
flowers; out of the dimness loomed the white 
rug in the sea of dark space, and there, just 
where a last beam of the dying sun fell re- 
flected, in a crimson splash stood her little 
rocker, and beside it with his face upon it, 
was the Prince, a solitary figure in the dusk. 
His curls fell forward and he made_ no 
sound. 

For a long time the silence was unbroken. 
Presently one of his small hands began to 
slip caressingly along the polished wood. 
It was as if he touched the fabric of a dress, 
a tender touch, infinitely fine. 

“Sweetheart,” said the Prince, suddenly, 
“Oh, Sweetheart! How can we bear it! 
They will take you from me. When they 
ruin By-Low-Ville they will kill you,—and 
it will kill me—you are all I have—Oh, 
Dearest, you will never be here in the chair 
again,—or come down the land to meet me, 
—or kiss me when I’m most lonesome!” 
The little voice sounded thin and eerie in 
the vastness of his domain. “The knights 
and the island and the under prince will all 
be gone,—but, O, its you, Sweetheart, I 
want,—you with the golden cloud and the 
pretty hands and the soft long dress. I'll 
die,—I’ll die,—I want to die if they kill 
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you,—I can’t stay here alone! Oh, I can’t 
stay here alone! Dear Boy and the Queen 
are here, but they don’t need me,—only 
you need me, and I need you,—and all of 
our land of By-Low-Ville will be killed. 

“‘What will we do, Sweetheart, Oh, what 
will we do?” He was not crying; the childish 
voice held a terrible, full-grown despair. 

At the distant door the Queen had lifted 
her jewelled hands, palm outward, to her 
eyes. With a woman’s soul she had seen, 
tardily, the light. The man stood gripping 
the heavy panel. In the dusk his face was 
working strangely. 

““My God!” he whispered, “‘he has been 
alone. How terribly alone!” 

“‘Sweetheart, Sweetheart,” cried the child 
at last, “Oh, my mother!” The man sprang 
forward down the room. In a moment he 
had gathered his son into hisarms. He spoke 
no word but held him. After an unmeasured 
silence the Queen crept up beside them. She 
sat softly in the little chair and held out her 
arms. Her eyes were wet. 

‘‘Give him to me,” she said. And there, 
in the dark, while the red light faded, she 
laid his face in her neck, folded him close, 
rocking softly with the rustle of long draperies, 
and through the shadows stole presently, 
the low, old melody of By-Low-Ville. 

“Richard,” she said gently, ‘“‘we have 
been blind, blind. Will you go below while 
I rock our son to sleep?” 


THE BYE-LOW BOAT 


HERE'S a bye-low boat, 
Safely a-float, 
On a wonderful Sundown Sea, 
When the tide swings low, 
And the star-beams glow, 
And the dream-elfins sing, in their glee: 
““Bye-O, baby bye, 
Sailing away we go; 
Swing low, swing high, 
To the land where the dream-trees grow.” 


There are fairies a-wing, 
Breezes that bring 
The breath of the clover-bloom; 
There are mermaids that dwell 
*Neath the surging swell, 
And they sing, from the twinkling sea-foam: 
“Sleep, dear, sweetly sleep, 
Out on the sea a-float, 
While dream-fairies creep 
Nearer the bye-low boat.” 


There’s a land of dreams, 
Where the white moon-beams 
Play over the gleaming strand, 
And the boat will glide 
O’er the Sundown Tide 
To the shore of that silver dream land. 
Sleep, dear, dream and sleep, 
Softly the daylight dies, 
While bright angels keep 
Watch from the star-lit skies. 


Olive A. Smith 




















THE VANISHED PIANO 


By Effie Stevens 


OW, George, 1 realiy should like to 

know what brings you to this corner 
of our old world, although I am well aware 
that it is none of my business,” remarked 
Henry Fenton, as he settled himself comforta- 
bly in his seat in the smoking car and pro- 
ceded to light a cigar. 

“Tf it was only Thanksgiving time, which 
it isn’t,” he continued, slowly, between the 
preliminary puffs, “I might imagine you 
were going to the paternal roof-tree to gladden 
the hearts of the old folks, and, incidentally, 
to assist in the demolition of the invincible 
turk.” 

Hazard laughed long and loud. 

“The paternal roof-tree happens to be in 
Brooklyn,” he observed, when he was once 
more in a condition for speech. ‘TI can just 
imagine the disgusted expression the mater’s 
face would wear, though, if she was to hear 
the pater and herself spoken of as old folks.” 

“Tt can’t be, it certainly can’t be, a young 
woman is the attraction?” Fenton’s tone was 
teasing. He well knew Hazard’s indiffer- 
ence on that subject. 

“No, it isn’t,” growled Hazard. 
after a piano.” 

“A piano! Hang it, man, couldn’t you 
find a piano in the whole of little, old New 
York ?” 

‘Not this one,” retorted Hazard, grinning. 

“To tell you the truth, I’m up against a 
rather puzzling proposition,” he added, gazing 
abstractedly out of the car window. 

“If I can help you in any way—” began 
Fenton, when Hazard interrupted. 

“T’ll tell you the whole story, old man. 
My aunt and cousin decided to shut up their 
house in the little town of Layton and spend 
the winter in New York. At their request, 
the mater engaged a furnished flat for them, 
but women like, they must bring a whole 
car load of stuff with them, including the 
piano, or, rather, not including the piano; 
for when the goods arrived, the piano had 
vanished into thin air.” 

Fenton whistled softly. 


*T am 


‘Perhaps it wasn’t shipped with the rest 
of the things,” he suggested. 

‘My aunt and cousin both insist that they 
saw the piano put on board the car.” 

“T should think it would be up to the rail- 
road authorities to produce that piano, then. 
Could it have been removed from the car 
en route?” 

“That’s the queer part of the affair; it 
wasn’t. When the car arrived in New York 
the Layton seal was unbroken. My relatives 
saw the piano in the car at Layton. When 
that baggage-car reached New York I was on 
hand, saw the unbroken Layton seal removed, 
and discovered the astonishing fact that the 
the piano had vanished, although the box 
which had contained it remained securely 
nailed up.” 

‘‘What do the police think of the matter?” 
asked Fenton, dryly. 

“Well, both the police and the railroad 
people have hinted that they think that my 
aunt and cousin probably know more about 
the matter than they care to tell. That, of 
course, is absurd, but the fuss has made my 
aunt quite ill.” 

‘So you are doing the Sherlock Holmes 
act, I take it. May I ask what deductions 
you have arrived at up to the present time?” 

“Since the infernal piano was in the car 
when it left Layton, and wasn’t in the car when 
it reached New York, although the seal was 
unbroken, the only deduction I have been 
able to make is that the blamed thing van- 
ished into thin air, only that doesn’t seem 
to agree with our preconceived notion of 
things,” exclaimed Hazard in disgust. 

‘“‘Are you sure your cousin doesn’t know 
something about the whereabouts of the 
piano?” queried Fenton. ‘Might there not 
be a young man in financial difficulties in 
the case?” 

“Great Peterkins! No. You don’t hap- 
pen to know my cousin. She is a young 
woman with a vocation, and there is no 
young man; but.if there were, he might sink 
beneath an ocean of financial difficulties be- 
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fore her New England conscience would so 
much as allow her to think of helping him 
out in any such way.” 

“You think the piano was stolen?” ven- 
tured Fenton. 

“JT don’t know what to think,” returned 
Hazard. ‘TI telephoned the baggage-master 
at Layton, and he replied that he hadn’t 
seen any small boys around with stray pianos 
tucked under their arms. When he did he 
would let me know. I thought I had better 
have a personal interview.” 

‘“‘He must be a character,” laughed Fenton. 

“He may know something about the piano,” 
asserted Hazard, meaningly. 

“Well,” rejoined Fenton, rising, ‘I wish 
you luck. I see we have nearly reached my 
station.” 

““Say,”’ exclaimed Hazard, eagerly, “‘why 
can’t you go on with me, and see this affair 
out?” 

“Td like to, ‘first-rate, George,” replied 
Fenton earnestly, ‘‘but you see I have a 
previous engagement.” 

“Bother your previous engagement,” 
growled Hazard. ‘Chuck it, and help an 
old chum out.” 

“I’m sorry, but it happens to be a wedding,” 
stammered Fenton. 

“Well, what of that. The affair can go 
on without you, can’t it?” 

“Hardly,” replied Fenton, in pitiful em- 
barrassment. “It happens to be my wed- 
ding.” 

Congratulations were in order, and the 
piano was forgotten. Fenton gave his friend 
a pressing, though belated, invitation to at- 
tend the wedding, but this Hazard persist- 
ently refused. 

After Fenton had left, Hazard’s thoughts 
once more returned to the vanished piano. 
The more he thought about it, however, the 
more it seemed beyond his comprehension. 

When he reached Layton, Hazard lost no 
time in singling out Thad Merridew, the 
baggage-master, who was a very important 
personage in his own estimation, and enter- 
ing into conversation with him. 

“If that piano was shipped from Layton, 
young man, it was shipped from Layton, 
and that is all there is to it,’’ asserted Merri- 
dew in his most bombastic manner. 

“Don’t you know whether it was shipped 
from here or not?” demagded Hazard in 
amazement. 


“Well!” drawled the baggage-master, ex- 
asperatingly, “‘I ain’t in the habit of opening 
every box that is sent by freight, but that 
piano of Mrs. Houston’s is on my books all 
right. Personally, however, I don’t know 
anything about it, anyway. I was at home 
all day with the neuralgia in my face, and 
my nephew, Bob Winters, took my place.” 

“Why the devil didn’t you say so before!” 
snapped the exasperated Hazard. ‘‘Where 
can I find this precious nephew of yours?” 

‘Well, he drives the team for the market, 
Tuesdays and Fridays, and the rest of the 
time he helps me if I heed him”, replied 
Merridew, complacently. ‘‘As this is Friday, 
he is naturally out with the delivery wagon.” 

“When will he return?” asked Hazard, 
impatiently. 

“He gets back about seven o’clock. No 
use your trying to overtake him. He boards 
over to the hotel, that being the only boarding- 
house hereabouts. He will go there for his 
supper. You had better have patience; it’s 
a good virtue to cultivate; and wait there 
for him.” 

Hazard concluded to follow this advice, 
hoping that the young man would be able 
to throw more light upon the affair of the 
missing piano, than his uncle had done. 

So he made his way to the shabby country 
hotel, engaged a room for the night, and 
ordered the best meal the place could produce. 

Hazard spent the remainder of the after- 
noon in wandering about the town, which 
he had never previously visited, and in making 
casual inquiries of the postmaster and others, 
with whom he came in contact, as to the 
character of Bob Winters. 

He found that Winters had the reputation, 
in country parlance, of being ‘‘middlin’ wild.” 
One old man shook his head and said, he 
“‘wouldn’t trust Bob Winters with a quarter 
of a cent, not a quarter of a cent,” he was 
that heedless and scatter-brained. Not a 
single person spoke a good word for poor 
Bob. 

So Hazard was hardly prepared for the 
open-faced young fellow who accosted him, 
as he was making his way leisurely from 
the hotel dining-room, about seven o’clock, 
with the assertion, ‘‘I just saw my uncle as I 
came in, and he said a stranger wanted to 
see. -me.”’ 

“Are you Bob Winters?” Hazard asked, 
finding it hard work to keep his astonishment 
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out of his voice. Ht did not seem possible 
that this smiling, frank -looking lad—he was 
nothing but a lad—could be the character 
who had been described as wild and scatter- 
brained, whatever this latter might be. 
“Yes, sir,” acknowledged Winters prompt- 
ly. ‘Uncle said you wanted to see me about 
that piano belonging to Miss Houston. Of 


course I have heard all about its being among . 


the missing. I remember the day it was 
sent, for Miss Houston and her mother had 
to wait some time for the men who were to 
bring it to the station, and they were real 
fussy about it; so afraid they would loose 
their own train. I told them I could attend 
to the piano all right, but they wanted to see 
it put on board themselves. Guess they were 
afraid to trust me. Anyway, the piano came 
in the nick of time.” 

‘“‘Who helped you to hoist the piano into 
the car?” asked Hazard quietly. He was 
beginning to see that the young fellow before 
him could have had no hand in the disap- 
pearance of the piano. 

“The two teamsters who brought the 
piano put it on board,” explained Winters, 
calmly. ‘They were huge fellows and didn’t 
seem to need my help.” 

“Didn’t it strike you as odd that two men, 
however stout, unless they, were second 
Goliaths, or Samsons, should be able to 
handle a heavy piano alone?” demanded 
Hazard, sharply. He now realized that Win- 
ters deserved the reputation of heedlessness, 
at least. 

“‘Great Peters! I hadn’t thought of that,” 
admitted the youth, shamefacedly. 

Hazard began to see daylight. 

Then a new thought struck him. 

‘‘By the way,” he remarked with forced 
composure, “I should think that when you 
weighed the box you would have discovered 
that something was wrong.” 

Winters face turned a livid hue, while 
fear was written on every feature. 

Then he braced up and looked Hazard 
squarely in the face. 

“T might as well own up and throw myself 
and my uncle on your mercy,” he confessed. 
“If the Company should hear of it, it would 
be as much as Uncle’s place is worth, but the 
scales were out of order that morning. I 
did not -find it out until IT came to weigh the 
piano, and it fell so far short in weight that 
I knew at once that something was wrong. 
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You see Miss Houston only bought the piano 
six months ago. It was shipped here from 
New York, and I knew the charges, so I 
let it pass thinking it would never be found 
out.” 

“And you never thought that the piano 
might not be in the box, instead of your scales 
being out of order,” ejaculated Hazard. 

“No,” retorted Winters, excitedly, ‘‘I just 
took it for granted that it was there. I see 
now I made a mistake.” 

“Never take things for granted,” advised 
Hazard, grimly. 

Winters shifted uneasily from one foot to 
the other. At last he blurted out, “I am 
due at the store in about fifteen minutes, so 
I must hurry and get my supper. In the 
morning I will help you in any way I can,” 

“One moment,” began Hazard quickly. 
**Can you tell me the names of those remark- 
able teamsters, and where I would be likely 
to find them?” 

“One was a negro, Bill Fisby, by name, 
who lives about a mile out of town on what is 
known as the River Road,” replied Winters. 
“He is a tough character, but I hardly think 
he would be equal to stealing a piano. Chick- 
en stealing would be more in his line. The 
other fellow was a stranger to me.” 

When left to himself, Hazard decided to 
make a call upon Bill Fisby that night, 
although he did not expect to get much out 
of the fellow. In his own mind, however, 
he was convinced that Fisby could tell mare 
about the missing piano, if he were so in- 
clined, than anyone else. 

After making a few guarded inquiries; for 
he did not wish his business to become too 
well known to the townspeople, as that might 
interfere with his discovering the whereabouts 
cf the piano; he found the house occupied 
by Bill Fisby. 

He had expected a cabin or hut, but he was 
not prepared for the huge, ramshackle farm 
house, which he came upon. 

Hazard wondered if he had made a mis- 
take in the directions given him. As there 
was a faint light in the upper regions, he 
thought it would do no harm to inquire, 
even though the people were evidently going 
to bed, so he gave a sharp rap upon the panels 
of the door. 

The sound of shambling footsteps over 
head, a muttered oath or two, a stumbling 
of heavy feet down the stairs, reached Haz- 
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ard’s ears; then the door was thrown open, 
suddenly, revealing by the light of a small 
lamp which he held well above his head, a 
huge, surly-looking negro, in decidedly un- 
conventional attire. 

Hazard started back. Then he pulled him- 
self together and inquired, “Is this Bill Fisby ?” 

“Yep,” grunted the negro. ‘‘What de 
debbil you want anyhow?” 

“You were the man who carried a piano 
to the station for Miss Houston the other 
day, I believe?” questioned Hazard. 

“Well, sposin’ I was?” asked Fisby in 
defiant tones. 

“‘Who was the man who helped you?” 
This was the first question that came into 
Hazard’s mind at the time. 

“Dat ain’t no concern ob you’n, young 
man, an you jes’ better be movin’ right on, 
*fore I move you,” threatened Fisby. 

Hazard saw that the fellow had been drink- 
ing and was in a belligerent condition. 

It was useless to think of getting any 
information out of him then, so he moved 
on, and the door was slammed behind him. 

The darkness was so intense that Hazard, 
used as he was to brilliantly lighted city 
streets, could not see his hand before him. 
He was at a loss as to which way to turn, 
when he felt someone or something grasp 
his coat sleeve. 

“What's that?” he gasped, more startled 
than he would have cared to own. 

‘Jes’ you wait,” piped a small, shrill 
voice, ‘I won’t hurt you. I’m only a gal.” 

“What are you doing out in the dark, 
child?” Hazard asked bruskly. He could 
now make out a tiny, tovsled-haired mite 
by his side. 

“Hush,” came in a shrill whisper from 
the diminutive form. ‘I heard what you 
said to Bill about the pianner. I saw the 
man, I did. I hate him, I do.” 

“What man?” inquired Hazard wonder- 
ingly. What could this child know about 
the man he wanted? 

“The man with Bill and the pianner, 
silly. I hate him. He told me I was a 
wicked girl, he did,” continued the mite. 
“His name’s Joseph Nettleton, and he lives in 
the old house, right up next to the burryin’ 
ground. Ugh! You keep right straight ahead 
and you'll find it.” Then the child relin- 
quished her grasp upon his sleeve, and van- 
ished in the darkness. 
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Hazard stood stock still, overcome by be- 
wilderment. What should he do? There 
was evidently more in the affair than he had 
supposed. He half wished that he had 
brought a detective with him from New 
York. 

Well, he was in for it now, and might‘as 
well see the matter through to the end. 
At least he could visit this Nettleton tonight. 
If he was not able to get anything out of 
him he could telegraph for a detective in the 
morning. 

Hazard started out at a good pace, but 
after a time, his footsteps flagged, and he 
realized that he was tired. Just as he was 
wondering if the “burryin’ ground” could, 
by chance, be in the next township, he saw 
before him two or three ghostly white tomb- 
stones. 

Close to the stone wall of the graveyard, 
surrounded by a fence, stood a house which 
Hazard decided must be the one for which 
he was looking. 

He opened the gate after some fumbling 
and walked up the uneven path, to the front 
door. 

Hazard rapped loudly. 

Everything was quiet. 

He rapped again. 

Then a dog, somewhere in the house, 
barked. 

Just as Hazard was about to leave, think- 
ing that probably no one was at home but 
the dog, since no lights were visible, an upper 
window was thrown open, and a head ap- 
peared. 

“Is it Mr. Sanford, come to see my son 
Joseph?” a feminine voice queried. 

“Yes,” returned Hazard promptly, ex- 
cusing the lie to his conscience by the fact 
of its necessity, and yet, trembling at thought 
of the consequences to himself that might 
arise from it. 

“Tl be right down. Joseph was expecting 
you, but you were so late I had given you 
up,” went on the voice. 

“Evidently Joseph is not at home,” thought 
Hazard. 

In a few minutes there was the sound of 
bolts withdrawn, a key grated in the lock, 
and the door was thrown open. 

Hazard found himself confronted by an 
angular, toothless old woman whose disor- 
dered gray hair was only partially hidden 
by a huge night cap, and whose faded calico 
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wrapper gave plain evidence of having been 
hastily donned. She was by no means an 
attractive or reassuring figure. 

By the light of the lamp which she carried, 
he saw that the small hall behind her was 
utterly devoid of furniture or carpeting. 

For a moment Hazard hesitated about 
entering the house. He remembered that 
no one knew of his whereabouts, and the 
thought recalled tales he had read of strange 
disappearances under similar circumstances. 

Then, with a feeling of disgust that he 
had allowed the unusual events to get upon 
his nerves, he pulled himself together, and 
followed the old woman into the house. 

‘Joseph had to go to a meeting in Derby, 
but he will be back before long,” she volun- 
teered, as she led the way into a large front 
room. 

Hazard wondered if the meeting to which 
she referred was not a gathering of some 
criminal organization to which he belonged. 
Perhaps this man was the leader in the affair 
of the piano, after all, and the negro was 
only the tool. 

He noted that the furniture which the 
room contained was piled in, hap-hazard, 
and that the floor was uncarpeted, and the 
windows without curtains. 

“T have only just come this week, and 
haven’t had time to get things settled yet,” 
his hostess explained. 

Suddenly the dog began to bark loudly. 

The old woman arose hurriedly, ‘I will 
go and see what ails that dog,” she mur- 
mured. ‘Perhaps Joseph is coming.” 

Picking up the lamp she went out, leaving 
Hazard in utter darkness. 

He could hear her stepping about in the 
room beyond, and speaking to the dog, but 
that was hardly reassuring. 

For all he knew there might be others in 
that house who were only awaiting the re- 
turn of Joseph, or a signal from the woman 
to rob and murder him. 

She might be plotting with them, even 
now, in a clever patter, for which the dog 
was a blind. He had heard of such things. 

He felt the cold chills run up and down 
his spinal column, and wished that he had 
had the forethought to bring a revolver with 
him. 

_ Hazard tried to remember if there was 
anything in the room which could be used 
as a weapon, in case such a thing was needed. 


At that moment the old woman returned 
with the light. 

She seemed to be nervous and ill at ease, 
and conversation flagged. 

Hazard fixed his eyes upon a small, but 
stout looking stand, near him, and wondered 
if he could knock a man over with it. 

He was considering the advisability of 
making an excuse for leaving the house, 
even though he felt that might hasten events, 
when the sound of wagon wheels was heard 
outside. 

His companion jumped up, and hurried 
out of the room, leaving Hazard once more 
in darkness. 

Hazard heard the sound of heavy footsteps; 
then a man’s voice was mingled with that 
of the woman, in eager conversation, although 
Hazard could distinguish nothing that was 
said. 

After what seemed an age, he heard the 
heavy footsteps approaching the room in 
which he sat, and he grasped the stand, 
and braced himself, determined to sell his 
life as dearly as possible; though he inwardly 
cursed his own foolhardiness in placing him- 
self in such a dangerous position. 

The door was flung open, and a tall, smil- 
ing young man, in decidedly clerical attire, 
entered the room, followed by the old woman 
with the light. 

“Sanford, old man, I am more than glad 
to see you,” the new-comer exclaimed, as he 
came forward with out-stretched hand. 

As he reached Hazard’s side, however, 
he stopped short. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he began, “I ex- 
pected to meet my old college chum, Tom 
Sanford. My mother has never met him, 
and so made a natural mistake.” 

“Tt is I who have made the mistake,” in- 
terposed Hazard, hurriedly, taking in the 
fact that he had made a dreadful blunder, 
and that his fears had been entirely ground- 
less. The young man before him was a 
clergyman and not a teamstér. 

As briefly as possible he told his story. 

“That child must have sent me to the 
wrong house,” he declared, in closing. 

“T think not,” laughed Mr. Nettleton. 
“T caught her beating a younger brother 
unmercifully a few days ago, and tried to 
show her the error of her ways, but I am 
afraid I did not do her much good.” 

Then after a pause he continued, “TI also 
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had a little tc do with the piano belonging 
to Miss Houston. I was passing her house 
one day and noticed a number of men trying 
to carry a piano out of the house. I saw 
help was needed and rendered it. I found 
the piano was to be taken to a shop in Derby 
to be repaired, and as I wished to go to Derby, 
and had no horse of my own then, I made 
arrangements with the colored teamster to 
be allowed to ride with him. The child, 
doubtless, saw me then.” 

“But,” stammered Hazard, “I don’t un- 
derstand. My aunt said nothing to me about 
sending the piano away to be repaired. 
Isn’t that for all the world like a woman? 
Besides, why wasn’t it shipped directly from 
Derby, instead of being brought back here?” 

“That is easy enough to guess at,” re- 
turned Mr. Nettleton smiling. ‘‘Your aunt, 
being a woman, wanted all her things to go 
together.” 

“Tam getting all mixed up on this affair,” 
acknowledged Hazard. ‘‘Were the men who 
were helping to lift the piano negroes?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Mr. Nettleton. ‘The 
men were neighbors. The negro teamster 
does the trucking for Mr. Masters, the pro- 
prietor of the music store and repair shop 
at Derby. Mr. Masters does not do a very 
large business and so does not keep many 
employes. He has to depend largely on 
volunteer help or that hired in for the occa- 
sion, when it comes to moving pianos.” 

“T shall have to see this Masters and 
find out if the piano ever left his shop,” 
observed Hazard. 

“T will drive you over in the morning, if 
you wish,” proposed Mr. Nettleton. ‘I 
should really like to see the end of the affair.” 

Hazard thankfully accepted his offer, and 
returned to the hotel so completely exhausted 
that the hardness of the bed did not inter- 
fere with his sleeping soundly. 

The next morning, after a hearty breakfast, 
Hazard set out for the parsonage, not wish- 
ing to cause Mr. Nettleton any more trouble 
than was necessary. 

Things looked very different about the 
parsonage in the bright morning sunlight. 

Even Mrs. Nettleton, in neat and com- 
plete morning attire, was by no means a 
bad-looking old woman. 

Hazard enjoyed his ride to Derby with the 
social young minister. 

Mr. Masters, the proprietor of the music 
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store, a stout, ruddy-visaged. person, listened 
to Hazard’s story in open-mouthed and 
bulging-eyed amazement. 

“Never heard anything like it,” le ejac- 
ulated, when the narration was finished. 
“Bill Fisby and another negro came for 
Miss Houston’s piano. I was busy at the 
time and so was obliged to send them up- 
stairs after it alone. I noticed that they had 
been drinking some, but they are used to 
the work of packing pianos so I did not 
worry; besides I expected my own work- 
men to assist them. It looks as if the fools 
took the box and left the piano here.” 

Here Mr. Masters burst forth in a peal 
of hearty laughter. 

As soon as he could compose himself, he 
opened a door leading to a work room be- 
yond, and called, ‘ Richards!” 

“Yes sir,” replied that individual promptly. 

“Do you remember helping Bill Fisby 
carry cut Miss Houtson’s piano the cther 
day?” asked Masters. 

“T didn’t know that it had been taken 
away, sir,” returned Richards. ‘‘If it was 
Monday, neither Smith nor myself were here 
until afternoon.” 

“Come up-stairs, gentlemen,” said Mas- 
ters, turning to his guests, ‘and we will 
take a look at the store room. I haven’t 
been up there myself for a week, but I dare 
say we shall find the missing piano there 
safe and sound. Ha! ha! ha! I can’t help 
laughing when I think about the time you 
have had hunting up that piano when it 
was reposing peacefully in my store all the 
time.” 

Hazard did not feel that it was much of a 
laughing matter. 

The store room contained about’ a dozen 
pianos, most of them new. 

As Mr. Masters entered the room his eyes 
rested accidentally upon one of the pianos. 
His face grew so red that it seemed almost 
a purple, and his alarmed guests feared an 
attack of apoplexy. 

He turned about suddenly, and marched 
for the head of the stairs. 

“Richards,” he thundered, “I thought 
you told me that Mrs. Blake’s piano was 
sent over there the first thing this morning.” 

“Yes, sir, it was,” replied Richards meekly. 

“Not a little bit it wasn’t,” exclaimed 
Mr. Masters wrathfully. ‘Its right here in 
this store room now.” 








THE VANISHED PIANO 


‘*But—but—” stammered Richards, ‘‘a 
piano was sent to Mrs. Blake this morning. 
I saw to it myself. I thought it was hers.” 

“Well, its a lucky thing for you that a 
piano of some kind was sent,” shouted Mas- 
ters. ‘‘Mrs. Blake’s daughter is to be married 
at home today, and they wanted the piano 
to play the wedding march on.” 

This last was in a milder tone, and more 
fc-r the benefit of his guests than for the infor- 
mation of his assistant. 

Masters gave the pianos a hasty survey. 

“Gentlemen,” he remarked, “chow would 
you like to attend a wedding this morning? 
We may be a trifle late for the ceremony but 
I can give a pretty certain guess that we shall 
find that vanishing piano there.” 

The three men got into Mr. Nettleton’s 
buggy, and though, owing to Mr. Masters’ 
size, the quarters were rather cramped ones, 
they reached Mrs. Blake’s house in safety. 

The wedding party was just on the point 
of driving away when Hazard jumped from 
the buggy. 

To his intense amazement a cheerful and 
familiar voice called out from one of the 
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carriages, ‘‘Hello, old chap! Changed your 
mind didn’t you about coming to my wed- 
ding, but you’re a bit too late for the cere- 
mony. There’s plenty of wedding cake left 
though. Hope you found that piano.” 

Then the driver whipped up his horses, 
and the carriage rolled away, leaving Hazard 
standing at the roadside gaping like any 
country yokel. 

“Fenton!” gasped Hazard, his brain reel- 
ing. To think that I had forgotten all about 
his wedding, even to the young lady’s name 
and place of residence.” 

He reached the house just in time to hear 
Mrs. Blake exclaiming, “‘I knew you would 
be right over after that piano, Mr. Masters.” 

“You found out the mistake then?” in- 
quired Mr. Masters blandly. 

“Naturally,” replied Mrs. Blake, “I sim- 
ply had to keep it though, until the wedding 
was over.” 

Hazard walked into the pretty parlor, 
all tricked out with its wedding decorations, 
and there, under an-arch of carnation pinks 
and evergreen, stood his aunt’s vanished 
piano. 





RIDE OF FAITH 


By Josephine Page Wright 


IFE is a whirr of wheels, 
A shriek of escaping steam; 
Life is a mumble, 
A roar and a rumble, 
A flash of the headlight’s gleam. 
He hath much to dread, he hath much to fear 
Who hath small faith in his Engineer. 


Facing the darkness ahead, 
Some One with sleepless eyes 
Watches the lights, 
Thro’ the misty nights, ' 
While a soul sings its luiabies. 
He cannot count the gift too dear, 
Who hath great faith in his Engineer. 














THE SONG MY DAD’S OLD BUGGY 
USED TO SING 


oo summer days in June do linger long, 
My memory wakes the dearest, sweetest song, 
The faintest and the quaintest and the daintiest old song— 
The song my dad’s old buggy used to sing. 
I remember how Old Ben would stamp his feet, 
Awaiting all impatient in the street, 
A-twitching and a-switching, and so anxious to begin 
The song my dad’s old buggy used to sing. 
Jog-jog, jog-jog, 
Squeakety-squeakety-squeak ! 
The song my dad’s old buggy used to sing. 


How bright the sun, how green the fields were then; 
With Thrush, and Lark, and little Jennie Wren 
A-winging and a-singing and a-joining in the song— 
The song my dad’s old buggy used to sing. 
I remember when we passed the piney ridge, 
And down the dusty hillside, o’er the bridge, 
How neatly and completely the old tune changed around, 
The song my dad’s old buggy used to sing. 
Thud-thud, thud-thud, 
Rattle-rattle roll! 
The song my dad’s old buggy used to sing. 


When passing o’er the carpet of the wood, 
The tune would croon as softly as it could; 
A-hushing and a-brushing and a-swishing through the wood— 
The song my dad’s old buggy used to sing. . 
When wading through the gravel bottom stream, 
How beautiful the melody would seem! 
A-whirring and a-purring and a-slurring in the song— 
The song my dad’s old buggy used to sing. 
A-whirr-a-whirr, a-whirr-a-whirr 
Kerplunker, plunker, plash! 
The song my dad’s old buggy used to sing. 


Hamilton Pope Galt 






































THE VOICE OF THE INFINITE 


By Edward S. Pilsworth 


HE foreign-looking gertleman lifted his 

hat, a gesture new to me from one man 

to another. ‘‘Mistaire Fenton?” he queried. 

“That is my name,” I returned, surprised 
at his knowleage of me. 

“Your uncle, my very dear friend, Colman, 
he:—How you say it? Ah! Give me the 
pleasure of greeting you, m’sieur,” and, with 
a fine bow, he handed me a card. Glancing 
at it as we shook hands, I read: 

AUGUSTE DELARUE 

and down in the lower left-hand corner, in 

much smaller type, 

“Connoisseur in painting and bric-a-brac.” 
“‘But how did you recognize me?” I asked. 
“Ah, ha!” he laughed, with a queer shrug, 

as we walked along the platform. ‘“ Your 

uncle, he show to me a type of the great 

Daguerre, and he say: ‘The young man, my 

dear fellow, play’—ah—how you? Oh, yes, 

‘center hurry on the team of the college foot- 

ball.’ What more is necessary, hein? I see 

m’sieur. I acknowledge myself of the dear 
friend Colman, his emissary; and we will 
together, unless you sooner would a fiacre 
take, walk to the apartments of your uncle.” 

We walked, to my great delight, up Fifth 
Avenue, and my eyes—those of a rustic born, 
bred and educated in a small country town of 
the Middle West—opened wide with wonder 
and delight. The incessant chatter. of the 
Frenchman fell pleasantly on my ears, and 
though I was too engrossed by my surround- 
ings to pay much attention to his talk, it 
formed a pleasant commentary upon the at- 
tractions of the walk. He began presently 
to talk about my uncle, giving me to under- 
stand that he was somewhat ailing, and that 
for the last few days he had been very intro- 
spective and morose. I was expressing re- 
gret, when he halted at one of the apartment 
palaces clustered around the entrance to the 
park. 

“Your uncle,” he said, “lives here,” and 
turning, entered. Through the lobby to the 
elevator, and up to the twelfth floor we went, 


“myself. 


and then turned toward the front of the build- 
ing. ‘‘Ah,” said Delarue, “‘he pays for the 
rent of his suite more than my income.” 
There was no touch of envy in his tone, only 
a good-humored kind of comic despair. 

My uncle, as I remembered him some eight 
or ten years back, was a big figure of a man, 
of a jovial and optimistic temperament. As 
he took my hand today, the change in him 
struck me like a blow; and though a natural 
embarrassment forbade me to closely ex- 
amine him, the general effect was startling 
and ghastly. 

The Frenchman shortly left us, with the 
remark that he would look around tomorrow 
early. 

“Well, Harry,” said my uncle, with an 
attempt at geniality, “What do you think 
of New York?” And then, before I could 
reply, ‘“‘Did your mother object to your com: 
ing?” 

This question plunged me into some con- 
fusion, although it was not my mother who 
objected, but my father. He, the pastor of 
a Congregational church, although liberal in 
matters of religion, is very conventional in 
many other directions, and some well-au- 
thenticated incidents of my uncle’s early life 
led him to doubt the benefit of the journey. 
I managed to stammer out some answer, and 
my uncle proceeded: 

“T could not get you a room on this floor, 
lad, but you have one on the floor above; my 
man has instructions to treat you as he would 
If you want anything, speak to 
Jenks.” Then, wistfully: ‘There is some- 
thing wonderfully like your mother about 
your eyes, my boy; but never mind that now. 
Sit.down, and tell me about them. Help 
yourself to a weed.” 

While we talked, I studied him, and he 
evened up much worse than a casual glance 
had shown. As I have remarked, he was a 
big man, or rather, his bones were large, but 
the flesh was flabby and of a curious appear- 
ance; it did not look so soft, but rather 
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as though it lacked resiliency, and if indented 
with a finger, the hollow would show and the 
place remain; and it hung on the bones too 
much like rags on a scarecrow—separate and 
apart from the framework. His eyes were 
quick and with occasional flashings, throwing 
searching glances restlessly around; peering 
into dark corners from where he sat, and 
looking with concern into the open doorway 
of his bedroom. He was forever moving his 
seat, and once he arose and looked beneath 
it. When he saw the silly expression of sur- 
prise upon my face, he flushed uneasily, and 
I thought frowned a trifle. As I was there 
on his bounty, I was careful thereafter to 
notice nothing. 

But the thing that most impressed me, and 
at the same time aroused a curious feeling of 
horror, was a miserable-looking sore, of an 
angry and inflamed appearance, situated on 
and around the left ear. There was some- 
thing exquisitely revolting about this sore, 
which was circular in shape, and about three 
and a half, or four, inches in diameter. It 
had a greasy appearance, as though it had 
been recently rubbed with salve—as indeed 
it very well might have been—and there were 
pieces of dead and curled white skin sticking 
to it. But for the unusual regularity of the 
shape, and the strange position, I would have 
judged it to be a terrible burn; and though 
my gorge rose at the sight, and a nausea took 
possession of me, I must ever be glancing at 
it, and only look away to glance again. My 
uncle must have noticed my attention, yet 
volunteered no explanation as to the why or 
wherefore of it. 

I have been thus particular in description, 
as it was the first malignant intimation of the 
terrible after events recorded here. 

The telephone ringing, he asked me, with 
a peculiarly hesitating manner, to answer it, 
which I did, receiving some trivial message, 
and delivering his answer. I responded to 
a half-dozen or so calls that afternoon and 
evening. Most of them were on business 
matters, and, even to my inexperienced ears, 
dealt in large and weighty affairs, and one or 
two were from friends; mostly enquiries re- 
lating to the condition of his health. 

The day slipped by, and though naturally 
impatient to see some of the great city, my 
uncle and I talked and chatted, mostly about 
myself, and home and the folks. He asked 
me many questions about our affairs, and the 
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provision my father was enabled to make for 
his large family; but never a word did he 
volunteer about himself or his life, either at 
home or abroad. His conversation was 
graced by a remarkable elegance of expres- 
sion, and discovered a wide range of observa- 
tion and experience, but through it all ran a 
certain disconnectedness, as though his 
thoughts were wandering. I believe, as I 
look back, that he was really anxious to learn 
about the home folk, but the turmoil of his 
mind made strange discrepancies of our talk- 
ing. I do not know that I can explain my- 
self better than by giving a sample, which, 
by the way, was of no unusual character. 

“And your mother is happy?” he asked. 

“‘T have never had any reason to believe 
otherwise,” I answered. 

“Ah, well. She was always a home body, 
even when we were children together; and 
the country is the place for bucolic happiness. 
It is long since I saw the country, except from 
a car window.” 

So he led me on, and I talked of my father’s 
ministrations, and of sister Jennie, and the 
twins; and of hunting and fishing, and camp- 
ing out; waxing eloquent, as a boy will, when 
started upon such subjects. At first, he 
asked questions, expressive of a tender in- 
terest in our affairs, and showing, by little 
subtleties of expression, how deep was his 
knowledge of humanity and its phases. Then 
by degrees his remarks grew less frequent, 
and I could see by the way his eyes riveted 
on the carpet that his attention was with- 
drawn. I stopped, and the cessation of my 
chatter aroused him. For a moment his 
gaze wandered, then settled upon me with a 
pleading that almost drew a cry from me. 

“Ah, Harry, my boy,” he said suddenly, 
and with a little shiver, ‘‘ Your father is wrong 
to take hell and eternal damnation out of his 
creed. I know he is wrong. I know!” And 
then, in a tone little above a whisper, ‘‘I 
know!” 

The infinite despair in his voice, and the 
incongruity of the interruption, struck me 
like a buffet, and, making some foolish ex- 
cuse, of which he took no notice, I sidled from 
the room. It was not until I had been well 
jostled and jolted in the bustle of the glaring 
lobby, that I could draw a deep breath or 


‘that my blood commenced to move. 


From this moment a deep pity for my uncle 
filled my soul. 
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THE VOICE OF 


We had supper in his room that evening, 
and the gloom fell deeper and heavier on our 
spirits as the daylight waned; yet still he 
made no motion for me to leave him, nor 
offered to retire himself. The travel and 
excitement of the day had made me drowsy, 
and about eleven o’clock I caught myself 
dozing; for the next hour, I doubt if there 
were many minutes when I was really wide 
awake. The tinkle of the telephone at last 
staitled me into action, and as I jumped to 
my feet, I noticed that the chronometer on 
the wall was pointing exactly to midnight. 

As I was removing the receiver from the 
hook, a deep sigh from behind startled me, 
and IJ half turned my head, to see my uncle 
bending forward in his chair, his face a 
ghastly gray, his eyes protruding horribly 
from his head, and his teeth showing in a 
grin of terrible, soul-revolting and agonized 
fear. One glimpse I got of him, then every 
light in the room shot out, and we stood in 
sudden blackness. a 

At the same moment, the receiver went 
hot; red-hot; white-hot; and I dropped it 
with a shriek of agony. When, turning to 
my uncle, I had withdrawn my head from 
the receiver, I was yet close enough to feel 
the terrific heat, and hear the tempestuous 
swirl of maddening sound flung outward in 
the room. Underlaying the noise was a 
rush of wild, cruel and barbaric music; and 
woven into the uproar a voice, fierce, bestial, 
animal; everything vile, cruel and brutish. 
There was no manner of articulate words, 
yct somehow a message, ‘‘Two weeks,” 
seemed to run through all this swinish rum- 
bling. 

All this came, struck us, and passed away, 
like the rush of a vulture in the night, and 
when the lights flashed up once more, I stood 
stunned and dizzy and shivering with fright 
and pain, and gazed at the receiver like a 
whipped schoolboy. As my senses returned, 
I looked around for my uncle; he was tipped 
forward in his chair, huddled together in a 
strange attitude; a ghastly gray of horror on 
his face, and _ senseless. 

Placing him upon the bed, I bathed his 
face and hands with whiskey, and, forcing 
some with difficulty through his clenched 
teeth, he drew a fluttering breath or two and 
opened his eyes. Asking in a weak voice to 
be left alone, I went out, closing the door 
reverently, as I might have upon a corpse. 
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As I entered the corridor, I became con- 
scious of a terrible pain in my left hand, and, 
holding it in the light, discovered that it was 
burned in a fearful manner. Wrapping my 
handkerchief around it, I hurried in search of 
help, and something to steady my shattered 
nerves. 

My sleep that night was troubled and 
broken, filled with the tinkle of the telephone, 
and it was well along toward morning before 
I sank to rest. It was late when I awoke, 
and in my country innocence I felt somewhat 
uneasy at the hour, though I was surprised 
to find the lobbies deserted and few signs of 
wide awake activity. I was still more sur- 
prised, on opening the door of my uncle’s 
sitting-room, to behold a young and beau- 
tiful woman reclining in a rocker, busy with 
some magazines. 

Muttering an apology, I prepared to re- 
tire, when she arose, making a pretty gesture 
of protestation. 

“You are the young Mr. Fenton, are you 
not?” she asked, and held forward a dainty 
little hand, as I acknowledged the truth with 
a bow. ‘‘I am Miss Delarue, the daughter 
of the French gentleman who met you at the 
railway depot yesterday. My father is 
closeted with your uncle, sir, and I keg you 
will not run away.” 

Stammering something, I took the seat she 
indicated, confused by the blaze of her beauty; 
which confusion, as I could well see, both 
flattered and amused her. She talked an 
almost pure English, decorated with an in- 
describable trick of expression; more, I 
fancy, in the gestures than in the words. 

We chatted and talked of commonplace 
affairs, and though she must have noticed 
the bandages on my hand, she made no 
reference to the cause. I reflected that pos- 
sibly this lack of interest might be the result 
of previous knowledge in the matter, or per- 
haps might be the effect of a foreign deli- 
cacy. We were progressing nicely in our 
friendship, when the door of my uncle’s bed- 
room opened, and the Frenchman appeared. 
He gave a little start at sight of me, and, 
bending backward, said a few words in 
French, receiving an answer in the same 
tongue, after which he closed the door and 
advanced toward me with much warmth of 
expression. 

“My dear young sir,” said he, “Your 
uncle,—ah,—seeck this morning is; ve-ry 
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seeck; and I think we would rather leave 
him by alone. I, alas, have to constrain my- 
self, and some pictures see, but you young 
people, a walk in the park can take; and, 
mon chere, the young gentleman would the 
pretty swans, and the ducklets, like to ob- 
serve. Adieu, my children,” he went on, 
as we left the door, “Adieu.” 

I liked little this method of excluding me 
from my uncle’s apartments, although it was 
doubtless his wishes, and the request was 
precluded in such a manner that I could not, 
without incivility, refuse. In the sunshine 
of the park, and the company of the beau- 
tiful French girl, the dark thoughts of my 
brain faded away, and, when I left her at the 
door of her residence, I had nearly resumed 
my normal composure. A sharp walk com- 
pletely restored me, and I entered my uncle’s 
room once again in possession of my custom- 
ary good spirits. 

The first sight of him, however, lying, woe- 
begone and haggard, on a couch, with the 
horrible sore so prominent on his face, dis- 
pelled my elation, and I heard again the voice 
of the telephone and the undercurrent of 
barbaric and cruel music. From the mo- 
ment I entered the room, I felt myself within 
the grasp of some mysteriously unknown 
and terrible combination. Jenks was at the 
telephone, talking, and I noticed that the in- 
strument was working in a normal manner. 

“Harry,” my uncle queried, as Jenks left 
the room, “‘What do you think of Miss Dela- 
rue?” I was surprised at the question, and 
at his ignoring the events of the previous 
night; but never a word did he utter about 
therm, but continued talking of commonplace 
and futile subjects. Whether as the result 
of agitation, or from some injury received 
during the fainting spell, the sore upon his 
ear was of a peculiarly angry and sinister 
appearance. I noticed that his hand would 
sometimes stray toward it, only to be snatched 
away with a shudder at the lightest touch. 
Feeling out of place and nervous, I excused 
myself and went to the public dining-room, 
afterward retiring to my room for a pipe and 
to think. 

The events of the night gave me sufficient 
matter for reflection, and I studied the affair 
of the telephone and the condition of my 
uncle’s ear—which, by some unaccountable 
twist of circumstances, seemed bound to- 
gether—and the peculiar nervousness of his 
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attitude, until my brain seemed falling to 
pieces, and then in an inspired moment, the 
explanation flashed upon me. 

A crossed wire! 

Yes, by Jove, that was it. The telephone 
must be crossed by a wire of high voltage 
that in some manner sent its current through 
the receiver, and turned it red-hot. It would 
also account for the sounds and the curious 
noises, and the voice and the music were 
probably hallucinations of an excited brain. 
Eureka! That would also account for the 
sore on my uncle’s head; he had held the 
receiver too close and the result was that 
malignant and unsightly burn. What a fool 
I was not to have thought of that before. 
The size and the peculiar shape, together with 
it’s unusual position, were accounted for, and 
with a sigh of relief, I caught up my hat and 
went out for a stroll. . 

When I returned, my uncle was seated in 
a Morris chair, and I thought that I noticed 
a healthier look than was apparent in the 
morning. 

“Uncle,” I said, after greeting him, ‘I 
have straightened out the matter to perfec- 
tion.” 

“What is this puzzling proposition you 
have straightened out, Harry, lad?” he asked 
good-humoredly. 

“The telephone,” I started, and stopped; 

for even as I spoke, I saw hopeless fear and 
terror take possession of him. The same 
dirty gray of the night before spread over 
his face; the same speechless horror came 
into his eyes; and, putting his hands upward 
in the air, he tremulously wrung them in 
mute despair. 
* Terrified, I rushed to the cabaret, and, 
returning with a decanter of whiskey, held 
the neck of the bottle to his lips. He drank 
and drank, till in fear I removed it, and a 
little color came floating back to his face, 
and his hands stopped their desperate flut- 
tering. 

“My heart,” he gasped, finally, but I knew 
he lied. It was something else besides his 
heart, and my new-found optimism incon- 
tinently fled. 

We sat alone for the remainder of the night; 
he talking of every-day occurrences, flashing 
occasionally into bursts of wit and eloquence, 
anon falling into fits of gloomy introspection, 
and I, glad to follow his lead, joined in the 
one and respected the other. 
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As on the previous evening, his depression 
increased toward midnight, and re-acted upon 
me to such an extent that, at some few minutes 
to twelve, I found myself possessed of a 
strange and intolerable restlessness. Mov- 
ing aimlessly about, I divided my time be- 
tween the clock and my uncle and the tele- 
phone. The ashen gray on his face and the 
look of fear in his hollow eyes both deepened 
as the seconds ticked away; and slowly, 
slowly as the tramp of fate, they passed. A 
sickening repulsion grasped my viscera, and 
I found that I was holding my breath and 
strangling. The muscles that moved my 
chest refused to work except by an effort of 
will, and I doubt if either of us breathed at 
all for a space before midnight. 7 

When some distant clock began to chime 
the hour, I jumped as from a physical blow, 
and my uncle fell back, helpless, limp and 
ghastly. With strained attention, we counted 
the strokes, and, as the last one reverberated 
on the air, I drew my breath with a terrible 
gasp and, falling into a chair, began a spasm 
of hysterical laughter. My uncle lay as one 
dead, and for a time I thought he had fainted, 
but a little gasp at last, and he sat up, his eyes 
shining with a feverish gaiety. 

“Come on, Harry!” he shouted, ‘‘Let’s 
make a night of it. Ring the bell for Jenks.” 

When I did so, he ordered supper, and plied 
me with wine, and poured forth a flood of 
quips and jokes and funny stories for the 
next three hours. But it was pitiable, and 
even through the fumes of the liquor my 
heart bled for him; for at times the veneer 
of his jubilation would show thin, and the 
despair of his soul peer through. I know 
little of how I got to bed that night, or when, 
but it was late when I awoke the next morn- 
ing, my head aching and filled with curious 
pains. 

That day was a sample of the ensuing week. 
Occasional visits from the Frenchman; walks 
with his daughter; and gloomy evenings until 
midnight; then feverish, drunken gaicty until 
three or four o’clock in the morning. I 
dreaded to think of what my parents would 
say to such debaucheries; and was careful, 
in my letters home, to say nothing of my 
doings. And all this time the telephone was 
working in such a commonplace, every-day 
kind of way that I came near losing my ter- 
ror of it,—that is, until midnight, when some 
such scene as I have described would take 
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place; though with somewhat diminishing 
intensity as the days wore along. Neither, by 
word or gesture, was any notice, direct or 
otherwise, taken of my injured hand, though 
I frequently caught my uncle glancing fur- 
tively at the bandage. 

It was just one week from the date of my 
arrival that.I received a request from my 
mother for some little knick-knack, and on 
my return from purchasing it met the French- 
man and his daughter leaving the hotel. 
Lifting my hat, I was about to pass, when 
Delarue caught my arm. 

“J,” said he, “must to my pictures go; 
but you, my young m’sieur, can play. If the 
time hang heavy on your hands does—a, ah, 
what you call,—yes,—hangs, a stroll in the 
park, my daughter with. What you say? 
If you see her home, it will save the five sous 
of car fare,” and he laughed at his little joke. 

“Perhaps Mr. Fenton is busy, father,” re- 
plied Louise. 

I hastened to express my more than will- 
ingness, for both the girl and the old man 
were great favorites with me, and I flattered 
myself that the feeling was returned. 

We wandered through the park, sitting in 
shady nooks and watching the throng ride 
by; dawdling along silent walks, and, in 
some unaccountable manner, grew serious, 
looking upon the lighter life about us as at 
a thing apart. In this spirit, we arrived at 
her home, and though she asked me to enter, 
and I wished it, yet an unknown reason with- 
held me, and I excused myself. I waited 
while she went within the house, then turned 
to retrace my steps home, when I heard 
my name called from the doorway, and she 
re-appeared. 

“Mr. Fenton,” she called, coming down 
to me, “I am interfering in affairs that I 
have no business to touch; but go, for God’s 
sake, back to your mother. Your uncle is 
a wicked man, and the sins of the father shall 
be visited upon the children.” Then, not 
waiting for any answer, she ran lightly up 
the steps and disappeared within the house, 
leaving me standing on the sidewalk, smitten 
with astonishment. 

As I slowly wandered back, my mind dwelt 
heavily upon this warning, which harmon- 
ized strongly with my own desires; pity for 
my uncle had hitherto restrained me from 
leaving, that and the unsubstantial nature of 
my fears; for I could hardly allege as an 
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excuse a crossed wire in a telephone. The 
reference to the sins of fathers I set down to 
girlish romanticism, and possibly a twisted 
metaphor. 

These thoughts occupied so much of my 
attention that when I cannoned against a 
person coming in the other direction, I 
glanced up with an apology, and was much 
surprised to discover Louise’s father. My 
resolution was taken on the instant, and 
stopping, I turned and walked along with 
him. 

“Mr. Delarue,” I said, “‘I apologize be- 
fore commencing, but will you give me a 
plain answer to a plain question?” 

“Sir, Mistaire Fenton,” he returned, grow- 
ing grave, “‘if it is anything that to me re- 
lates,” tapping himself upon the breast, “TI 
shall be, oh, so happy; but,” dropping his 
voice impressively, “‘if to some other person,— 
shall we say a gentleman, a very dear friend 
of mine ?—could you, my dear boy, ask me, 
Auguste Delarue, to his confidence betray?” 
The keen wits of the old man had fathomed 
my intention, and foiled it before utterance. 

For a while I sulked, but he apologized 
handsomely, and I finally saw the matter 
as he would have me. Indeed, to be candid, 
I admired him for refusing to betray his 
friend. 

“Well,” said I, throwing an accent of 
friendliness into my voice, to show I was 
not offended, “if you will not answer my 
quesiion, perhaps you will give me some 
advice?” 

“T will do what I can, my dear young sir.” 

“Tf I can get no better, I must even be 
content with that,’ I said. ‘‘And now for 
it: Am I standing in personal danger if I 
stay with my uncle?” 

For a while he walked along by my side, 
evidently considering deeply. ‘I would be 
in the wrong, Mistaire Fenton, did I answer 
you absolutely; and, indeed, my dear boy, 
you should exercise on what has already 
happened to you some judgment. Your 
uncle, my dear friend, Colman, has a full 
life lived, but that, of course, is his own 
affair. He has ideas on certain subjects of 
an influence, in which I think he is mistaken. 
If my surmises are correct, you are in no 
danger. If, however, his ideas are true— 
bah!” He ceased to talk, and though I was 
quivering with excitement and suppressed 


anxiety, walked along by my side dumb and 
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buried in a deep consideration. Once he 
muttered something in his native tongue, but 
too rapidly for me to distinguish the mean- 
ing, and then, with a gesture singularly ex- 
pressive of dislodging a consequence, turned 
in the street and took me by the arm. ‘Mon 
pauvre Henri,” he said, ‘‘if the ideas of your 
uncle are correct, you are in great danger. 
Very great danger. Danger of which I can- 
not bring myself to speak, but which means 
more, unutterably more, than mere bodily 
harm and injury.” Shaking my hand vig- 
orously, he looked at me for a moment with 
great intensity, then, turning on his heel, he 
strode away. 

It may be imagined that I received cold 
comfort from these answers, and, after star- 
ing vacantly at the back of the departing 
Frenchman for a moment, I took to my 
heels and caught him. As I laid my hand 
upon his shoulder, I came to a very sudden 
and, after the warning I had received, silly 
resolution. 

“Sir,” said I, “I thank you. And now 
listen to me for a moment. It would seem 
to me, though I pretend to small knowledge 
in the matter, that my uncle should have as 
deep an intimacy with his affairs as any 
other man could have; and if this is correct, 
he evidently stands in the shadow of some 
sinister and threatening danger. Now, I am 
going it blind; but it looks a currish trick 
to sponge on a man’s bounty while he is 
prosperous, and sneak the minute things 
turn a wrong corner; so I am going to stay 
and take my chances with whatever threat- 
ens. If he goes, I go; and I would be much 
obliged if you would break the news gently 
to my mother, Mr. Delarue.” 

I had begun this speech in the exalted key 
of a boy’s braggadocio, and finished it like 
a sentimental song; but the Frenchman did 
not laugh, only did a very curious thing. 
Turning swiftly, he folded me tightly in his 
arms, and kissed me fervidly on the fore- 
head; then, holding me at a distance—and 
I could see the tears shining in his honest 
eyes—he again drew me toward him, and, 
imprinting another kiss, turned and fled. I 
was blushing desperately, and filled with 
confusion and embarrassment, for the pass- 
ers-by were laughing, yet in my inmost soul 
I liked it; and I think the action showed me 
more than any words could do the desperate 
view the Frenchman took of my uncle’s busi- 
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ness. I made my way slowly and in deep 
thought back to the hotel. 

“You have had a long walk, Harry,’’ said 
my uncle, as I entered. 

“Yes, sir,” I answered. ‘‘Quite a long 
one.” And then to the valet, who was fuss- 
ing anxiously around me, ‘“‘Oh, go to the 
devil, Jenks.’ It was a phrase I had picked 
up at college, and used sometimes in moments 
of excitement and irritation. 

I was ill prepared for the events that fol- 
lowed. Jenks sprang away as though I had 
struck him, and my uncle fell backward, 
trembling and impotent, in a chair. It was 
a curious incident, and, when coupled with 
after events, very significant. A damper 
was cast upon the evening, and the gloom 
deepened as the time slipped by; eight, nine, 
ten, eleven, eleven-fifty-eight, eleven fifty- 
nine, twelve! And, mingled with the chime 
of the clock, came the tinkle of the telephone. 

I started wildly to my feet, my whole body 
pulsing with dread, and every nerve alive 
with a fearsome expectation, and for a mo- 
ment I was half-inclined to run, but as I cast 
a look toward my uncle, he gave me a glance 
of such humble entreaty and pleading that 
it braced me like a tonic. Calling all my 
manhood up, I took my handkerchief and 
wadding it up in my hand, removed the re- 
ceiver from the hook. 

As before, the lights went out, and the 
receiver became intensely hot, burning my 
handkerchief to tinder, and even penetrat- 
ing the bandages on my hand. I dropped it 
with a cry, and the same bestial roarings 
issued forth, mingled with the undercurrent 
of that wild, cruel and barbaric music, and 
the sound of a million souls crying in the 
punishment of eternal damnation. But the 
voice; that fierce, dominating -and terrible 
voice. There was nothing human in it; 
mere the sound of ravening carnivora, drunk 
with blood, yet still I got a message, ‘“‘One 
Week.” At that the lights shot up, and 
turning, I saw my uncle disappear within the 
doorway of his bed-room, all doubled up and 
shaking, and his white face peering sideways 
at me from over his shoulder. 

That night I did not go to bed at all, but 
sat below, where light and human beings were, 
drinking in solitary suffering, and wildly en- 
deavoring to forget that look and the sound 
of the music. Of all the fearsome things of 
that revolting time, the strain of that savage 
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song, as it rose in such a torrent of cruel ex- 
ultation, grips my memory the closest, with 
its weird, resounding woe. 

When I entered my uncle’s room the fol- 
lowing morning, I affected a cheerful coun- 
tenance, and going up to where he was sit- 
ting with Delarue, I offered him my hand. 
There were signs of resolution in his attitude 
that I had not before noticed, though, as I 
greeted the Frenchman I observed him pour 
a tumbler full of whiskey and drink more 
than half of it at a draught. This somewhat 
upset my confidence in his strength of reso- 
lution, but I made some cheerful remark as 
I seated myself. 

Delarue, whose face expressed a heavy 
gravity, turned toward me. A little glass 
filled with some green liquid stood at his 
elbow,. from which he took an occasional sip. 

“‘Henrt, mon cher,” he said, “‘your uncle, 
my very dear friend, Colman, wishes a leetle 
conversation with you; and, if you object 
no, would prefer in the room, my presence. 
If you would that I withdraw, say so, my 
young friend, and your ah—pleasure, shall 
it not also be mine?” 

“T am sure, Mr. Delarue,” I answered, 
that my uncle has nothing to say to me which 
I would not be willing for you to hear.” 

They looked at each other and nodded, 
and then my uncle began: 

“Harry, lad, ’tis only fair to say that 
Delarue has told me of the talk you two 
held yesterday, and while I thank my sis- 
ter’s son for his manliness and spirit, I feel 
that he should have a more direct understand- 
ing of the dangers that surround us. If you 
should then consider,better of, your bargain, 
why, I will think none the worse of you, lad, 
for backing out; for, I tell you, nephew, that 
it is the first thing I should do myself, did I 
have the power.” 

He stopped a while, and looked question- 
ingly at me; but I only smiled and shook my 
head, and he, with a half-sigh of relief, 
finished the whiskey in the tumbler, and 
proceeded. 

“To make this revelation plain to you, 
I must tell you that in early life I was 
wild and unruly, and, though gifted with 
some rudiments of brains, my success had 
not arrived. Purposes did not mature; my 
plans fell to pieces half-way; and I was in 
imminent danger of becoming a failure. 
With affairs in this condition, I went from 
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bad to worse, and meddled in an affair of 
more than dubious character. An exposure 
was the result, and, to save the family from 
the shame of having me in the penitentiary, 
a distant relative intervened, and obtaining 
a mission for me in France, shipped me from 
the country with despatch. 

“Settling in Paris, I became of the cult of 
the Devil Worshippers, and took Satan for 
my master. Our services were conducted 
in the catacombs, with many curious and 
terrible rites; and I, who was in danger of 
becoming a weak and ignominious failure, 
marched boldly in the front rank of those 
headed for success. Do not think that I 
entered into the contract blindly, or with in- 
sufficient knowledge. Far from it. I had 
weighed the price asked against the benefits 
conferred, and as the time of payment was 
long deferred, I signed the contract, and 
agreed.” 

His voice, which had trembled somewhat, 
broke, and filling the tumbler again with 
liquor, he took a heavy draught and continued: 

‘Everything I had stipulated for: wealth, 
fame, power, position, were poured with a 
lavish hand into my lap, and in a short time 
I was heralded as one of the most remark- 
able of the younger generation. 

“T have lived my life as I would have wished 
to live it; experienced every sensation to the 
full; feared nothing; gained all; known 
everything but happiness and love. These, 
alas, were not for me. ‘The clinging of 
tender little arms, and the soulful gaze 
of a woman’s eyes were without my _ bar- 
gain, and I knew them not. Twice in 
my life have women loved me for myself, 
and not for the gifts I lavished upon them; 
and both of them died terrible and revolting 
deaths. Since then I have married worldly 
success, and if I am not many times a mil- 
lionaire, it is because I have tired of my toy, 
and money is no more to me than so much 
ashes.” 

He paused and sunk into a reverie. Dela- 
rue sat with his elbow leaning upon the chair- 
arm, and his head resting upon his hand. 
His face, of which I could see but little, ap- 
peared composed to a deep and sombre 
gravity. 

For myself, I was in a whirl of excitement, 
and my thoughts palpitated with terrific fury 
as I listened to my uncle’s tale. I might have 
thought him mad, but for the composure of 
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his face and the ultimate of despair his whole 


" presence conveyed. 


“Enough,” he continued, shaking himself, 
“of reminiscence. Suffice it that my time 
has come to pay. Behold the brand of my 
master,” laying his hand upon the ghastly 
ear, with a gesture at which I shuddered. 
“‘Three times he calls, and then—” he flung 
his hands widely apart. ‘‘I got the first mes- 
sage; you received the two succeeding ones. 
My time is limited, and I have much to do. 
Do you,” he questioned, “‘still hang to your 
resolution ?” 

I nodded. I couid not have spoken to 
save my life, for my tongue was thick, and 
my mouth as though filled with glue. 

“T thank you, my nephew,” he said. “And 
there is little more for me to say. I have no- 
ticed your attentions to Louise, and Delarue 
tells me that she thinks kindly of you. Marry 
her, Harry, lad, as soon as she will consent; 
for the trust of a woman is worth the whole 
of earth. I know,” he continued in a tone 
of infinite bitterness, ‘for I never had it. 
Now leave me, you two; my faithful friend 
and my dear nephew; and, believe me, what 
I can do to make you happy for your kind- 
ness to a hopeless man, I will do, and do 
thoroughly.” Rising, he extended a hand 
to each, and, pressing them reverently, we 
wandered from the room. Without speech 
or recognition, we found ourselves within 
the park, and seeking a secluded spot, dis- 
solved into gloomy meditation of our thoughts. 

Presently leaving his seat, Delarue began 
to promenade, with many mutterings and 
gestures, up and down the path, till, presently 
halting in front of me, he laid a hand upon 
my shoulder. 

‘Listen to me, Henri,” he said, ‘‘for, even 
should you and Louise a matrimony not de- 
sire to make, I have grown to love you much 
in the little time you have been here. Your 
uncle, my very good friend, Colman, he is 
seeck; ve-ry seeck, and many strange fancies 
I think he has; and most of them the ideas 
of a fevered brain. The most of what he 
has this morning told us, I did already know, 
but I doubt ve-ry mooch, if it should be ex- 
actly as he thinks. I have no belief in your 
devils and your gods; and your little hells; 
and—how you call it?—Puritanical damna- 
tion. To me it all is foolish. But, Harry, 
although I believe it not, I do love my friend, 
and I like not to see him so gloomy and so 
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sad, and so—ah, distrait. I am a poor man, 
and devote myself to l’art, and some silly 
frivolities, that are unbecoming to a man of 
my years; but, my good friend, Colman, he 
say, ‘Ah, Delarue. He ‘is poor, and cannot 


* the money spare to buy what he would like.’ 


So the beautiful Corot he did purchase for 
me, and I am—ah, your cold English tongue 
—his friend. And now he is in trouble, and 
my heart is torn with sorrow; still nothing 
can we do, but wait and sympathize. I know 
that there are worshippers of Satan in Paris, 
even as there are worshippers of God in New 
York; and I also know that their rites are 
mysterious and criminal; so, Henri, we must 
watch out for my dear friend and your uncle, 
and do the best we can.” 

He held out his hand to me, and I clasped 
it in silence, and rising, walked by his side. 
Asking me home with him, he told me that 
my uncle would be closeted with his lawyer 
all day, as he wished to put his affairs in 
order. I have noticed that, however much 
evidence may be adduced to prove a thing, 
it is some last little fact that finally turns our 
minds to a positive certainty, and the informa- 
tion that my uncle was “putting his affairs 
in order” affected me in this manner, and 
from that moment I abandoned hope, and 
prepared myself for the worst. 


I stayed at the Frenchman’s house that 


day, and when I returned to my hotel, my 
uncle had retired, and sent me word by 
Jenks that he would see me in the morning. 
The following day slipped by, and my uncle 
seemed calling up his reserves of manliness; 
for he made a strong fight for resolution, and 
I could see was prepared to meet the worst 
with composure and with decency. When 
he moved it was with a surer step, and he 
had lost the habit of prying into dark places 
and peering into corners, that had been so 
prominent a feature of his deportment. Me, 
he treated with an invariable kindness, and 
fell into the habit of watching my face and 
deferring to my judgment in a way that was 
inexpressibly touching. 

For the next five days we were seldom to- 
gether except in the evenings; my uncle 
being occupied during the daytime with his 
lawyer and other business men, while I 
amused myself as best I might, or visited 
with the Frenchman and Louise. 

The day one week later than the last tele- 
phone happening opened still, gray and sultry, 


and as it moved along, the heavy heaven de- 
scended upon us, and a strong electrical ten- 
sion filled the air. 

Delarue, looking serious and anxions, ar- 
rived for dinner, and we sat down, the t'rench- 
man and myself with grave and worricd faces, 
to the table. My uncle was by far the most 
composed and cheerful, astonishing us at 
times with many funny quips and sallies, to 
which, I am afraid, we made but sorry re- 
joinders. Yet all the time his eyes were 
shining with a fevered luster, and I set it to 
an abnormal effort of will; much as a man 
may smile with his foot upon the stairway 
of the gallows. 

With the removal of the dishes, care a 
lull, and for a time we sat gloomy and mo- 
tionless; I noticed that the air had become 
close and sultry, and that it burned like 
an oven. We sat and smoked, or pretended 
to, but I observed that my cigar needed con- 
tinual re-lighting, and that my uncle and the 
Frenchman consumed an unusual number 
of matches. These two attempted a game 
of chess, but it dragged and was finally dis- 
carded; silly fancies took possession of us; 
at one moment we were all striding about 
the room; at another we sat silent and mo- 
tionless; then everybody would talk at once; 
and I remember a time when we were all] 
laughing lunatics, though for the life of re 
I could recall no joke. 

The curious gray began to creep upon my 
uncle’s face, while that of the Frenchman 
was white and pallid, except where the tight- 
ening over the cheek bones gave a patch of 
different texture. Catching a glimpse of my- 
self in a mirror, I found that I was the worst- 
looking of the three—a veritable figure of 
fun, from grief and suppressed anxiety. Also, 
I was continually swallowing and clearing my 
throat with a raucous and disagreeable sound. 

As midnight drew closer, flashes of light- 
ning and peals of ponderous thunder agitated 
the hot and sultry air; and some time about 
half after eleven the long delayed storm broke 
upon us with a concentrated and terrible fury. 
The Frenchman sought a chair, and buried 
his face within his hands; my uncle and my- 
self strode wildly to and fro; the building 
trembled and shook at every sharp concussion. 
How long this condition lasted I do not know, 
but my uncle, stopping suddenly in front of 
me, laid his hand upen my shoulder and 
forced me to a chair. 
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“Harry,” said he, ‘‘the time grows close; 


very close, when I must pay the debt I have 
incurred, and I wish once more to thank you 
and Delarue before I leave. Do not,” he 
went on, in answer to my headshake, ‘‘buoy 
yourself up with false hopes and futile im- 
aginings; for I know, my nephew, that I 
stand within but a few short moments of 
eternity, and such an eternity as—but it is 
a dog’s trick to whine! Give what account 
you please to your mother, except the truth. 
I have left the bulk of my property to you, 
and trust you will not take it amiss that I 
have provided well for Delarue and Louise. 
I have also left a legacy to Jenks, and some 
little remembrances to others. And now, 
my boy, farewell; and may your after life 
be happy and propitious.” The unutterable 
solemnity of his manner it is impossible to 
convey a notion of. Absolutely convinced in 
his own mind that but a few short moments 
intervened until he made an entrance into 
hell, he stood and gazed upon me; the light- 
ning. flashed; the thunder rolled; and the 
wind and rain drove ahead in wild and tu- 
multuous rushes. 

Bending over me, as I sat in the chair, he 
laid his lips upon my forehead and retreated, 
and stood gazing at me, serene in the majesty 
of the inevitable. 

Involuntarily, I looked around the room 
for the minister of his death, and as I looked, 
the telephone rang. 

For a moment I crouched in the extremity 
of terror, then with a bound I tried to pass 
before him, bui with a backward fling of his 
arm, he threw me sitting into the chair. 
“Caesar! morituri te salutant,” I heard him 
mutter, as he crossed the floor. 
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Delarue started half-way to his feet, and 
hung there, whilst I, with a curse, sprang 
wildly upright and commenced to rush across 
the room. I had moved but a step when he 
removed the receiver from the hook. 

Instantly the lights shot out, and the room 
filled with that savage and exultant music, 
only louder and more impressive than before; 
filled with a barbarous triumph. And amid 
the howling of a million demons, and the 
groans of a multitude of lost souls, came the 
fierce and brutal snarling of the voice. 

“Come! Come! The time is ripe!” 
shrieked the message. 

A stupendous peal of thunder shook the 
earth; a blaze of dazzling light shot through 
the room; and I was lifted bodily upward 
and thrown with terrific violence against the 
opposing wall. 

With a ringing shriek of wild and intoler- 
able agony quavering through my ears, I 
fell to the floor and fainted. 

Delarue, white and shaken, was bending 
over me as I regained my senses, and I was 
surprised to discover that I was undressed and 
lying on a bed. Louise came forward as I 
moved, and we have been together ever since. 

I was told, when well enough to bear the 
news, that all that remained of my uncle was 
a pile of ashes on the carpet; which, I am 
pleased to say, were treated with considera- 
tion and given decent burial. 

Many learned and curious theories were 
advanced in explanation of the matter, and 
many thought, because a crossed wire was 
really found, that the business had been 
cleared up with satisfaction; but you and 
I, my friend, have explanations that were 
hitherto private property. 
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A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 


By Laura 


“T)RITHEE,” quoth I, plucking the bal- 

lad -monger’s sleeve, ‘‘which of the 
gay gentlemen sitting on the stage, yonder, 
is My Lord Cranstoun?” 

“Hey!” said he, in a loud voice, ‘I vow 
thou art from the country! Thy mien con- 
fesseth it; thy dress betrayeth it; and thy 
question proclaimeth it! Buy a ballad, and 
be instructed in town ways!” 

He spoke so loud that many in the pit 
turned to look. Now the pit was full of 
people, mostly of the baser sort—shop- 
keepers, mechanics, ’prentices, with here 
and there some blowsy wheelwright’s wife, 
or bold-faced street jade. Being of goodly 
stature, I stood somewhat above the rest, 
and, as their eyes met upon me, what with 
confusion and what with ‘wrath, the blood 
rushed into my countenance, according to 
a vexatious aptitude it hath. 

“Sirrah!” said I, “the country can breed 
an arm strong enough to chastise thine in- 
solence, wert thou worthy a -gentleman’s 
correction. Seest thou not that I wear a 
sword ?” 

Whereupon many more began to look, and 
the ’prentice boys, desiring a fight, shouted 
encouragement to one or other of us, and 
from that three-fold circle of rooms that 
goeth about the theater heads craned forth 
to look at us; which I verily think was 
what the knave purposed. 

But here he took a most sly, knavish turn. 
“T-cry Your Worship’s mercy!” quoth he. 
“T did but jest with Your Worship.” Then, 
in a lower voice, ‘‘My Lord Cranstoun is he 
on the left, with the scarlet gold-laced doublet, 
and buff boots cut in the French mode.” 

I needed not to take his word, for at that 
instant a gallant bawled across the stage, 
calling on My Lord Cranstoun by name, 
with a jest broad enough, i’ faith; and My 
Lord, laughing, tossed back its mate. 

My Lord Cranstoun was a large man, 
red-faced and bull-necked; of what age I 
could not well divine, for his body had an 
active shapeliness, but his countenance was 
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heavy-fleshed and old. Because the heat 
was great, My Lord had hung his scarlet- 
plumed hat across his knee, and the poll of 
his head showed quite bald. He wore no 
beard, and had scant brows or lashes to shield 
his red-rimmed eyes. His look, withal, was 
the most insolent and gross that ever I saw. 

I know not whether I grieved or rejoiced 
to find him of this aspect. My flesh did move 
with hate of him, yet, methought, had he 
been of fairest knightly feature, I should 
scarce have hated’him less. While I thought 
on this, a trumpet sounded thrice, and the 
players came forth. 

‘Here, it behooves that I set down somewhat 
concerning the playhouse, since our players 
have now become so delicate they must needs 
have a roof to play under, and a wall built 
around them, forsooth! This same wall hath 
the further conveniency that each man payeth 
his sixpence as he cometh in; so that he must 
pay, whether the play liketh him or no! Lon. 
don hath now four of these playhouses, where- 
of this Globe, as they call it, though ’tis no 
globe at all, but hath eight corners, is the 
largest and most luxurious. And sure, ’tis 
shameful’ luxury! ’Tis not enough that Pro- 
logue telleth where the place may be, and 
hangeth out the sign; they must have let 
down behind a painted cloth whereon is 
figured trees and rocks if it be a wood, or 
the wall of a house if it be in-a palace, or 
whatsoever place they list. Then strut forth 
the actors, garbed no whit worse than true 
nobles, in ruff and doublet and padded hose. 
They who listen likewise take their ease. On 
the stage, gallants sit on stools or sprawl 
among the rushes. All around the sides of 
this theater are built rooms in three rows, 
one above another, wherein the people sit 
on chairs. Among them be many women, 
but most of these wear masks, for modesty’s 
sake. A few rooms have curtains at the 
front, so that one may not see those who sit 
therein. Over all these goeth a roof. ’Tis 
only in the yard in the midst that men stand 
under the open sky to watch the plzy. 
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The name of the piece they played that 
afternoon I have set at the head of this writ- 
ing; for that ’twas so closely entwined (as 
you shall wot presently) with matters of 
high concernment to me. For itself, ’tis a 
piece of no great merit, since it hath neither 
any violence of passion nor any robustness 
of mirth. There is a maid who would love 
where her father would not, and a maid who 
would love and her love would not. There 
be six clownish fellows making a play, and 
a rout of fairies. I know not whether it be 
pleasing to the good people that they should 
be figured forth on a town stage, the more 
especially that ’twas on a midsummer’s day 
that I saw the piece played. For the name 
of the author, I protest I remember it not. 
Tis but_one of that swarm of playwrights 
our age hath spawned forth so plenteously, 
of whom, ’tis no question, not one will live 
in remembrance to posterity—save, perhaps, 
it be Master Ben Johnson, who excellently 
imitateth the ancients. But, truly, a gen- 
tleman hath small concern with the names of 
these scrivening fellows. 

Natheless, this play hath a wooing smooth- 
ness; so that, insensibly, my heaviness de- 
creased. Perchance I had quite forgot my 
grief, when a sudden word pricked it to the 
quick. The fairy king in the play saith to 
his knave messenger, ‘‘Fetch me here a little 
western flower,” (he saith) ‘‘purple with 
love’s wound. The maidens call it love- 
‘in-idleness.” 

At the word, I seemed to stand in our gar- 
den at Overbourne, under a sky of sunset, 
with small sweet blossoms growing, tangled 
and half-wild, along the borders at our feet. 
And the fairest lady in all this world, with 
the softest small hand laid in mine, (that 
ached to clasp her, and might not) a little 
purple bloom of the love-in-idleness. 

“Oranges! Orange-es!” The act was 
done; the players withdrawn. Stage and 
pit were filling with confusion and jesting, 
and hawkers of many sorts were crying their 
wares. : 

“Oranges! Oranges! Buy an orange, gen- 
tlemen! ’Tis potent as a love philter, to 
give your lass!” 

’Twas a black-eyed jade with a crimson 
bodice laced across her broad breast. She 
pushed and shoved among the men, prompt 
to bandy a jest or a cuff. Methought her 
bold eyes dwelt on me and sought to hold 
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my looks. The cry of “oranges” came 
nearer, the broad crimson bodice moving 
briskly here and there. I did but turn again 
slightly. thitherward, and again the orange 
girl caught my eyes with hers, and held them 
hard and meaningly, as who would say, 
“Take heed, now!” I thought she meant 
to have a flirt with me, or by means of me 
draw eyes upon herself, as these hawkers 
love to do. Warned by the ballad-monger’s 
case, I made as if I saw her not. But she 
did not speak to me; she passed me in haste. 
Natheless, as she went—I know not how— 
I felt something thrust into my hand. As 
soon as I might, without being observed, I 
looked. ”Twas a tiny paper scroll. I read 
therein, daintily writ: 
“If Master Giles Overbourne would have speech 
with one that hath once plucked for him a flower 

of love-in-idleness, let him follow the orange girl.” 
Underneath, interwoven as though each em- 
braced the other, were the letters V. E. 

The orange girl had gone toward the back 
of the theater. When I turned to scek her, 
she gave me a quick, beckoning look and 
went on with her chaffering, moving ever 
backward. So, as one in a daze, I pushed 
through the throng. Here, while you may 
envisage me mazedly following the crimson 
bodice, it befits to set forth the manner of 
my coming acquainted with that great lady 
whose twined initials then lay against my 
heart. 

’Twas three years before, on a day in sum- 
mer. I had rid with four of my men to a 
far part of my lands, on a matter of felling 
timber. As we returned, we did espy a 
marvel—that strange thing, new-brought 
from France, a coach. Four great horses 
drew it, and a gallant gentleman in black 
rode beside it. My men stopped amazed, 
for they had never seen the like, nor, to say 
truth, had I. So we stood concealed among 
the trees, for the woods be very thick here. 

As we watched, four caitiff fellows sprang 
out of the woods beyond the coach. They 
seized the horses by the bits, so that the béasts 
reared on their haunches. The gentleman 
in black whipped out his sword. Perceiv- 
ing that ’twas foul dealing, I and my fellows 
gave a halloo and ran down the slope, the 
men swinging their axes. We charged to 
such good purpose that-one of the knaves 
was brained and two taken and hanged at 
the next assize. The gentleman in black 
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had taken a wound in the thigh. He called 
to me to open the coach door; so I saw her 
first, fear and entreaty and desperate courage 
in her pale beauteous face. The space of 
three heart-beats we looked at each other; 
then I bade her be of good cheer; that she 
was safe. 

The gentleman in black was the great Lord 
March, and she his sister, the Lady Violet 
Erskine. Because of My Lord’s wound, we 
had him up to Overbourne Hall, where he 
lay under tendance three days. On the 
fourth day, he would be gone, with a thou- 
sand courtly thanks. He recked not (how 
should so proud a lord?) for the unhealing 
wound I had taken in those three days! 
’Sooth, it needed not three days; the three 
heart-beats of our first encounter were long 
enough. ’Twas on the last day she plucked 
me the love-in-idleness. ‘‘ “There’s a pansy,’ ” 
said she, naming it the French name, 
“*That’s for thoughts!’ ” 

It dwelt much in my thoughts in this my 
present journey to London that I might see 
or hear of My Lady. I dared not go to My 
Lord March’s great house in the Strand; 
but, seeing My Lord one day at Paul’s, I 
made bold to accost him. He met me with 
cold courtesy, bade me go see the play, and 
told me he was on the eve of marrying his 
sister to a rich bridegroom, My Lord Crans- 
toun. 

en: A ee 

The orange girl led me up a stair at the 
back, opened a door, and pushed me into a 
room lighted by windows behind, and shielded 
from observation by curtains in front. 

‘““Welcome to London, Master Giles Over- 
bourne!” 

The same gay, thrilling voice! She made 
me a great courtesy, spreading out her bro- 
caded farthingale. I know not whether her 
face seemed to me changed or unchanged, 
only that it dazzled more. She was very 
richly dressed, in a bodice and farthingale 
all purple and silver and brocade. Her ryff, 
stiffened with purple starch, opened in front 
to show her white throat; long strings of 
tiny silver beads hung over her farthingale; 
underneath peeped a small purple shoe em- 
broidered with silver roses. 

“What think you of town, Master Giles?” 
she cried. ‘‘How like you our London plays? 
In sooth, how doth this ‘Midsummer Dream’ 
fit your humor?” 
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“T can think but good of them,” said I, 

‘since they have brought me to see Your 

Ladyship again.” 

There was also in the room a gentlewoman 
with round black eyes and a bitter, withered 
countenance, called Mistress Stark. 

“You answer gallantly,” quoth the Lady 
Violet, ‘‘but mark this, Master Overbourne! 
Had I not seen you yonder in the yard, at 
words with a hawker, you had not seen me. 
How comes it that your friends speak with 
you only by grace of a ballad-monger and 
an orange girl?” 

““My Lady,” quoth I, sore confused, “I 
saw My Lord March at Paul’s, and he told 
me—told me that you—” My tongue palsied 
on the word. I looked to her for aid, but 
she sat with a sweet, unmoved countenance. 
“That you were soon to wed,” said I. 

“In three days,” cried Mistress Stark, ‘‘is 
the nuptial day! My Lord Cranstoun hath 
sent twenty silver platters chased in the 
Italian mode, and twelve salt-ccllars of divers 
shapes—”’ 

~“?Tis rare good fortune for a maid,” in- 
terrupted the lady, ‘‘to find a bridegroom so 
generous and so rich. The scarlet-plumed 
gallant there below is he. Hath he not a 

* noble figure?” 

For very misery, I could not speak. Me- 
thought she had a cruel pleasure in my pain. 
Mistress Stark broke out again, praising My 
Lord Cranstoun, his house and his person; 
his dress, his victual, his silver and gold, My 
Lady assenting; so that when the play began 
again, I rejoiced as might one whom the 
Spaniards have racked, when the ropes loose 
a little. 

At the next stop in the play we spoke of 
what had passed on the stage. For a right 
understanding of what we said, one must 
needs have seen this piece. 

Leaning back in her chair, with a smile 
that did sorely puzzle my poor wits, she 
spake: ‘‘How now, Master Giles! What 
if I were Helena and thou Demetrius?” 

“Nay, madam,” quoth I, astonished. ‘Say 
rather were I Demetrius and you Hermia.”’ 

‘Or rather, perchance, were I Hermia and 
thou Lysander?” 

“Oh, madam, what avails this play of 
‘were I’ and ‘were thou,’ since I am Bot- 
tom and you Titania—and the herb love-in- 
idleness doth not grow in London town!” 

Shé opened and shut her fan softly. 
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“Doth it grow—still—at Overbourne?” 
‘“‘Ay!” said I bitterly. ‘Nothing changes 

at Overbourne. Who dotes there, dotes for- 

ever!” 

“Here be the players at last!” cried she. 

Now, with the ending of that act was an 
end of the play. A great noise and confusion 
arose, many people trying at once to pass 
through the narrow doors. 

‘Mistress Stark,” ordered the lady, ‘“‘Go 
find Robert and Stephen. Bid them have 
the chairs at the northernmost door.” 

Sharply, reluctantly, Mistress Stark looked 
at me, but she went. My Lady and I stood 
alone, face to face in a chamber of silence 
in the heart of uproar. : 

‘““You are not married, Giles Overbourne ?”’ 
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“My Lady! No!” 
“Nor plighted?” 
“No!” 


Proud and pale, she stood with hands 
plucking her fan and eyes of cold fire. 

‘Master Giles Overbourne, wilt thou have 
me to wife?” 

At that I found no words. 

“Tis a perilous gift ” she cried. “To 
be taken by stealth, and held by the sword; 
perchance to be bathed in blood, and re- 
deemed with a double death!” 

““My Lady, if I do not speak, it is that I 
do not understand.” 

“Not understand? The air beats with 
it! The stones cry out!” Here she mastered 
a wildness that came on her. ‘My brother 
will force me to a great marriage for the honor 
of our house, though he knows that I fear 
death and hate Satan less than My Lord 
Cranstoun! Oh, could I fly to a nunnery, 
as Hermia would! But the nunneries be 
fled in these Protestant days.—Appeal to the 
queen? My Lord Leicester did but give me 
a foolish philopena ring, and Her Majesty 
hath taken me in despite—Die by my own 
hand? Perhaps! Yet I love not the holly 
stake and the cross-roads burial!” 

“My Lady, I am all yours—body and 
soul and sword and estate. How will you 
use me? What is your design?” 

She swayed back a little, and caught her 
breath in a kind of sob. And ere she could 
answer Mistress Stark burst into the room 
with two strapping fellows in My Lord 
March’s livery. 

There was but an instant. All things. lay 
between us to be determined and understood, 
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with Mistress Stark’s black eyes a-watching. 

‘What church in London doth Your Lady- 
ship purpose to be married in?” 

“St. Clement’s,” said she. 

“Nay! ’Tis St. Dunstan’s!” shrilled Mis- 
tress Stark. 

“St. Dunstan’s, I would say; a plague on 
my slippery tongue!” 

“‘T have seen St. Clement’s,” said I, ‘“‘’Tis 
a fair place. I shall not see the other, I 
doubt. I leave London at sunset tonight.” 

“‘Lawk-a-mercy!”’ cried Mistress Stark. 
“At sunset! You have no fear of foot-pads, 
then?” 

“The fearless have less to fear,” said I, 
with eyes on the lady. ‘‘I ride a good horse.” 

As if for better ease of going down the 
stairs, she put her hand in mine. By its 
pressure, I knew that she understood; but 
her hand was very cold. 

That I came back across Thames, and 
sought out mine inn and my servant, Will 
Simple—for I had come up to London with 
but one man—and made ready the horses, 
lightening their burden as much as might 
be—that I did all this with despatch and 
forethought, I know, but ’twas all in the 
manner of a dream, and I doubted not to 
wake shortly. 

An hour ere sunset, I rode along Fleet 
Street toward the tryst. We passed under 
Fleet Street prison, where at that time lay 
the learned Dr. Donne, imprisoned for that 
he had married his wife against her father’s 
will. I thought on him, and so, for the first 
time, that I were like enough to come to the 
block for this. At the which I smiled. 

As we came to the trysting-place, the bells 
of St. Clement’s rang. And here, since the 
matter hath gone so far, I must set down my 
disapproval of that riddling rhyme some fool 
hath fetched from this adventure. I see 
neither sense nor fitness in it, since that 
once-hovering peril of the ax did not fall. 
Yet I have heard young village folk on the 
green a hundred miles from Overbourne 
singing at their games the riddle that was 
made of me: 

“Oranges and lemons ~ 
Say the bells of St. Clement’s, 

Here comes a candle to light you to bed, 

And here comes a hatchet to chop off your head.” 

She came, walking swiftly, dressed in all 
simpleness. A maid behind her carried a 
oundle not overlarge. 
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“T thought to take Prudence,’’ said she, 
“but the jade will not leave London.” 

“Oh, My Lady!” whimpered the maid. 

“She must have ridden a-pillion behind 
Will Simple, as you must ride behind me.” 

“Tt is well,’ said she; and we went into 
the church. 

Many have marveled that the vicar of St. 
Clement’s durst marry us. In truth, he 
owed My Lord March a bitter grudge, and 
rejoiced to do him disservice, which thing 
was known to My Lady. 

So Giles Overbourne and Violet Erskine 
spake their vows and wrote their names in 
the parish record, man and wife; and these 
things passed like a dream of somewhat that 
chanced long ago. 

The sun had set when we came to the open 
country, but ’twas yet light, with a vast red- 
ness over the west, between cight and nine 
of the clock, I judge, on Midsummer Day. 
The wind blew sweet after the stench of Lon- 
don streets. I never rode with a fairer track 
to travel; and my great horse minded his 
double burden not a jot. ’Sooth, she was 
but a little weight, and rode straight and 
easy, and her arm lay light against my side. 
I could wot nowise that this thing was so, 
yet I spoke soberly: 

“We should reach Overbourne about 
dawning, with no mischance.” 

“And after?” she asked. 

“After, I shall fight My Lord Cranstoun. 
God judge the right!” 

She shuddered. I spake not my thought 
that I must also undergo My Lord March’s 
challenge. 

“But you, My Lady, once safe at Over- 
bourne, they cannot take you thencé, save 
by the Queen’s warrant.” 

‘“‘And if they get the Queen’s warrant?” 

“Then, ’tis I to the Tower; and you— 
I know not!—as Her Majesty wills.” 

She drew closer to me. ‘‘Can they set 
our marriage at naught?” 

“Not well—if we be married in deed.” 

By her little sharp sigh and the shrinking 
of her body, I read the recoil of her high 
blood from mixing with mine that was of 
low degree. So I knew that she looked on 
me but as a poor buckler, caught up in haste, 
at need, to thrust against her foe. 

’Twas nigh on eleven, and very dark, when 
we came to a village green lighted by a great 
bonfire. Such a concourse of people had 
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gathered there to keep the Midsummer Watch 
that our horses fell to a slow walk perforce. 
I would have gone around the place, so jeal- 
ous was I of hinderance, but in the darkness 
I durst not leave the road. 

These . people were in great excitement. 
They had taken a witch whom the most part 
desired to throw upon the bonfire, but a few 
argued that this went a shade beyond the law. 
Certain of the milder counsel appealed to me. 

“‘Nay, do as ye list!” cried I, “‘but yield 
me passage!”’ 

But hereupon the witch brake away from 
them that held her and-flung herself at My 
Lady’s, stirrup, praying for mercy and vow- 
ing her innocence. Methought My Lady 
murmured a word of compassion. 

Now no man hateth the devil and his wiles 
more frank than I. But this cld dame did 
cry on the name of Christ fearlessly. I avow, 
I am of that temper that hath little pleasure 
in blood and pain; I never took that joy in 
bear-baiting and cock-throwing that many 
use. But that which most moved me was 
this: as the witch clawed at my stirrup and — 
My Lady’s skirt, the look of her eyes, peer- 
ing out of her wrinkled old face—’sooth, 
’tis shame to say!—but ’twas like the look 
in My Lady’s eyes that afternoon. 

“Let me run by your stirrup, master!” 
prayed the witch. ‘Let me run by your 
stirrup to the turn in the wood!” 

“Will,” said I, “take the old dame up on 
thy saddle-croup.” 

Will’s horse began to back and plunge. 

‘“‘Nay, master! Nay, master!” whimpered 
Will. ‘I do my duty, master, but ’tis no 
man’s duty to ride with the devil!” 

I swung a leg over my horse’s head, wast- 
ing no parley. 

“Mount, then, before thy mistress; an 
I must needs be the beldam’s cavalier!” 

*Twas short work. I swung the witch up 
behind, set spurs to Will’s horse, and cleared 
the crowd before many knew what I meant 
to do. After us came the thunder of my 
horse with Will plying the spurs like mad 
There is a tale in that town that the devil 
and his mistress came and carried off a witch 
the people were about to burn, but ’twas no 
devil, but I, Giles Overbourne, and all hap- 
pened as I have set forth. 

Soon I bade Will take the lead, with My 
Lady. The old woman yattered ceaselessly 
her blessing and thanks. 
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“Ay!” I grumbled, “It hath cost us twenty 
good minutes.” 

“There be men on your track!” quoth the 
old dame suddenly. 

‘‘What know you of that?” I cried. 


““Ay! I know!” she averred. ‘But fear 
naught! No evii shall touch ye. The bless- 
ing of the helpless rides with ye! Ye’ve my 
safe-conduct to ride this night. Sore ye’ll 


need it by Melstone church when the clock 
strikes twelve!” 

“T’ll have no safe-conduct from the devil!” 
said I. 

She muttered some words of no meaning 
and fell silent. Greatly disquieted, I looked 
to the bridle; for ’twas rough riding among 
the trees, and little light, and fear came upon 
me lest the evil one were nearer than I wist. 
Sore comfort ’twas when I looked back and 
saw the horse’s bare croup behind. The 
witch was gone! 

I spake no word of this going, as I rode 
back to My Lady. Fear’already lay heavy 
-on us all. I had nigh forgot at the start of 
this adventure that ’twas the night of spirits; 
but here in the thick woods, and great dark- 
ness, and close on midnight, my soul did 
quake with knowledge of evil near. My 
Lady trembled greatly, and Will Simple, 
though a brave enough fellow by day, wept 
with fright and rode as close behind us as 
he durst. I spake more boldly than my 
spirit counseled. I told them of that safe- 
conduct the witch had promised. ‘And we 
have better reason,”’ quoth I, “‘to fear not, 
for that we have done a deed of mercy in 
Christ’s name.” 

Now thereon we came to a thinning of the 
wood, and a faint light shone about, so that 
we saw close upon us the spire of Melstone 
church. At that instant the bell began to 
toll midnight. Whether I first felt the horse 
stop stone-still, or felt My Lady’s arms tighten 
to a dying grip, I know not. I saw Will’s 
horse stop likewise, sweating and panting. 
But at first I saw not that which My Lady 
saw and Will and those two beasts. After- 
ward my eyes cleared, and I also saw. 

Close before our faces, they passed acress 
the road. Many have besought me to tell 
of what feature they were—but how may a 
man say what such be like. Very tall they 
were. Each wrapped h-mself in a long gar- 
ment of black, or mayhap gray, colored like 
darkness. - Ever and anon, one turned on 
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us a gleaming terrible eye; and ghastly 
hands stretched toward us. But always a 
voice cried “Hold! Touch not!” 

With what madness of fear we fled from 
that accursed place, I delay not to tell. Nor 
how My Lady fell into a swoon, and my 
shaken manhood grew firm to comfort her, 
daring more freedom in her distress than I 
might have won to in years of quietness. 

It drew nigh to dawn. We rode now in 
open country, the jaded beasts going slow. 
‘‘When we stop at the next ridge,” said I, 
‘‘we should see the chimneys of Overbourne.”’ 

A cry from Will brought us round. There 
in the pale light two horsemen strained on 
our track. The foremost showed through 
gray dawn and travel-dust a scarlet doublet 
and plume. 

“Ride! Ride for Overbourne!” I cried, 
and. clapped to the spurs. 

Wherefore there were but two pursuers, 
I learned after, and must now relate. ’Twas 
the maid, Prudence, that betrayed us, find- 
ing My Lord Cranstoun somewhat late drink- 
ing at an inn. My Lord, when he learned 
that his bride was fled, called on the six boon 
friends with him to aid his vengeance. So 
they all took horse, and followed instantly 
on our track, Prudence having good knowl- 
edge of whither we would be gone. They 
knew they had followed aright when they 
came to that village where we took up the 
witch. But at that place in the wood where 
the witch left us, great evil befel them. As 
they went, two abreast through the thick 
trees, on a sudden the foremost two stumbled 
and came down, horse and man. The next 
two, ere they could stop themselves, fell like- 
wise a-top of the first. ’Twas an ill plight, 
I ween, when those horses and men lay 
struggling together in the darkness, with 
kicks and screams and oaths and groanings. 
For when they had struck a light, they found 
one poor fellow dead, with a hoof-print sunk 
in his temple, and two more bruised too sore 
for that night’s business. So two that were 
sound went back with the dead man and 
those others; but My Lord Cranstoun and 
one companion came on. ”Twas a leathern 
strap, stretched tight across from tree to 
tree, which made that mischief. 

This showeth, I hold, that Satan hath 
gratitude. For ’tis plain the witch led us 
past this devilish peril for that we had saved 
her from the fire, as she did likewise guard 
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us from the witches at Melstone church. So 
think I, and so think all who have heard 
these things, save my cousin, Joseph Over- 
bourne, who hath been in France. My 
cousin saith ’twas the witch herself who did 
stretch the strap across the road, after we 
went by; but this, I hold mere foolishness 
and atheistical twisting of argument. 

Howbeit, thus it came that but two pur- 
sued as we fled along the low hills in that pale 
dawning. We were nigh to win that race. 
Already the roof of Overbourne glimmered 
ahead, when my horse stepped in a rabbit 
burrow and came down, unseating us both. 
Neither My Lady nor I took harm, but the 
horse ran wild. 


“Up! Up!” I cried, “‘behind Will, and 
ride!” 

“Nay!” said she. “There be two! Let 
Will stay!” 


In that instant’s parley those two came on. 
My Lord leaped down, flinging the bridle 
reins to his fellow, and came toward us, 
loosening his sword. 

Such deadly anger I am not likely to see 
in human face again; yet he tried to cloak 
it in a kind of fleering scorn. He spoke only 
to My Lady. 

“Madam, you will mount my horse now, 
and ride with me. If in this you have 
done wisely—” his voice broke in a great 
snarl. 

She moved nearer to me. 

““My Lord,” said I, “my sword speaks 
for my wife.” 

I thought he would have spat in my face, 
but he restrained himself and spake again, 
still keeping hand on sword. 

“There be men, Violet, would slay thee 
as thou standest. But I spare—now! As 
for this churl paramour of thine—” 

I smote him on the mouth. Whereat he, 
who waited but for that, drew and thrust 
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without warning. That foul blow had ended 
me, but for Will’s watchfulness. The good 
fellow struck up My Lord’s rapier with the 
old broadsword I had given him. 

A great rage came over me for that das- 
tardly deed. My Lord and I fought, and all 
feeling went out of me save the desire to slay 
him. My Lord had far more practice in 
arms than I, but I greater hardness of body 
and passion of fighting. *Twas not long. I 
feinted, to draw My Lord’s blade, felt the 
point go home,—then lunged. So came dark- 
ness. 

Cold dew pressed against my cheek and 
hands, mingled with it warm dew falling. 
I looked up on a blue sunny sky, then closed 
my eyes for weakness. 

““My Lord Cranstoun?” I whispered. 

A pause; till My Lady’s voice answered: 
“God rest his soul! He hath judged our 
quarrel just.” 

I lay silent, while my dulled brain strove 
with another thought. 


‘Here come the men with the litter. My 
husband, I will tend thee well!” 
My other thought found utterance. ‘If 


I die, My Lady, you are free.” 

Then that warm dew fell thick on my 
face, and a voice said brokenly, “Oh, brave 
—and true—and—tender!” 

Finding no clear meaning in this, and being 
somewhat mazed, my mind cast back, and 
I muttered, ‘Love-in-idleness!” 

““Nay!” cried she, ‘Love in earnest! Love 
forever and a day!” 

Thereat my eyes opened full on heaven 
and My Lady’s face, but durst not credit 
what they saw. 

“Dreaming!” I cried, ‘a Midsummer 
Night’s dream!” 

“Not so,” she whispered, bending close. 
“The dream is done! ’Tis morning, and I 
love thee, Giles.” 








LAG. PINK... CHINA. GUP 


By Cecilia A. Loizeaux 


T was not a pretty cup, at all. It was 

squat and dumpy; it was too, too rosily 
pink; the decorations were too indisputably 
green; the handle was ludicrously out of pro- 
portion, standing out at one side like a huge 
misshapen ear; but it was old; very, very old. 

When it arrived at the cottage where Ste- 
ven and Amanda Blake had been keeping 
house for two whole weeks—one of his aunts 
sent it as a wedding gift, explaining in the 
accompanying letter that she did not send 
it to Amanda .before the wedding because 
she was afraid Amanda would break it in 
the moving—Steven unpacked it with care- 
fully gentle hands, and, blowing the excelsior 
from the glowing surface, explained its vir- 
tues to his young wife. 

Amanda Blake had her own ideas of beauty. 
Out in the tiny dining-room was a glass- 
doored cupboard filled to the brim with a 
whole set of china which her Uncle John 
had given her. It was-new and cream white, 
with a tiny wreath of pink rose buds around 
every piece. That was beauty to Amanda, 
and here was Steven telling her that china, 
to have any real value, must. be old. 

She put her hand out to take the cup for 
closer inspection, and Steven thoughtlessly 
drew it back. “Careful!” he said. “I 
wouldn’t have it broken for anything.” And 
of course Amanda’s feelings were hurt. 

“You'd have to drop it on stones to. break 
it, it’s so thick,” she said. “I thought that 
the genuine old china was always very thin.” 

And then Steven launched into a talk on 
old china, which was not at all interesting to 
his wife. Finally, he placed the cup on the 
top shelf of the glass-doored cupboard, and 
got down, rubbing his hands with satisfaction. 

“Doesn’t it make the rest look cheap!” he 
said, thoughtlessly, and Amanda turned away 
to hide the tears that came into her eyes. 
One thing she was determined about—Steven 
should never become a collector. She re- 
membered the broiling July day when Ste- 
ven’s mother took her up into the low little 
attic and showed her the collections of earl- 
ier years. Bird’s eggs and beetles and butter- 


flies; shells, pebbles and dried mosses; ali 
carefully preserved by his adoring mother. 

Amanda waited a day or two, until Steven 
had forgotten about the cup, and then she 
pushed it cautiously to the back of the shelf, 
watching Steven closely when he came in to 
dinner, to see whether or not he missed its 
rosy presence. He did not, and though she 
breathed more easily, she felt a little guilty. 
If Steven had no better taste than to think 
such an ugly cup was fine, she felt that she 
should allow him to have his own prejudices. 
After all, it was only cne cup, and she had 
a whole cupboard full of pretty ones. 

Time went on, and the china cup was all 
but forgotten—at least there was no bitter- 
ness in its presence. Steven worked stcadily 
at his growing business, and planned for the 
day when they would rrove into a larger house 
in a better neighborhood. Amanda sang 
about the tiny home, and sewed as she sang, 
and began to put away little lace-trimmed 
garments one by one. 

One day, while she was still weak and not 
gaining as fast as she should, Steven, to tempt 
her appetite, brought her something in the 
pink china cup, with nothing but tenderness 
in his heart, of course. It was unfortunate 
that the cup should have been brought to 
the girl’s attention just then; for even when 
she was well it irritated her. Now she pushed 
it petulantly away, saying that the, sight of it 
spoiled the food for her. 

Steven was hurt, forgot that she was ill, 
and told her she was jealous because the cup 
came from his family, and not hers. 

“T wish Mary’d break it while I am sick, so 
that it would be out of sight,” she said, and 
then Steven went out and slammed the door. 

But this, too, was forgotten. They were 
too happy to remember unpleasant things 
for long at a time. It is never any one thing 
which causes heart-break and unhappiness; 
it is only the last straw which makes the load 
too heavy; the last dollar which makes any 
given article costlier than one can afford. 
The baby thrived and grew, Amanda grew 
strong and well, and time passed somehow 
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THE PINK 
until the baby was nearly two—and then both 
parents worried because he had not yet talked. 
Nothing could make him talk. 

One day he was playing about as usual, 
while Amanda was putting fresh lace-paper 
on the cupboard shelves. She had the dishes 
all put down on the table, and went out into 
the kitchen, to see to her bread, leaving the 
child alone. 

As the oven door closed, there was a crash 
of broken china, and Amanda knew immedi- 
ately what had happened. She ran to the 
dining-room, and found the baby looking at 
the fragments of the pink cup at his feet. 
As his mother entered, he looked up. 

“Pink cup,” he said distinctly. ‘Baby 
broke it. Get annuder.” Amanda caught him 
up. ‘Say it again, baby,” she coaxed, “Let 
mamma hear you say it again,” but the child 
roguishly laughed, and would not open his lips. 

Amanda started to the telephone, to let 
Steven know that the baby had talked, but 
stopped with a queer little start. It was the 
pink china cup which was broken—out of 
all the other dishes on the table, the baby 
had chosen that. And of course it did look 
careless of her, to say the least. She knew 
that it was only natural for a baby to snatch 
at the brightest colored article, but would 
Steven believe that? She feared that he 
would think she had done it purposely, be- 
cause he knew she hated the cup. 

She gathered up the pieces, carried them 
to the cook-stove, and carefully burned them 
in the coals until no one could have recog- 
nized them. Then she spent the remainder 
of the forenoon trying to make the baby say 
something else. She did so want Steven to 
know that the baby could talk; and of course 
she could not tell him without also telling 
what the child had said. Added to this, she 
was uneasy for fear the baby would repeat 
the words at the wrong moment—when his 
father was present. That would be another 
complication. So when Steven came home, 
he found her trying to get the child to sleep, 
though it was not time for his nap. She 
watched the child during the noon meal so 
closely that Steven laughed at her. ‘‘What’s 
the matter? Has he shown signs of talk- 
ing?” he asked, teasingly; for he knew that 
Amanda was worried over the child’s appar- 
ent backwardness. 

Amanda longed to confess—but still she 
did not dare. She thought and thought dur- 
ing the next few days, and mentally formu- 
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lated all kinds of excuses which she would 
make if Steven should miss the cup. Then, 
one day, she took the baby and went down 
town. She had always been sceptical about 
the genuineness of that cup, and when she 
found one at the ten-cent store which was 
so nearly like it that she could hardly believe 
her senses, she paid her dime and carried it 
home triumphantly. But mingled with the 
triumph was a guilty, sneaking feeling that 
would not be crushed down. She was de- 
ceiving her husband. She might just as well 
tell a lie, and be done with it. She was going 
to let him think that this cup was the real one 
—and even if she did have her doubts about 
the age of the original cup, that was not the 
point. Steven liked it—and she, well, she 
was making the baby a party to it, too. He 
knew, young as he was, that he had broken the 
cup. In after years, would he not also know 
that his mother had deceived his father? 

She hesitated—and was lost. For while 
she was making up her mind to tell Steven 
the whole story, she put the cup on the cup- 
board shelf, and before she could take it 
down, she heard Steven coming in at the 
front door. Being caught, and having to 
confess is a very different matter from con- 
fessing because one really wants to, and, 
quick ‘as a flash, Amanda shut the cupboard 
door and started to get supper. 

Again the cup was forgotten—almost for- 
gotten; for Steven never seemed to think of 
it. But Amanda felt unhappy and conscience- 
stricken. She tried time and again to make 
opportunities for confession, but each time 
something went wrong; and then she let it 
go altogether, knowing, nevertheless, that, 
sooner or later, she would wish she had 
obeyed her first impulse fearlessly. 

The baby’s second birthday passed—and 
still there were no more words from him. 
Amanda grew very sensitive about it; she 
wondered why her son was not as bright as 
she and Steven had been. ‘They seldom 
spoke of it now, but several times each caught 
the other trying to make the baby talk. 
Amanda fancied that she detected an ex- 
pression in his eyes which said, “Oh, J 
could tell things, if I wanted to,” and she 
redoubled her efforts to make him tell them, 
feeling that the sooner it was over the better. 

One evening, a neighbor called on them, 
and during the course of a rather desultory 
conversation she spoke of the pink cup. 

“There are some imitations down at the 
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ten-cent store, which are horribly good,” she 
said. ‘I wanted to get another look at the 
real one, so I would know just what the real 
one is. Would you mind showing it to me?” 

Of course there was no reason why Steven 
should not show the cup. But to Amanda’s 
alert sense, he seemed reluctant, and as he 
passed her on his way to the dining-room to 
get it, he gave her a look which to her meant 
but one thing. He knew that the real cup 
was broken, had known it all the time, and 
had never said a thing about it. And now 
he was going to show this woman the cheap 
imitation as the real thing. Amanda knew 
how he hated anything that even looked like 
an untruth. The truth was a passion with 
him. His business associates said that he 
carried it too far. 

All the time that he was in the dining-room, 
his wife sat in tense silence, her hands clinched 
together. The caller chattered on, scarcely 
seeing that her hostess was preoccupied to 
the point of rudeness. Amanda’s sharpened 
ears heard the clink of clfina, and then the 
scraping of a chair. The dining-room was 
dark, the floor slippery—she prayed that he 
might slip and drop the cup. Anything to 
save him from deceiving others as she had 
deceived him. Then she would confess— 
she would tell him everything, and get him 
to forgive her, for the baby’s sake. 

But he entered the dining-room with the 
cup in his hands, and his wife’s heart beat 
almost to suffocation. She turned pale, and 
rose, meaning to do something—she didn’t 
know what; and then, at the very moment of 
her rising, Steven caught his foot upon the 
rug, threw up his hands to save himself, and 
dropped the cup. 

The guest cried out, thinking of the broken 
china, and protested that it had been thought- 
less of her to ask to see ‘it at night, anyway. 
Amanda had begun to sob with nervous re- 
lief, and Steven laughed a little uncertainly. 
It was an awkward situation, out of which 
the caller went as quickly as she could— 
which was none too quick for the Blakes to 
be left alone. As soon as the door was closed 
they faced each other, and there was a mo- 
ment of tense silence. 

Then Amanda said, “‘I suppose you know. 
now what the matter is—I was afraid to tell 
you—I didn’t want you to know that the 
cup was broken, because I had left it down 
where the baby could reach it, and I knew 
it would be kard for you to believe that I 
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did not do it purposely. I—Oh, please don’t 
interrupt me,” she begged, as he began to 
speak, “I must say it all, now. There is 
more than that! After the baby had broken 
it, he talked!—yes, he did. He said, as 
plainly as I could, “Pink cup! Baby broke 
it! Get annuder.” And I feel worse. over 
deceiving you about that than I do about 
the cup—I suppose you’ll never trust me 
again.” She was crying now, so that she 
could not see the look on Steven’s face. But 
when he put his arm around her, and drew 
her down beside him on the couch, she leaned 
against him, thankful that he was still kind. 

“Amanda,” he said, “I guess we’ll have 
to forgive each other. You’re not half so 
bad as you think you are. At any rate, I’m 
as bad as you are, because I deceived you, 
too; and I was the one who started it.” 

“What do you mean?” she demanded, 
sitting up very straight. 

“Well, you remember the day when you 
got angry because I brought you something 
in the pink cup? Well, that made me spunky, 
and I—well, I hid the cup and got another 
almost like it to take its place; so it was not 
the real one at all which you and the baby 
broke, and I’ll forgive you, if you will me.” 

Later in the evening, they formulated a 
little plan whereby they hoped to make their 
son speak. 

When Amanda brought the child down 
stajrs and put him in his chair at the break- 
fast table, his father placed on the table of 


the high-chair a pink cup full of milk. Then‘ 


they watched him with breathless attention. 
He seized the cup and disappeared behind its 
rim, giving no attention to anything but: its 
contents. Amanda glanced at Steven with 
tears in her eyes, but he motioned her to look 
at the child. 

Emerging, finaliy, from the half-emptied 
cup, to find his parents gazing at him in a 
most foolishly attentive manner, the baby 
bounced himself up and down in the high- 
chair and gave the cup a push. It lurched 
and toppled over, and neither parent made 
any move to save it. The small boy leaned 
across the table and looked down at the 
fragments and then up at his parents. Aman- 
da saw the knowing look in his eyes. 

“Pink cup broke. Get annuder,” he said, 
and with the sweet sound of intelligent words 
from his mouth, the subject of the pink china 
cup became only a thing for delightful 
memory. 
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REMOVING THE DEAD AT OTTAIANO, THE SECOND POMPEII 


SCALING THE VOLCANO 


IMPRESSIONS of AN ASCENT PRECEDING the LAST ERUPTION 


By B. F. Fischer 


OR weeks we had watched for such an 
F opportunity. Vesuvius had been belching 
forth fire and fumes, and threatening dire 
destruction. The spasmodic activity of the 
crater seemed almost whimsical. For months 
sluggish streams of lava had been flowing 
from fissures in the mountain’s side, and 
the great smoke crown was hourly increas- 
ing. 

Little our finite minds knew what stu- 
pendous destruction that sombre scene fore- 
boded; and with a temerity that seemed utter 
madness, we quietly prepared for the ascent 
which we had planned for months. We had 
resolved to scale the walls of the fire-pit at 
night, without guides. The attempt was un- 
lawful, and its execution was considered 


impossible. But the wastes of Alps and 
Apennines had yielded to our steps; and 
why should we hesitate now, when the great 
black rounded monster that arose just upon 
the outskirts of Naples, dared us to the 
trial with taunt and defiance? 

We accepted the grim challenge. 

The early train whirled us away to Pompeii, 
where we succeeded in smuggling our revol- 
vers and cameras through the gates of the 
“dead city.” Once within the lonely walls, 
a paltry bribe to the corrupted guards bought 
us the license to indulge in our photographic 
propensity before their very faces. 

With our wanderings through that silent 
necropolis of dead ages, the bright fresh 
morning, noiseless in its contemplation of 
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the mystery of weird Pompeii, was fast 
wearing away. 

We hurried to the Gate of the Tombs, re- 
solved to secretly scale the ancient walls and 
begin an immediate advance upon the dismal 
slopes of Vesuvius. But a yelling pack of 
guards swooped down upon us in the midst 
of our attempt, and with drawn swords they 
threatened violence. But, throwing at them 
a handful of copper coins, more efficacious 
than a charge of grape-shot, we scurried from 
the crumbling lava-blocks and scrambled 
through the viney underbrush. 

Behind us, the desolate Abode of Ruin 
stood gray and soundless in the vibrant lights 
of golden noon; before us, the lonely, house- 
less campagna stretched deserted about; and 
beyond, the grim monster of fire beckoned 
us on. We obeyed the sullen summons; and 
trudging over the damp and silent waste, we 
soon reached Boscotrecase. The strange vil- 
lage, another Pompeii in its lifeless desertion, 
seemed only waiting for the awful visit of the 
sleeping ‘‘thunderer.” How soon that visit 
was to come, and with what attendance of ruin 
and desolation, no one could surmise. Cling- 
ing to the last declivity of the nether slope, 
it was inviting the very destruction it feared. 

We found a trattoria, ate a hearty dinner, 
and rested until the sun, flinging his golden- 
tipped arrows from the western skies, im- 
pelled us to our labor. 

Evading the rapacious guides and moun- 
taineers who followed us in chagrin and won- 
der, we soon reached the ‘white house,” 
where the official guards of the “‘new road” 
brought us to a halt. But to their threats 
and remonstrances we replied in terms of 
such vehemence as to leave no doubt in their 
unwilling minds that we were not only able 
to climb Vesuvius alone, but that we intended 
to do it, and to do it immediately, in spite of 
the whole mob of them. Suiting the action 
to the word, we struck off on the ‘‘old road,” 
which is here joined by the new path, though 
streams of red glowing lava on the southeast 
had all but made this route impassable. The 
guards, nonplussed and fearful at this breach 
of. all order and precedent, levelled their 
long rifles and attempted to impede our ad- 
varnice. We drew our heavy five-shooters 
and. marched on, apparently unconcerned; 
‘while they, mounting the incline on a ridge 
‘almost parallel with our path, cursed and 
‘fumed and swore, enraged at our boldness 
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in defying them, and (what hurt them most) 
our success in escaping without being robbed. 

Farther and farther over the charred de- 
posit of subterraneous fire, we made our 
arduous way. 

Beyond increasing weariness, we were pro- 
gressing well, when we met a party of guides, 
guards and valets hurrying down the moun- 
tain at the approach of night. They seemed 
horrified at our intention of scaling the cra- 
ter’s walls at night. They threatened us with 
arrest, with accident and even death, in view 
of the increasing violence of the volcano. Re- 
monstrance and persuasion were useless, and 
we started on. When the stick-renters, chair- 
carriers and strap-bearers,—those most gen- 
erous aids who would, for fifty lire, haul a 
man on his own legs to the crater—offered 
their liberal assistance, patience ceased to be 
a virtue; and flinging at them a parting token 
of a string of our choicest invectives in their 
own speech, we quickened our pace to such 
a degree that the entire gang, after scram- 
bling headlong over craggy masses of lava 
and through cinder-pits to catch us, gave up 
the chase in disgust. ‘They had never seen 
“such crazy Americans.” 

It was now twilight. The shadows of even- 
ing were creeping over the wide earth below; 
and on the tops of the surrounding brood of 
lesser heights rested the sun’s last rays of 
stainless splendor. It was a sad sight. Day, 
in crimson flashes, was bidding us an omin- 
ous farewell. We were leaving the world of 
human life and making a journey into a dark 
ur:nown realm. 

Again the guards, retreating from the black- 
ening crest, halted at our approach. In order 
to deceive them, we struck off on a path to 
the northeast, toward a glowing lava-pit, a 
thousand feet below the main summit. Then, 
suddenly turning, we began the ascent over 
the pathless waste, straight to the lofty, smoke- 
wreathed cone. 

The labor now became prodigious. The 
cinder-slope we valiantly attacked was in 
some places inclined at an angle of sixty de- 
grees. In the soft, yielding ashes we could 
make but three inches’ progress with every 
straining step. We were panting hard. 
Night was settling fast; and the lurid sun, 
a fiery ship on a vermeil sea, flashed his 
shadowed bands and _ spears, blood-tinged, 
through melting clefts in the distant moun- 
tains. He seemed to mock our diming hopes 
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A MASS OF ASHY STEAM TWO MILES HIGH 


with all his radiant glory. Only foolhardy, 
dogged determination, stoically cultivated 
through many dangerous adventures, con- 
quered the weird, almost sickening forebod- 
ing that oppressed us. 

Suddenly one of the evaded mountaineers 
who had long sought us, appeared on the 
cross-path below. He saw our foot-prints 
in those ashes untrodden for years. It was 
sacrilege! With a cry of horror, he looked 


up—and there we stood, laughing in sneer- 
ing disdain. At this sight of desecration, 
he became wild. 

“Ha! ha!” he cried in a demoniac screech, 
and began to dance and scream and wring 
his hands in a fury of horror and wrath. 

“Yi! You get kill!” ... “Yia, yia-a-a! 
You no come crater!” ... “Hi, hi!” ... 
“You die! Ia, ia-a-a! You die!” shrieked 
he, like a demon of another world, whose 
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fiendish curses might blast us as with infer- 
nal fire. I never saw a human being so 
crazed with an idea. He danced and leaped 
about; he whooped and howled; he whirled 
his hands above his head, and whined and 
screeched most terribly. To such inhuman 
noises we could not reply. 

By this time, other guards, brandishing 
huge clubs, came hastily at the other’s hor- 
rible agonizing. But from our secure height 
two hundred feet above them, we tore off 


Every step now required a voluntary and 
distinct act of the will. Nothing but abso- 
lute necessity could have driven us onward. 
We could scarcely see the ground; for the 
flaring, pale light above threw only blacker 
shadows across the steeps before us. On 
earth below it was darkest night. The tiny 
glimmers about the populous Bay of Naples 
seemed like distant stars floating in silver 
haze. Rocky, pyramidal Ischia, an ancient 
monster born of earth’s pristine fires, heaved 





THE BAY OF NAPLES 


craggy masses of lava and hurled them into 
their midst. With the weird, fierce cries of 
mountaineers, they scattered down the slope. 
We continued our tiresome march unmolested. 

Up and up we mounted, over the sliding 
cinders and grinding ashes and piles of pin- 
nacled, froth-like lava, black and craggy and 
sulphur-tinged. Past steam-holes we labored, 
which out-breathed fumes hot and suffocating, 
—the poisonous breath of the reeking terror 
that writhed in the fathomless pit below; and 
through ancient lava-pits, once active cra- 
ters from which the fiery metal had poured 
to overwhelm man’s civilization. 


up out of the gray seas on the west; and Capri 
and its adjacent mountain masses on the 
south stained with their denser bulks the 
misty sea air. 

We were now becoming so fatigued that 
we were compelled, with pulses fluttering at 
one hundred, to pause every moment. With 
ordinary inspiration, further ascent would 
have been impracticable. But our fixed reso- 
lution, the settling pall of night, and the ever- 
increasing danger of stepping into a lava-pit 
or steam-hole and sinking out of the world, 
lent mysterious strength to our stiffening 
muscles. The morbid ajr seemed devoid of 
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the support of life. With constant, heavy 
gasping for sufficient breath for hours and 
hours, we were famishing for water. The 
realization that we might not obtain any 
until we again reached the nether earth was 
positively terrifying. Already we were al- 
most suffocated, but still stumbled on. 
Suddenly, as we rounded the last slope, 
with a rush of fury indescribable and a thun- 
der whose rumbling shook the very soul, a 
bursting sheath of sulphur-fumes, flaring and 


at our feet, the melted iron and stone, dis- 
tended in colossal spheres by the imprisoned 
giant-stream, were bursting with crashing 
detonations. Again the huge masses of sul- 
phur-fumes, reeking with acid-venom, crashed 
into the air, hurling hot ashes and cinders far 
and wide. We were chained to the spot by 
the horror of the scene. 

But it was madness to tempt Death; and 
we leaped away from the tottering ledge. 
But where could we go? Danger was all 
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NAPLES AND VESUVIUS JUST BEFORE THE ERUPTION 


dense with flame and cinder, swirled out of 
the viewless pit before us and enveloped us 
in its poison-arms. 

We sprang back from the mouth of that 
seething hell. No other word can bear to 
the mind the most paltry conception of that 
scene. Oppressed with nameless awe, we 
lingered on the edge of that bottomless gulf 
from which burst, in thunderous rage, enor- 
mous volumes of venomed smoke and shat- 
tered particles tinged with a wild, lurid glare 
that mocked the power of night. The moun- 
tain trembled and quaked with grinding thun- 
der-blasts. Down in the flaming pit yawning 


about us. To retreat were folly; to advance 
were to challenge annihilation. Awed and 
motionless, we stood spellbound in the rain- 
ing ashes. 

Human life seemed an unknown existence. 
Memory alone, on that fiery height, four thou- 
sand feet in the air, reminded us that man 
dwelt on earth below. We were face to face 
with the World’s Supreme and Primal Might, 
whose presence seemed, with a thousand 
spirit-voices, to threaten the universe with de- 
struction. The spirits of Creation and Ruin 
raged in combat in that sulphur-pit, whose 
every convulsive breath was a horrid avulsion 
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of wrath. For that scene there can be 
no expression in the vague verbosity of hollow 
words. 

Far below us, the glaring streams of lava, 
whose thousands of degrees of heat are be- 
yond measurement by human science, were 
flowing in flaming tongues; and above us 
the demon of fire was gnashing in rage. From 
fissures and cracks puffed sulphurous fumes 
that might at any instant burst out with flam- 
ing lava-streams. 





crater’s jaws, would only lure us to some hid- 
den pit of destruction. 

We stumbled precipitously against a craggy 
mass. It wasa lava-pit, pinnacled and scarred 
with blackening age. Columns of hissing 
steam issued from several orifices. We drew 
back in horror, for in that cinder-bed ruin 
was breathing in its slumber. 

But fortune, weird and inscrutable, came 
to our rescue. In the midst of the ashy 
blackness that threw its pall over the pre- 





THE DESOLATION AT OTTAIANO 


Even if we could escape destruction, we 
seemed fated to spend an awful night of un- 
bearable misery, maddened by raging winds, 
threatened by every thunder-breath of Vesu- 
vius, suffocated with ashes and acid-fumes, 
and suffering untold thirst. Even now, our 
mouths and throats were so parched with 
fevered heat and cramped with constant 
effort that we inhaled oxygen sufficient for 
sustenance only with the greatest difficulty. 
We could not retreat down the mountain. 
The pathless, inky blackness, tinged with 
weird, crimson glares flaring fitfully from the 


cipitous ‘slope, a fiery stain flared up before 
us. Amid the cinders and lava which half 
covered the opposing wall, a little lava-house, 
deserted, bare and dark, awaited our recep- 
tion. No creation of god or magician could 
have appeared more miraculous. Despair- 
ing, wondering, hoping, we pushed open the 
door and entered. In spite of disbelief, there 
was a little stove filled with burning charcoal. 
Two rude benches stood near, and on a table 
rested a primitive lamp, a drinking glass with 
olive oil and floating cord-wick. Beside it 
stood a huge earthen jug like those used by 
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the fated Pompeiidns of old. How greedily 
and fearfully I grasped it! Ah, could it only 
contain water! Trembling in an agony of 
thirst, I placed the mouth to my lips. 
“Water, water!’’ I cried, between gasps. 


“No, no!” said McGowan, slowly watch- 
ing with wild desire my every movement. 
“Tt can’t be!” 

““Ves!—Drink, drink!” 

That water was our salvation. 
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THE AWFUL NIGHT 
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The weird and unearthly scene, too strange 
for reality, hung over my mind like a sweet, 
enticing pall of destruction. I could only 
believe it was a gracious suspension of cer- 
tain fate. 


tor SEPTEMBER, 


1907 


masses and craggy scorie fell with their om- 
inous thud about the creaking walls. The 
awful crashes that seemed a part of our very 
senses became every moment heavier and 
quicker. The ashy cone quaked and shivered. 








POMPEII AND VESUVIUS 


Circumstances were depressing us with a 
weight of seeming destiny. Vesuvius was 
thundering and shaking the flimsy earth with 
terrific violence. The guards who constantly 
occupied these quarters had rushed from the 
scene in headlong flight, retreating precipit- 
ously to the nether earth. We realized now 
what a feeling had caused their wild cries and 
actions on the lower slopes. 

We sat there in silence, oppressed with 
the awfulness of imminent doom.- There was 
nothing to be done or said; we were in the 
hands of fortune. The sullen monster in his 
fathomless den under us gnashed forth his 
rumbling momentarily; and with every gasp 
puffs of scorching steam, sulphurous and ashy, 
burst from three invisible fissures in the lava- 
floor. Ashes finer than the motes of air crept 
in about the door and window. Half-molten 


It was useless now to think of escape; but 
I stumbled out and peered about. 

The world was a-fire. Naples and the 
crescent bay, with their lines of silver light, 
were visible through the crimson glare. The 
lurid fire of the new craters, boiling over in 
rage beneath us, lent the spiral froth-like lava 
an aspect weird and ghostly. Fated Otta 
jano and San Giuseppe were quietly sleep- 
ing, hidden beneath the black-cragged walls 
of Somma. Not a light from the doomed 
coast cities could be seen through the gather- 
ing pall. 

Suddenly, with a terrific, resounding blast, 
the dense fumes from the dim-lit crater’s 
jaws swirled down overwhelmingly upon me. 
Almost suffocated, blinded and breathless, 
I stumbled toward the shelter. 

The little shanty was like a death-oven 
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The fuel in the stove had long since burned 
out, but the heat was becoming more and 
more intense. I felt the walls and _ floor. 
They were glowing with a strange, infernal 
warmth. The reeking fumes, that floated 
about us and over us like a pall, became sick- 
ening. Indications had for a week pointed 
to an eruption. Every appearance now veri- 
fied that fear. What fools we were thus to 
taunt the powers of destruction! 

I took a pencil and paper from my pocket, 
and in the dark-glowing glare—our light had 
burned out—I scrawled the following note, 
hoping that should we succumb, it might be 
found and lead to our identification. 


CRATER OF VESUVIUS, 
‘THURSDAY, MIDNIGHT. 
To ——— 


J 
We made the ascent to the crater’s 


797 


it seémed like facing the dreadful gran- 

deur of the Supreme Being. Mountain 

is shaking now with thunder of explo- 
sions beneath us. We may get out safe. 

If not, someone else might mail this note. 

Goodbye, 

To spend the night in the arms of ruin 
seemed an utter impossibility. It was al- 
most beyond belief; and yet, somehow, mo- 
ment by moment, the long doomful night 
was passing. Occasionally I crept out, gazed 
up at the reeking nostrils of the monster and 
down at the quiet sleeping earth. It seemed 
alla dream. For once, life was as unreal as 
death; and existence was a vision, that hov- 
ered between life and nonentity. 

At length we could see, between the rift- 
ing fumes, the broad golden daylight that 
streamed over sea and city. But on this 
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ACRES OF LAVA COOLING AFTER THE ERUPTION 


mouth after nightfall. Were compelled 
to retreat and take refuge in lava-shanty, 
half buried in ashes.—A gracious Provi- 
dence! This is an awful experience,— 


begrimed volcano-height it was only twi- 
light. 

We left the protecting lava-walls at last, 
and were making our way down the steep 
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waste. The wind was blowing a crashing 
hurricane. Suddenly there swooped down 


upon us volumes of sulphur smoke so dense 
and deadly that the senses were paralyzed. 
So laden were the fumes with the venomous 
sulphurous acid from that cauldron of fire 
that we began to suffocate. Oh, for the pro- 
tection of the lava-shanty now! 

“Handkerchief over mouth!” I shrieked, 
as McGowan reeled and groped about be- 
wildered. 

“Lie down!” he gasped, as I staggered, 
almost senseless. 

We dropped on the cinders, clutched the 
yielding ashes, and pressed our faces to the 
ground. We panted in silence. A few more 
breaths of those acid-fumes would have suffi- 
ced for our suffocation. 

What was to be done? We could not re- 
treat. Below the entire slope was wreathed 
in a heavy pall of reeking poison. Our only 
chance was to push upward to where the 
crater’s mouth lay exposed to the crashing 
wind. It was like going to the violence of 
destruction to avoid a peaceable death. But 
calm cold reason alone, not impressionable 
fear, could now save us. So we did not hesi- 
tate, but plunged onward. The variableness 
of the wind alone was the means of our de- 
liverance. Again and again the solid-clouds 
swooped down overwhelmingly upon us. But 
just as suddenly they were whirled away. 
Though in the choking fumes we held our 
breaths until our hearts almost ceased to 
beat, we greedily drew deep gasps whenever 
the raging winds lifted from us the thick pall 
of venom and drove it in another direction. 

Thus working our way around the edge cf 
the wide, hollowed cone, we reached the gulf 
on the windward. Entranced by the awe of 
a mysterious power, we leaned over the 
crumbling ledge of soft ashes and gazed 
into the far depths. Frenzied fire and steam 
fought and hurled their reeking masses in a 
diabolical’ fray—monsters maddened and 
sightless with demoniac fury. The thunders 
had ceased, and left the scarred walls—black 
and precipitous, or covered with unsightly 
acid-emissions—cracked and tottering. Thou- 
sands of feet below, in that fathomless pit, the 
awful combat raged; and the tumultuous 
masses of fumes and forked tongues of fire, 
lapped the trembling walls in a fury of 
thwarted revenge. 

How we endured the indescribable scene 
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unquailing, I cannot now possibly conceive. 
All judgment of danger was distorted; and 
we calmly sct up the camera on the crackling 
ledge and made some photographic expos- 
ures. Still unsated, we stretched, clinging 
one to the other, over the ashy precipice and 
tore off some sulphur-tinged lava. 

We bade adieu at last to the volcano, and 
began the descent. One leap down the sheer 
slope, and we had cleared more space than 
we had gained in a hundred painful steps. 
Rolling, jumping and falling, in headlong 
haste we reached the base of the cone. But 
the fame of the “crazy Americans” had spread 
before us. Bands of guards and mountain- 
eers, afrajd yet to approach within the sphere 
of reeking gas and ashes, scoured the slopes 
from every point, intent upon our arrest and 
their reward. If we should be found dead, 
as they fully expected, our bodies perhaps 
would yield rich plunder. If we could be 
arrested alive, we should be robbed with 
similar grace, fined enormously and impris- 
oned for six months for carrying weapons. 
We determined to avoid apprehension, even 
at the cost of broken limbs, and, leaping over 
precipices and dodging behind lava-masses, 
we evaded their vigilance and struck across 
the charred waste. A deep-scarred, craggy 
gully, down which the streams of liquid fire 
rushed in that awful death-deluge centuries 
ago, and which so soon was to be the course 
of the triumphal march of the Monster of 
Ruin to the populous cities below, led us 
down to the cindery level. 

It was difficult to believe our senses when 
we sauntered innocently past the custom- 
house and into the village of Torre del Greco. 
I had scarcely dared hope to tread the ways 
of man again, and had positively despaired 
of doing so unattended by hated guards and 
fetters. 

The miracle of our escape became even 
more wonderful when we realized the condi- 
tions of activity existing. The monstrous 
deluge of liquid fire, so early destined to the 
destruction of man and his civilization, was 
even now forming in the seething cauldron. 
The melted and boiling minerals, coming in 
contact with streams of water breaking into 
the lava-pit from the sea, were producing 
steam in prodigious quantities. Its pressure, 
which nothing can- resist, amounting at 
certain depths to one hundred tons or more 
to the square inch, becomes so great that, 
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‘with sudden and mighty disruptions, it blows 
the oppressing mountain to fragments. Such 
was the power that destroyed Pompeii and 
Herculaneum almost two thousand years ago, 
and the fated Vesuvian towns but yesterday. 
In both cases, millions of tons of the burning 
mountain-mass were lifted in an instant and 
hurled with poisoned fume and fire over the 
abodes of man. Such was the ruin fast pre- 
paring for the prosperous cities encircling the 
beautiful bay and climbing the inviting slopes. 
Even during our visit, some of the people were 
beginning to flee in terror from the growing 
rage of the dark power above them. 
Fortunately for us, at the time of our rash 
exploit, the steam pressure sufficient for the 
dreadful eruption that followed had not yet 
formed; and the liquid masses were being 
blown out in monstrous bubbles, which filled 
the entire bottom of the crater, until they 
burst with a mighty detonation and were 
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hurled to heaven with a force that dissolved 
them into a million dry atoms. Our experi- 
ence was even more dreadful when, but a 
short time after our ascent, the mountain 
burst into all the fury of destruction, blowing 
to dust the entire cone on which we had 
stood, already convulsed into a quivering mass 
with a thousand explosions. 

Could there have been a death more awful, 
more sublime to contemplate, than annihila- 
tion in the crater’s jaws? 

Often since that night of dread, and now 
again, when even this narrative arouses hide- 
ous visions of unutterable awe, have I tried 
to imagine that fate. And I have felt that, 
though earthly existence were swallowed up 
in a whirling, seething vortex of ghastly horror, 
his would be a destiny grand and awful who 
should meet, on the confines of earth and 
eternity, the ‘‘Primal Might of the World” 
unveiled. , 
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THE “DES MOINES PLAN” 


By Sidney J. Dillon 


HE new municipal charter, known as 


the ‘Des Moines Plan’’ of City Gov- 


ernment, and recently adopted by the elec- 


tors of the capital city 
of Iowa, represents 
the most important 
and most radical ex- 
periment in municipal 
administration ever 
made in America. 
Revolutionary in its 
character, distinct in 
its fundamental and 
essential principles 
from all existing mu- 
nicipal systems, it 
affords the opportu- 
nity of demonstrating 
that the conspicuous 
failure of city govern- 
ment in the United 
States has been due, 
in part, to the mis- 
conception of the 
functions to be per- 
formed by that gov- 
ernment, thinking of 
the city as a minia- 
ture republic, when‘ 
in fact it is a business 
corporation; and, in 
part, to the fact that 


ability have been man- 
aging the affairs of ofr 
cities, although the magnitude of its business 
is so great that the responsibility for its proper 
management should be trusted only to men 
of ability, wide experience and recognized 
integrity. Abundant evidence can be found 
in well-nigh every city to show that its public 
affairs are poorly managed and its funds un- 
wisely spent. The frequency of graft, costly 
errors and careless management in the ad- 
ministration of our public affairs is in start- 
ling contrast with the high degree of efficiency 
always found in the management of modern 
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NESS MEN WHICH INAUGURATED THE REFORM 
MOVEMENT FOR A BETTER CITY GOVERNMENT 


business concerns. Therefore, should the 
‘Des Moines Plan”’ of city government prove 
successful in working out a satisfactory sys- 
tem of city govern- 
ment, its adoption 
will mark the most 
advanced step ever 
taken for the better 
administration of our 
city affairs, and this 
reformation may 
make the conserva- 
tive capital of Iowa 
as famous in the New 
World, as was Athens 
in ancient Greece. 
The “Des Moines 
Plan” of city govern 
ment is not in any 
sense the old system 
with new features 
added, old ones modi- 
fied, and ‘undesirable 
sections eliminated, 
but is, in fact, an en- 
tirely new plan, 
drafted along lines 
hitherto unknown in 
city government. 
Public men and stu- 
dents of municipal 
government have met 


ment and failure in 
their endeavor to se- 
cure a satisfactory city charter by revising 
the old system with its multiplicity of depart- 
ments and scattered responsibilities. The 
central aim of the ““Des Moines Plan” is to 
attain the maximum of efficiency in the ad- 


‘ ministration of the city’s affairs, and at the 


same time to provide the greatest possible 
opportunity for securing an expression of the 
popular will. ‘Taking as a model the system 
of our large business concerns, the framers 
have attempted to incorporate into the new 
charter those salient features of business 
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principles which have simplified and facili- 
tated the management of private corporations. 
Departing from the beaten path, the authors 
of this law have sought to correct some of 
the misconceptions in regard to city govern- 
ment, and to devise a system simple in its 
operation, and adapted to the real needs of 
the city. Their effort has presented us with 
a system unique in character, embodying 
ideas foreign to popular conception, and 
representing the most advanced thought in 
local self-government. 

The numerous 
boards, committees 
and departments, 
with their conflicting 
and overlapping du- 
ties, have been abol- 
ished. The supposed 
necessity of keeping 
all executive, legisla- 
tive and judicial 
functions of govern- 
ment entirely sepa- 
rate was ignored, 
while the complicated 
machinery and cum- 
bersome methods of 
the old system were 
eliminated and the 
number of elective 
officials greatly re- 
duced. 

Naturally, these 
radical changes called 
forth much opposi- 
tion, but it is signifi- 
cant that that opposi- 
tion developed chiefly 
among old-time poli- 


tractors and public 
service corporations, 
all of whom were quick to realize that many 
of its provisions were aimed directly at them. 
They raised the cry of monarchial govern- 
ment, but, with them, the underlying objec- 
tion to the “Des Moines Plan” was that it 
restored the power of governing to the people 
themselves, thereby making many of their evil 
practices impossible under the new adminis- 
tration. 

The most important function of a city gov- 
ernment is the providing of sidewalks, street 
pavements, sewerage and other local improve- 
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CAMPAIGN FOR THE ADOPTION OF THE “DES MOINES 
( PLAN” OF CITY GOVERNMENT 


ments. An investigation of the functions of a 
city government indicates that they are simi- 
lar and, in many respects, identical with the 
management of a large business enterprise, 
and the duties of officials in office are analog- 
ous to the duties which"devolve upon a board 
of directors. Our corporations, many of 
which handle a volume of business in excess 
of our larger cities, are securing an efficient 
and economic administration of their affairs 
under a systemgthought out by successful 

4 business men, aided 
by the best legal 
talent they could se- 
cure. Therefore, be- 
ing convinced that a 
municipal corporation 
is in its nature essen- 
tially a business cor- 
poration, and only in 
a small way govern- 
mental; and, seeing 
the wonderful success 
of our modern busi- 
ness concerns, the 
framers of this law 
have followed their 
guide by placing the 
management and the 
responsibility of the 
city’s administration 
in a governing board 
consisting of a mayor 
and four councilmen; 
which board is in 
every way analogous 
to the board of direc- 
tors of a private cor- 
poration. Th: mem- 
bers of this governing 


following their elec- 
tion, organize them- 
selves with the mayor as chairman. Sub- 
ordinate officials, such as city clerk, solici- 
tor, auditor and treasurer, are elected by the 
board, and are, at all times, subject to re- 
moval. The remaining city employes, with 
the exception of unskilled labor, are selected 
by a competitive examination, which is con- 
ducted under a rigid civil service provision 
of the law. Appointments made under the 
civil service insure considerations of fitness 
and qualification rather than the political 
influence or the party affiliations of an appli- 
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cant. Elective officials are thus unable to 
reward political service with appointment, 
or employment, and the foundation of ma- 
chine politics is removed. Thus, by the plac- 
ing of the business of the city in the hands of 
the small governing board, centralization of 
authority is secured, and the means for the 
enforcement of popular will made effective. 

In order to simplify the system and fix a 
definite responsibility for all official acts in 
the conduct of the municipal affairs, the busi 
ness of the city is 
divided into five de- 
partments as follows: 
the department of 
Public Affairs, Ac- 
counts and Finances, 
Streets and Public 
Improvements, Pub- 
lic Safety, Parks and 
Public Property, and 
to each one of these 
departments is as- 
signed that member 
of the governing 
board best qualified 
by reason of expe- 
rience and ability to 
act as superintendent 
of that particular 
work. Assuperinten- 
dent of the depart- 
ment, he is held re- 
sponsible for the per- 
formance of those 
duties which fall with- 
in his division, and is 
made accountable to 
the people for its 
proper administra- 


upon each of~ these 
five men certain 
specified duties, the system is simplified, and 
prompt and effective action is at once made 
possible—a result long desired but impossible 
of attainment under the old system of ward 
representation, numerous committees, boards 
and departments. 

Dispensing with the election of many offi- 
cials formerly selected by the people, and cen- 
tralizing the entire power of administration 
in the hands of five individuals, a majority 
of whom may control, might seem monarch- 
jal and destructive of popular government; 
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WHO FIRST SUGGESTED THE PLAN, AND ASSISTED 
IN DRAFTING THE LAW 


but it must be remembered that it is not the 
number of officials who are elected by the 
people, but the control which the people have 
over them when elected that determines the 
character of the government. This govern- 
ing board is not vested with final powers, 
and the people may, if they so desire, vote 
directly upon all matters of importance, and 
it is this feature, safeguarding as it does 
popular rights, which opens the way for an 
expression of popular will in all matters of 
importance affecting 
public rights such as 
has never yet been 
known in any other 
system of local self 
government. 

By the initiative, the 
power of direct legis- 
lation by a majority 
vote of the citizens is 
provided, so that de- 
sired legislation may 
be secured at any 
time, whether it is 
favored or opposed by 
the governing board. 
In order to accom- 
plish this result, a 
petition bearing the 
signature of twenty- 
five per cent. of the 
voters is presented, 
requesting the govern- 
ing board to enact the 
desired law, and the 
board must either 
pass the same within 
twenty days with- 
out alteration, ‘or sub- 


vote of the electors. 
If at the election a 
majority favor the ordinance, it at once be- 
comes a valid law, and cannot be repealed 
or amended except by a similar vote of the 
people. The importance of the initiative may 
be realized when a moment’s consideration 
is given to the number of times the will of 
the people has been thwarted by a refusal on 
the part of their representatives in office to 
execute their commands. 

Another important provision which has 
been greatly agitated during the last few 
years, and which is made a feature of the 
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WHY NOT LET THE PEOPLE HAVE A HOLD OF THE ROPE > 
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&@ MEETING OF THE CITY COUNCIL UNDER THE OLD ORDER OF CITY MISGOVERNMENT (FROM HIS 
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A MEETING OF THE CITY COMMISSIONERS UNDER THE DES MOINES PLAN OF GOVERNMENT. 


This cartoon was made by 


. N. Darling, of the Register and Leader of Des Moines. 


His cartoons were used very 


effectively both in that paper and on posters during the campaign 


“Des Moines Plan,” is the referendum. By 
this provision, the unnecessary expenditure 
of a large sum of money or other legislation 
which does not meet with popular favor, may 
be effectively blocked. . The proceedings nec- 
essary to invoke the rights under the refer- 
endum feature are practically the same as 
those regarding the initiative. No franchise 
or other valuable rights in the streets of the 
city may be granted to any public service 
corporation without first submitting the mat- 


ter to the people and receiving the approval 
of a majority of the electors. 

Publicity is made an important feature of 
the law, so that the people may know what 
their public officials are doing. Ordinances 
must be on file for public inspection at least 
ten days before going into effect, and monthly 
statements, showing all receipts, expendi- 
tures and transactions of the previous.month, 
must be furnished to the newspapers and 
public libraries. 
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The most important, and perhaps the most 
startling innovation, is the safeguard known 
as the recall, designed for the purpose of 
placing all officials within the absolute con- 
trol of the people. Although officials com- 
posing the governing board are elected for a 
definite term of two years, yet, under this 
provision of the “‘Des Moines Plan,” their 
continuation in office is at all times subject 
to the will of a majority of the electors. The 
history of practically every city is disgraced 
with names of officers who have proven un- 
mindful of the trust imposed in them, and 
who could not be removed before the expira- 
tion of their term of office. Under this pro- 
vision of the new chapter, such a situation 
could be met by a prompt recall of the offend- 
ing member. A petition signed by twenty- 
five per cent. of the voters, and stating in 
general terms charges of incompetency or 
dishonesty, would be filed with the city clerk. 
The offending or guilty official would then, 
without further delay, be required to stand 
for re-election with any other candidate whom 
the people choose to nominate, and the one 
receiving the highest number of votes will be 
the officer for the remainder of the term 
This recall feature of the law will undoubt- 
edly have a tendency to keep public officials 
in the straight and narrow path of their duty, 
ever faithful to the trust of their constituents. 
The highest form of democratic government 
is not atttained by electing a multiplicity of 
city officials, each official to act as a check 
upon the other, but popular liberty is more 
certain of attainment where fewer officials 
are elected and the proper facilities are made 
for impressing upon these officials the popu- 
lar will, and making them responsible to the 
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whole people for the execution of that will. 

The desirability of having the member- 
ship of the governing board made up of the 
strongest men of the city has not been over- 
looked by the framers of the “Des Moines 
Plan.”’ Not only have they made the office 
one of honor and opportunity, attractive to 
the honest and capable of evéry community, 
but they have so changed the manner of 
choice that the election of this type of men 
is less difficult, and the election of politicians 
without business ability less possible. The 
primary, as well as the election, has been 
made non-partisan, so that candidates can 
no longer depend for their election upon 
party affiliations, but must go before the 
people upon their own merits. Ward lines 
have been removed, and with the people 
voting at large, the evils of ward politics 
are abolished, electors are freer in recording 
their choice of candidates, and the business 
man is better able to secure his election 
without stooping to the low practice of the 
politician. 

The new charter certainly has an inviting 
appearance, especially from the view-point 
of theory, yet it remains for the citizens of 
Des Moines to demonstrate that its provisions 
are as practical in operation as they are beau- 
tiful in theory. Des Moines, a city of one 
hundred thousand, offers a good field in which 
to try the plan; she is entering upon a most 


interesting and instructive experiment in gov- 
ernment reform, and the eyes of American 
municipalities are upon her, hoping that the 
“Des Moines Plan” will prove a practical 
system, under which the public affairs of our 
cities can be wisely and economically ad- 
ministered. 
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By Ruth Huntoon Parsons 


T was a hundred and eleven in the shade, 

and hadn’t rained for two years. Our 
tent was in the middle of fifteen square 
miles of Buffalo grass and the horizon was 
a perfect circle around us. The only thing 
necessary to complete the illusion of being 
at sea, was a teeter-board motion of some 
sort. The grassy billows were as hard and 
fixed as a stage scene. 

With his usual foresight, Uncle Jack had 
picked on Blue Mound to camp. We could 
see for twenty miles in any direction. No 
matter how far the boys went on the fence, 
we were safe. No intruder could reach us 
without looming like a sore thumb against 
the sky-line. 

When the sore thumb arose in the wrong 
direction Del and I were interested, but un- 
disturbed. We had been waiting supper 
for an hour and the sky was a vast canopy 
of writhing shell-pink clouds before we sighted 
the stranger. We flew for the field-glasses, 
and tried to locate him in our catalog of 
cowmen but the big gray pacer and the loud 
stripes of the sweater, refused us any clue. 

They seemed very near at first but the 
gray horse kept going up and down and up 
and down, with the roll of the low hills, and 
it was some time before he made much head- 
way in our direction. They must have been 
some miles away when we discovered them, 
for by the time we could see them distinctly, 
we realized that they were making about 
two miles a minute. 

I saw Del swing the glasses around to the 
west, and I knew she was looking for Uncle 
Jack and the boys. 

“Nothing of them,” she said at last, with 
almost a sigh of relief. ‘‘Nan, it looks very 
much as though our adventure had found 
us out.” 

“Praise be,” I gasped, gratefully, ‘“‘but that 
pesky old lumber-wagon will lumber in here 
just in time to break up the excitement. 
And we crept carefully inside to await devel- 
opments. 

Camping out was still a novelty to Del and 


I. We had only been free of the dust of 
town three weeks. But the vastness of Uncle 
Jack’s big flats always seemed to possess 
wonderful possibilities. So far, nothing pos- 
sible had discovered us. As we listened 
eagerly for the stranger’s advent, we strained 
our ears with almost an equal dread of inter- 
ference in the other direction. 

But the gray arrived. I heard the jingle 
of spurs as the rider jumped to the ground, 
and was still busy reciting a careless speech 
of welcome when the man appeared in front 
of me. I think he was the biggest man I 
ever saw. We looked at him and he looked 
at us till finally I got my breath. 

“‘Want something?” 

“Yes, Madam, mighty bad; but I didn’t 
suppose I’d find anyone in camp this time 
of day. Have you got any extra water?” 
and I saw him glance at the water barrel. 

We gave him a drink without any waste of 
words. He needed it, but we hadn’t enough 
for his horse, so Del and I volunteered to 
show him the way to a little water-hole to 
the south of us. 

We couldn’t examine our visitor very well, 
but I noticed that the only hair on his face - 
was his heavy eyebrows. Evidently he was 
from town, or shaved himself. He carried 
his head like a bandmaster, and his hair 
was curly and wet under his hat. Altogether, 
he was a very possible villain, though more 
than likely he would turn out to be an honest 
cow-boy who couldn’t read or write. 

He took us in pretty thoroughly and asked 
how long we had been in that part of the 
country. I told him we were natives, and 
he glanced at Del’s long slim neck and aristo- 
cratic nose and grinned. 

No, he wasn’t a puncher; I saw that now. 
but before I could get off anything to that 
effect, we came up out of the little hollow. 
Away off to the east was a tiny cloud of dust, 
or smoke, or something. I couldn’t make 
out what. Evidently he could, for he stopped 
short and watched it. 

“Girls,” he said, quietly, ‘that gang out 
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there is after me. It looks pretty much like 
they had me all right. Better go inside 
and not witness the proceedings.” 

“What did you do?” Del asked, in her 
deliberate way, but the big fellow shook his 
head and laughed. 

“T hit the flats so they’d follow me, and 
they have, too damned fast.” 

“‘Never mind, what he did,” I snapped; 
though away down inside some stray atom 
of common sense struggled a little. ‘‘Un- 
saddle and turn the horse loose. We can’t 
hide him. There’s a hole down there among 
the plum bushes you can crawl into with 
your traps if you hurry.” 

He stopped a minute as though he 
wouldn’t, so I started for the horse, myself. 

“But—”’ 

“Oh, bother,” I sputtered. ‘Even if you 
haven’t done anything you can’t make that 
kind of an outfit believe it. If you have, 
go back, when they’ve given it up and hang 
decently, with some credit to yourself, at 
least.” By that time all I thought of was 
getting him out of sight. I never had seen 
a man at the end of a lariat and I didn’t 
want to. 

Dell was looking a little undecided, till 
I pointed out to her that we needn’t lose 
our fun because a silly man had done some- 
thing that was none of our business. 

“Tl take your offer,” the fellow said, 
finally. ‘‘ You seem to get the hang of the 
thing, all right. I’d have mighty little show 
to prove anything with that bunch. Go! 
Go inside, so you can’t see me get away.” 

I didn’t just like the high and mighty 
way he ordered us around but we laid it to 
unusual excitement and let it go at that. 
He guided the gray down to the water-hole 
and unsaddled. Then he turned the horse 
up the creek bed and gave him a cut with 
the bridle rein. The horse splashed off as 
fast as he could in the sand. Then we saw 
him lift his head and heard him neigh. 

““There’s Uncle Jack and the whole thing’s 
spoiled,” I groaned. But no. The only 
thing that came over the little swell of the 
sandy bank was a bunch of loose horses, 
and they made straight for the strange horse 
and in another minute he was one of them. 
Off they went over the low sweep of the 
prairie to the north, and we turned to look 
for the rider. Nothing was in sight. Blan- 
ket, saddle, high boots and all he had disap- 
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peared among tbe plum-bushes. But off 
to the east the dust cloud was nearer, and 
by the time we heard the rattle of the lumber- 
wagon we could almost count our fugitive’s 
pursuers. 

Uncle Jack found us staring hard at the 
new-comers. He patted us on the back 
before they came up and explained that 
they had started into camp as soon as they 
discovered that one bunch of horses were 
not rangers. ‘‘We thought at first they were,” 
he said, but it was evident that the rider ahead 
had escaped Uncle Jack’s vigilant eye. 

I didn’t like the looks of the posse as they 
rode up. They were covered with dust from 
hard travelling. They looked surly and quar- 
relsome and they were armed. Winchesters, 
and ugly, black - barreled revolvers, were 
plentiful. Their lariats were all unslung. 

“Hello!” called Uncle Jack, “what are 
you boys up to? You look like business.” 

“That’s what we mean,” one fellow an- 


swered. ‘“‘We’re after Lon Craig. Seen 
him?” 
“No. What’s Craig done?” 


“Nothing, only put a streak of daylight 
through Ned Lindsey.” ‘Then another one 
broke in: 

“Look here, Jack, if you’re hiding that 
skunk it’ll be bad for you. We saw him 
heading this way and—” 

Uncle Jack flushed up at that. 

“Tf he’s here, Reeder, suppose you find 
him. I’ve never been caught harboring crim- 
inals yet. But if Lon Craig’s taken to the 
underbrush, [ll give it up. It looks to me 
as though it was the sheriff’s business, though. 
What’s your evidence ?” 

Del and I had begun to feel pretty shaky 
about our part in things but we felt better 
at that. 

“Sheriff’s in Dodge. Ned was potted in 
Dan Field’s shanty. Dan’s away and his 
wife won’t talk, but four of us saw Craig 
hitting the trail south, before we knew what 
the racket was. Old lady Rice and her 
kid saw him come out of Dan’s shack almost 
with the gun-shot. Craig was a friend of 
mine, too, but I won’t stand for as nasty a 
lay as that.” 

““Ned’s dead?” 

“Hit him square in the back. But that 
wasn’t enough for Craig’s idea of doing 
things. He must pepper him three times 
more.” 
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“Any more proof of its being Lon?” 

“Lon’s the only one that carries a dinky 
little thirty-eight. That’s what Doc Smith 
found in him.” 

Well, Del and I sneaked back into the tent 
and I could feel her shiver. It wasn’t right 
for us to harbor a man of that sort. We 
knew nothing to his credit. But somehow it 
is natural for women to hide anything hunted 
down, I guess. At least neither of us could 
bring ourselves to give that man into hands 
as eager as those around us. When they 
had gone we could tell Uncle Jack and if 
he thought best, he might smuggle the fellow 
into town and into jail before these men could 
find him out. Uncle Jack helped them search 
the tent and had them beat the plum bushes 
in the hollow. They questioned us, and we 
lied royally. There was nothing else to do. 
With Uncle Jack’s help, we got them some- 
thing to eat and breathed easier when they 
started on again. They seemed determined 
that their quarry was headed south and had 
given them the slip in the low hills to the 
east of us. 

“‘Well,” he said, while he helped us clear 
up the supper things, ‘all I’ve got to say 
about that business is, that I’m mighty glad 
I’m not mixed up in it. I hope they won’t 
catch Craig, at all, for I still think there’s a 
screw loose about his doing it. But this 
country’d soon get too hot for me if I bucked 
against that outfit, sheriff or no sheriff. Dan 
and his wife have always been mighty good 
to Lon. It’s too bad.” 

So Del and I kept still and let Uncle Jack 
out of it. It looked pretty black for our 
fugitive and I suppose it was nothing but 
ignorant impudence that made us stand by 
him. That, and the fellow’s good looks. 

It took some time to freeze the rest out 
of the tent that night. Then Del and I filled 
a fruit can with cold coffee and with that, 
and what sandwiches we could improvise, 
we wandered out into the shadows. We 
went up the creek far enough to be indiscern- 
able, and crossed to the other side. Beside 
the path a low bluff arose from the creek-bed 
washed out by freshets from the foot-hills 
to the west. Almost opposite the tent I sat 
down in the path and reaching an arm through 
the plum bushes put my hand straight into 
the dark hole at my side. 

‘““Gracious, Nan! What if there might 
have been a snake,” cried Del. 
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“There wasn’t.” I laughed cautiously, but 
my voice shook in spite of me. My hand was 
fast in a big one that trembled and the man’s 
face pressed softly against my palm. The 
thing was so unexpected and the fellow’s 
breath was so warm and eloquent of life, that 
the danger of his position seemed all at once 
of personal importance. My sense of touch 
was sharpened suddenly, like that of the 
blind, by the very uselessness of all other 
faculties. I knew the man’s face and could 
have told it from any other by touching it. 

Del knelt beside me then, and together 
we pressed back the shrubbery and set in 
the jar and food. 

‘Are you sure he’s there?” she asked, 
anxiously. 

“Yes,” I answered, “but we mustn’t talk 
any now.” 

““No, let’s get back. We'd spoil every- 
thing, by playing the fool.” 

I felt considerably as though I’d played 
the fool already, but I didn’t say so. We 
slipped back the way we had come, and 
crept into bed as quietly as possible. Once, 
Del woke me up shaking me by the shoulders. 
I was sitting up, and the moon made the 
place as bright as day. 

‘“‘Wake up,” she laughed, ‘“‘and lay down. 
Are you seeing things? There isn’t anything 
on your hand.” 

I knew there was, but whether I was glad 
of it or ashamed I couldn’t tell. 

Breakfast went off without a hitch next 
morning, but we found, to our consternation, 
that the boys and Uncle Jack would be within 
shouting distance all day. They were care- 
ful to explain to us that there was no cause 
for nervousness, and that the criminal at 
large could not possibly molest us. Glory! 
wouldn’t they have squirmed, if they had 
known how near he was. It was lucky we 
weren’t squeamish, for there didn’t seem 
much chance of getting rid of him. 

But we had no qualms about our criminal 
now. I had succeeded in allaying any stray 
fears that threatened Del. It waseasy. I’m 
afraid the chap was too good-looking. Of 
course that wouldn’t have helped if he had 
really killed a man—shot him in the back. 
But we didn’t believe he had. And his looks 
no doubt, went a long way toward forming 
our opinion .which Uncle Jack had’ con- 
firmed. 

All. the forenoon we could see them work- 
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ing on the fence, and didn’t dare go near the 
hollow, but after a long noon-hour they 
disappeared behind the rise they had covered 
in the morning. We made another raid on 
our supplies and delivered them. Craig 
came out of his hiding place and stretched 
himself. He was pleasant and impartial 
in his talk but there was an odd little half- 
laugh in his eyes when he looked at me, 
that was disturbing. Evidently, he thought 
Del had the most sense. He steered clear of 
everything regarding his own predicament, 
and some way we couldn’t find the courage 
to question him. We told him in a general 
way of the men the day before and the only 
thing that seemed to bother him was our 
part in it. That of course, was very pretty, 
but it wasn’t just reasonable. 

That night it rained. Not a nice, respec- 
table, decently conducted rain, but a ‘‘gully- 
washer,” that rolled over the ground, and 
through the creek-beds, without doing any 
good. We couldn’t have gone to the hollow 
without marking every step of the way. 
We were glad enough we _ had taken 
time by the fore-lock in the matter of pro- 
visions. 

Del and I had to sleep in the tent, and 
both of us put in a good share of the time 
wondering if our fugitive was drowned, or if 
he had taken advantage of the clouds to start 
off afoot. But of course, he wouldn’t do that 
on account of the soft ground. 

It was hot enough next morning and by 
noon even dusty. The folks were in sight 
all the forenoon, and after dinner they lay 
in the shade of the wagon-bed, smoking and 
dreading to start to work. Suddenly, I saw 
Jim Wade jump to his feet and heard him 
say something as hot as the weather. 

“Look at that. Jack, do you reckon that 
can be Craig?” 

Against the deep blue of the noon-day 
sky, and making time that would shame a 
limited, was a solitary horseman.. He came 
from the east, too, and the same thought came 
to all of them at once. 

“‘Lon’s caught, and that fellow’s coming to 
call in that gang.” But Dei and I knew 
better. 

The horse turnéd to escape a little stretch 
of sand or something, and we got a full length 
view of him. We were eager enough, good- 
ness knows, and he was so near we didn’t 
even need the glasses. But I’ve started 
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out of my sleep often enough since then, with 
the horror of the thing in my head. 

The horse was running. All at once he 
seemed to stop a second and whirled sud- 
denly, straight up into the air, and horse and 
rider went out of sight. Whether they went 
up or down I could not have told, until a 
sickening little puff of dust rose over them. 

There wasn’t a word from the men. Not 
even from Del. Uncle Jack jumped for 
his little saddle horse, and the boys hurried 
the team into the wagon and started off. 

Without moving otherwise, I turned my 
head. The man in the hollow behind us 
was standing up in plain sight. But as I 
looked, he disappeared. 

We saw the wagon stop where the horse 
went down, and they loaded something into 
it. We couldn’t see what it was, but we 
knew. 

As they came creeping back, Del’s hand 
slipped into mine and I heard her whisper: 

“Nan, let’s go in.” 

But I wouldn’t. 

The wagon stopped in front of the tent 
and Jim grumbled something about not let- 
ting the girls see, but Uncle Jack wasn’t that 
kind. 

“They’re not babies,” he retorted, ‘“‘let 
them do what they can.” 

They carried him in and put him on the 
quilts Del and I used to sit on in the daytime. 
As they laid him down, he opened his eyes a 
moment, but that was all. 


“Who is he?” Del asked. 
“Tt’s Dan Fields.” 
We gasped. 


“‘He was probably out hunting that outfit 
that were here yesterday. Jim, you take 
the little mare and get into town as quick as 
you can. Don’t kill her, but hurry. Send 
Doc Smith out and you better wait till morn- 
ing. Dan’s all in, but maybe Smith can ease 
him up a little.” 

Del and I helped them what we could, 
but it was little enough anyone could do. 
We made him as comfortable as was possible 
and waited for the doctor. How long it 
seemed yet it was really hardly dark when 
he drove up. He had made the thirty miles 
from town in less than three hours and Jim 
had done even better than that going in. 
It didn’t take the doctor long to come to a 
decision about Fields. The man was nearly 
dead, and the worst of it was he seemed to 
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have something to say and couldn’t. We 
thought, at first, that it was of his wife, who 
was sick from her fright, and couldn’t come 
with the doctor. But the man wasn’t satis- 
fied with any of the doctor’s assurances. 
He kept his one uninjured hand moving 
around in a restless manner that worried 
us. Finally, we heard him say, ‘‘Lon.” 

Doc Smith brightened up. 

“Oh, they’ll catch Lon all right,” he said, 
but the fellow had fainted. 

About midnight, I stole out to the hollow. 
We couldn’t both go and Del wouldn’t go 
alone. Craig was sitting up in full view, 
by the path. I cautioned him, but he paid 
no attention. 

‘“‘Who is it they have in there?” he asked. 

“Dan Fields,” I said, and stopped. Craig 
had jumped to his feet with an oath as fool- 
hardy as it was wicked. 

“Will he die?” 

“T hope not,” I snapped, and he quieted 
down a little, and let go of my arm. But I 
could see he was badly excited. A great 
deal more so than when he thought the posse 
had him cornered. 

“T hope he won’t either,” he returned, 
with a funny quiet in his voice. And then, 
for the first time, he seemed to realize that 
I was there. “I don’t want Dan to die. 
And I don’t want to hang, either.” 

“But you didn’t kill him, at least—” 

“No, and I didn’t kill Ned; but Dan and 
his wife are the only ones that know it— 
and you.” 

I was glad he added that, and I held out 
my hand to him. He smiled, but he shook his 
head. 

“Not now, but I’m coming back to get 
them both, if this thing is ever over with.” 

There wasn’t time, even to argue. I saw 
a shadow on the bluff behind us, then two, 
then three. They were men on_horseback. 

Before Craig could turn, the leader’s hand 
shot twice above his head and the sing of a 
lariat hissed over us. Craig heard it but 
it was too late to jump. With all my strength 
I pushed him back and a band that burned 
like red hot iron settled on my shoulders. 
Then I struck the ground. Only for an 
instant, though, and Craig was bending over 
me. I knew he cut the rope for I felt it 
loosen. Then he gathered me up and dashed 
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through the creek and into the plum bushes 
and I heard the horses lunging through the 
sand. It was all too quick to tell but as we 
reached the tent, Dan Fields struggled to 
his elbow. The rest were scrambling up 
from the ground. 

“Tt didn’t go, Lon.” Fields gasped, “‘you 
did all you could —but I never got away. 
Nell knows now that I was drunk and not 
—not responsible. Ned might have let me 
alone—” 

“But Dan, you followed him—and in the 
back.” Craig was down on his knees beside 
the quilts. 

“T tell you,” and Field’s voice strained 
to a higher key, ‘‘I was full and he tried to run. 
Any way they might as well know I did it—” 
the words trailed off, inaudibly, but the relief 
in his eyes was good to see, and there stood 
the posse crowding each other in the tent 
door. Uncle Jack pushed them out with 
scant ceremony. 

“‘T guess you fellows don’t want Craig, 
after all,” he said. ‘‘Come here, Nan; what 
the devil’s the matter with you.” 

I explained, and the man without a lariat, 
apologized. 

“But that boy’s a fool,” he added, ‘tolling 
us out here, to let Dan give us the slip. How 
quick we’d a strung him up if we’d a got 
him.” He made a wry face as he helped 
Uncle Jack patch up my shoulders. ‘‘Gosh, 
she flew into that rope like a hawk after 
chicken. Do you own’em both?” Uncle Jack 
nodded, and Del made some objections. 

“Well, Lon’s got out of it mighty easy. 
I suppose he just felt bound to do it, for Mrs. 
Dan. And poor Dan will make his get-a- 
way all right. Craig’s straight goods, after 
all, but,—” he stopped, and I knew it was 
coming, “I don’t believe, Jack, I’d let a 
team like .that hob-nob with suspicious 
characters.” And then everything came out. 

Dan Fields died before morning. They 
took him into town next day, but as they 
started off, Craig turned back to me. 

“Where can I find you when this thing 
is over with?”’ When I gave him our ad- 
dress I heard Del laugh. 

“Tf all our adventures are as strenuous 
as this one we won’t last long,” she said. 

I rubbed my shoulders. Evidently, Del 
thinks her turn comes next. We’ll see. 











THE ARISTARCH 


By Harrold Skinner 


OCTOR THOMAS alighted from a car 
and hastened homeward through the fog, 
dodging awnings, and colliding with pedes- 
trians, who cursed him roundly as his um- 
brella innoxiously gouged an ear, or tumbled 
a hat into the slush of the street. Reaching 
his apartment, he ascended the steps, three 
at a leap, and without ceremony burst in 
upon his room-mate, puffing from exertion. 
“‘Hello, Jack! Ugh! —I’m chilled through!” 
he growled, as the water streamed from his 
mackintosh and trickled across the polished 
hearth. 

“You’re a sight, Tom!” ejaculated his 
companion. ‘That rain-coat looks as though 
it had descended through a long line of cab- 
driving ancestors, and the flaccid droop of 
that straw bonnet is really pathetic. Con- 
sign it to the tomb, dear boy, and I’ll write 
an ode to its illustrious progenitor. How’s 
this: 

“Oh, thou festucous cow food! 

Thou multiparous hay stack—” 

“Hold, villain!” interrupted Tom, ‘TI 
object to cow food. Not that it hasn’t 
merit, but it does not meet my present needs. 
By the way, did Abram deliver my dress 
suit ?” 

“‘Haven’t seen it,” replied Jack, scanning 
a returned manuscript. ‘‘Not going out on 
such a beastly night as this, I hope?” 

“T really ought to call on the Sullivans; 
but that mendacious tailor has disappointed 
me again.” 

“‘Wear the old ‘has been,’” yawned Jack. 
“Antiques are quite proper just now, be- 
sides, the tailor is yet to be born who could 
disguise the beautiful rainbow curves of 
your pedal extremities.” 

“See here, Jack Montague, I wish you 
to understand that remarks about my figure 
are decidedly non grata!” 

‘Nonsense, old chap! Your pins are good 
enough to paddle around with, even though 
they are not being modeled in clay by the 
art students.” 

“Permit me to say, Mr. Arthur Inovo, 


that if they attract as little attention as your 
jejune narratives, I shall be entirely satisfied.” 

This shot struck the bulls-eye, and Jack’s 
grin was almost ghastly from its lack of 
mirth. 

““You’re right, Tom, and I may as well 
tell you that I am not only discouraged but 
disgusted,” he replied, awkwardly conceal- 
ing a yellow envelope beneath the evening 
paper. 

“‘Fess up, old man,”’ exclaimed the doctor. 
‘fWhich was it this time; express, or post- 
man ? 

“T have no desire to deceive you, but 
realizing what it is to be bored, dislike con- 
tinually to burden you with shop talk.” 

“Don’t be a fudge just because you know 
how!” retorted Tom, removing his rain- 
coat. ‘‘You have every reason to believe 
that I am keenly interested in your work, 
and confident of your success. That I have 
never assumed the role of flatterer, is no 
reason why you should hide your unedit- 
ed manuscripts. Don’t deny it. I saw the 
clumsy attempt, and recognized the publish- 
er’s name on the envelope.” 

“T don’t deny it, and if your diagnosis 
of this menu card can discover something 
edible, we'll discuss the short-comings of 
publishers, over a bit of lunch.” 

‘“‘That’s the first intelligent thing you’ve 
said since I came home,” remarked Tom, as 
he turned to order the meal served in their 
rooms. 

The banter and jest which followed the 
appearance of a steaming hot dinner, was 
ample proof that discouragements, like riches, 
‘“‘make themselves wings.’’ 

“Out with it!” mumbled Tom, between 
mouthfuls. ‘‘What specific edition of weak 
plots and bad English, came back today?” 

In spite of Jack’s desire to swear, he roared 
with laughter. 

“‘Thy remark is most apposite, thou in- 
festive pill mixer, and for once thou hast 
said something sensible.” 

“Bah! An author’s interpretation of that 
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adjective is just about as reliable as a steam 
fitter’s opinion on obstetrics; but that doesn’t 
answer my question.” 

“No, for the reason that I decline to dis- 
course on literary subjects with a ferine 
monster doing a cannibal stunt, entitled, 
‘Swallowed at a Gulp, or a Guinea-hen’s 
Finish!’” 

‘“‘You’re as crusty as an old granny, Jack, 
All you lack is the mother-hubbard and 
clay-pipe to complete the character. How- 
ever, if you'll try one of these perfectos, 
I shall be glad to have your opinion on the 
lethal effects of the tobacco habit, after we 
have dissected the woeful lack of genius in 
authors.” 

“No doubt you remember, that while we 
were summering in the Catskills, I began 
a story which I finished shortly after we 
returned to the city.” 

“Yes, I recall the outing, but not the 
story, for you never allowed me so much as 
a peep at it; but proceed.” 

“After its rejection, by nine magazines, 
three weekly journals, and two syndicates, 
I launched it two weeks ago on its fifteenth 
cruise among the rascally publishers.” 

“Well ?—” 

“Tt came dawning back home without a 
feather ruffled. Even the ebony-hued post- 
man grinned like a baboon when he poked 
it at me this morning!” 

“Haw, haw!!” laughed Tom. 

“Oh, of course, its easy enough to haw- 
haw about it! Any dunce can do that, but 
I fail to see the joke. If you must laugh, 
do so, but don’t sit there intoning to me like 
a jackass! !” 

“Tl be as solemn as a Paschal feast; 
furthermore, since I have decided to remain 
at home this evening, you may as well begin.” 

“Begin what?” inquired Jack, with a 
curious look. 

“Fish out that yarn we’ve been talking 
of. I want you to read it to me.” 

“What? Indeed I won’t! It’s so stale 
I can’t bear the sight of it, much less read 
it. You have my full permission to moil 
it over, if you feel so inclined, but as for my 
reading it—”’ 

No, no, that won’t do,” interrupted his 
companion. “I desire to hear it read, and 
shall be glad to give it a frank criticism, 
provided you have reasonable confidence 
in my ability as an aristarch.” 
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“There is no one whose opinion I should 
prize more highly, and if you’ll tell ‘the naked 
truth, T’ll do it.” 

“Agreed. Bring on the villain!” 

Jack produced the manuscript, and his 
cheek tinged with a blush of modesty, as 
he began: 


FROM STARS TO STRIPES 


As a youth I was deeply interested in 
zronauts, and at twenty-five had become 
an experienced balloonist. My father, a 
scientist of repute, was a Fellow of the Brit- 
ish Royal Geographical Society, and with 
him I frequently made excursions to remote 
parts of the world. At that time ballooning 
was in its infancy, and a parachute performer 
was looked upon as aufait of the air. It 
was during an elaborate festival at Hong 
Kong, that I made an ascension which almost 
ended in my being scheduled for a public 
funeral. 

The steamer. Kowshing, later a naval 
transport, which was to convey us to Nagas- 
aki, had met with an accident in the For- 
mosa Strait, and was lying at Samoy for 
repairs. Meantime, I had consented to en- 
tertain the inhabitants of the island, who 
were celebrating the marriage of the young 
Emperor, Kwangsu, to the daughter of a - 
distinguished general. It was in February, 
1887, that I made my last excursion to cloud- 
land. 

The day was calm and beautiful, and 
my balloon, located in the center of the magni- 
ficent Government Gardens, was surrounded 
by a mob of jabbering Mongolians. The 
park, decorated for the occasion, was thronged 
with gaily-attired Orientals, glittering snakes, 
fulgent dragons, and burlesque devils, pre- 
senting a scene of dazzling splendor. 

Prince Kung had courteously sent an in- 
terpreter to assist me, and I was surprised 
to find that the fellow spoke excellent Eng- 
lish, and also understood the principles of 
zrostatics. He was escorted by a number 
of Indian sepoys, members of the local police, 
who were extremely brutal. They inscribed 
a circular chalk line about the balloon to 
prevent interference from the facetious rev- 
elers, and trespassers were sent back howling 
over the boundary line with skins punctured 
from the sharp swords of the dusky guards. 

Under the able direction of my assistant, 
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the ropes were manned by a dozen stalwart 
Indians, who were instructed to release 
them at a given signal. At twelve o’clock, 
I had everything in readiness, and the great 
gas bag, encased in a heavy mesh netting, 
was inflated and swaying gently in the breeze, 
with the parachute and trapeze carefully 
appended. 

An ear-splitting broadside from the battle- 
ship Chenyuen, gave me a dramatic start. 
As the balloon leaped from the earth, I 
performed a number of gymnastic tricks, 
ending with a spectacular fall, catching the 
ropes near the trapeze-bar with my feet. 
While hanging head downwards, waving my 
cap, I noticed the receding crowd of humanity 
pointing up and gesticulating in the wildest 
fashion. Their evident excitement was so 
intense that I returned to an upright posi- 
tion, feeling that something was amiss. Just 
then the balloon lurched violently, and 
I grasped the ropes to keep from falling. 
Something was seriously wrong. I leaned 
far out, clinging to one of the side ropes for 
support, and was confronted with a sight 
that froze the blood in my veins. Hanging 
to the meshes by one of his tiny legs was a 
Chinese lad, whose feet had become entan- 
gled in the netting as the balloon swept from 
her moorings. 

For a moment I was petrified with horror. 

All my nerve and daring fled in an instant, 
but I realized that a wasted second meant 
certain death to the child. 

Could I save him? In an instant I had 
climbed the thirty feet of rope, grasped the 
slippery folds of the parachute, and by sheer 
strength mounted hand over hand to the top. 
Locking my legs firmly around the parachute 
canvas and reaching out with my disengaged 
arm, I clutched the unconscious lad, tore 
him from his frail anchorage, and snapped 
the safety hook of my belt around one of 
his ankles. The additional weight and un- 
favorable position of the child, as he dangled 
head downward, forced me to exert every 
particle of strength in my desperate descent. 
The blood was bursting from my finger tips. 
The strain was terrific. Exhausted and 
faint I reached the trapeze, where linked 
together, we hung with the slender bar be-- 
tween us. The balloon was settling rapidly. 
I jerked the trigger line, releasing the para- 
chute, and we shot downward like a meteor 
—a sensation of dizziness—a great sea of 
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faces rushing upward—a shock—then all 
was blank. 

At moments I had a dim sense of existence. 

Presently I realized that I was alive, and 
suffering horribly, byt again drifted into 
oblivion. It was midnight before I com- 
pletely rallied from the dreamless sleep of 
the anesthetic. 

‘“‘Water, water,” I moaned, in torture of 
insatiable thirst. 

“Vou shall have some presently,” replied 
a sweet voice, and opening my eyes, I beheld 
a nurse bending over me, cool, quiet, immac- 
ulate. Courage boldly stamped her features, 
and I read the look of sympathy and wom- 
anly character in her intelligent brown eyes. 
During the weary weeks of illness, she wrote 
my letters, read choice bits of literature, 
prepared delicious dainties to tempt my appe- 
tite; and through her able nursing and cheery 
manner, I made rapid strides toward recov- 
ery. As I grew stronger, she became more 
diffident, and it was with an effort that I 
engaged her in conversation. 

“Do all of your patients fall in love with 
you, Miss Bonfield?” I asked one day in 
a wild attempt at something original. 

“This is a hospital, not a home for the 
feeble-minded!” she replied, looking me 
squarely in the eyes, whereupon I coughed 
with chagrin, stammered something, point- 
lessly, then grinned like an idiot. 

“Try a little ice water,” she said, sweetly, 
“perhaps you’re feverish.” 

“Thank you. I—I—feel b-b-b-better now. 

Long silence. 

“Beautiful weather, isn’t it?” 

“Charming.” 

More silence. 

“*Tisn’t so warm as it is, was it?” 

‘What's that?” 

“T mean, hot, don’t you know.” 

No reply. 

“Ahem! Will you join me—er—I mean, 
would I better smoke here?” 

“Better here, than hereajter!” 

““Yes—yes—to be sure! Ha, ha, funny 
isn’t it?” 

““Woefully!” 

“You wouldn’t object to reciting that little 
poem that you repeated when I was quite 
ill, would you?” 

“22s, " 

“What! Didn’t you enjoy it?” 

“No.”’ 


” 
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“T thought it perfectly—” 

“Silly!” she interrupted, smiling with her 
eyes. 

“‘Didn’t you consider the lover a hero when 
he attempted to rescue his sweetheart?” 

“Decidedly not.” 

“No? and why, may I ask?” 

“He only attempted; he should have res- 
cued _ her.” 

“Of course. "T'would have served him 
right if she had drowned!” 

“Served him right!” 

“No, no! Served her right!” 

“What!” 

‘“‘[—I—mean th’- th’- dunce that wrote 
ie 

‘Excuse me,” she said abruptly, and fled 
from the room convulsed with laughter. 

My father had been a daily visitor, and 
finding me convalescent, had gone to London 
in response to an urgent call of his society. 
Shortly after his departure, Miss Bonfield 
was assigned to another important case, 
leaving me to the care of the general duty 
attendants. Collecting some of her belong- 
ings, she expressed a wish for my speedy 
recovery, then quietly withdrew. Instead of 
thanking her for the unselfish care that had 
F2en given me, I sat i‘ my wheel cha'~, dumb 
zo a folding-bed. I h d composed a speech 
to deliver at this very time, but to save my 
life, could neither remember a line of it, 
nor anything else. The longed-for oppor- 
tunity had arrived, but there I sat witb. 
strangle - hold on my blanket, staring into 
vacancy, until the door gently closed upon 
her retreating figure. A week later I was 
able to walk through the corridors, but not 
once during my rambles did I catch a glimpse 
of her. 

‘Hello, Clifford!” said the doctor, one 
morning. ‘‘You’re a pretty healthy look- 
ing chap to be masquerading as an invalid, 
even though you have three silver ribs as a 
souvenir of my blacksmithing ability. Why 
don’t you go home?” 

“T was waiting for your permission.” 

“Go today if you like, or say tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow will suit me perfectly,” I re- 
plied, and securing a formal discharge, which 
was an oblique hint to evacuate, I prepared 
for my departure. 

Next day I requested to see my nurse, 
determined upon reciting my little speech 
before leaving the hospital. As Miss Bon- 
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field entered the reception-room I arose, 
and for the moment, declamation roared, 
while passion slept. 

“The doctor has advised fresh air and 
sun baths,” I added, ‘“‘but since no one cares 
to ramble about among the pig-tail popula- 
lace, what do you say to a drive?” 

“T should enjoy it very much, and wish 
to thank you for the invitation, but I have so 
little leisure—” 

“Oh, that will be all right,” I interrupted. 
“‘Even if you only go for an hour.” 

“‘Let—me—think. I shall be off duty 
Monday afternoon, from two until four.” 

“Very well, I shall be here promptly at a 
quarter before two.” 

‘‘Three would be better, I think.” 

‘All right, at three, and till then, au revoir!” 

“‘ Au} Wiedersehn!” she replied, and has- 
tened to her patient. 

Upon reaching my lodgings, I found a 
courteous note from Prince Kung, thanking 
me for my daring and courage in saving 
the life of the Viceroy’s son. There was 
also a package from the boy’s father, con- 
taining a carved ivory casket filled with 
rock candy, a token of profound gratitude 
among the Chinese. 

On Monday, I secured a drag from the 
British Consul, and took Miss Bonfield for a 
drive. 

“T always thought your professional cos- 
tume extremely becoming, but today you’re 
a perfect picture,” I remarked as she stepped 
into the carriage. 

She gazed at me for a moment with a 
look of annoyance, then said, coldly: 

‘Forget it.” 

“Do you know, Miss Bonfield, that I have 
acted like a dunce?” 

‘Yes, but that’s nothing unusual.” 

“You mean ?— 

“That men seldom act sensibly.” 

“But suppose that one of your patients 
should fall in love with you?” 

“But he doesn’t.” 

‘“‘Assume for the purpose of argument, 
he should.” 

“Tf he did, I shouldn’t care to discuss it 
with everyone,” she replied; and the clever 
manner in which my fair auditress avoided 
an approach to the sentimental, was charm- 
ing. 

“True, but say for illustration, that I 
should ?” 
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“Well?” 

“Should you consider that nonsense?” 

“Perhaps, and more.” 

“What, may I ask?” 

‘A foolish manner of wasting your time. 
But my hour is up, and I must ask you to 
drive at once to the hospital.” 

“May I call for you again?” 

‘Never, unless you promise to do some- 
thing I request.” 

“T know. Abandon the balloon business.” 

“Pooh! Men are woefully bad guessers. 
Refrain from discoursing on the moon, the 
weather, and love; smoke cigarettes if nec- 
essary, swear if you must, but please don’t 
ask me to recite poetry. Farewell!” 

The following day I received a message 
from my father, requesting me to return to 
London at once, and accompany him on 
an extended excursion through the Canadian 
Rockies. I made haste to catch the first 
outgoing steamer, and while on my way to 
the docks, called at the hospital to say good- 
bye to my friends. 

“An excursion of that kind must be 
perfectly glorious,” said Miss Bonfield, after 
I had announced my itinerary. 

“T’ll send you some snap shots of wild 
American scenery, if I may?” 

“Will you really? I should enjoy them 
so much, for I dearly love the moun- 
tains.” 

“To be sure, but you'll have to write to 
me, so that I shall know they were not lost 
in the mails.” 

“Tf I do, I shall say only four words: 
‘yours received, yours truly.’” 

“In that case I shall be obliged to answer 
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with a little note of reprimand for its ex 
treme brevity, whereupon you will be justi- 
fied in defending yourself with a return 
missive, commenting upon my impudence and 
bad photography,” I said laughingly. 

As she said goodbye, there was a momen- 
tary expression of tenderness in her eyes 
that I.-had not seen before; it vanished in- 
stantly. But the memory of that glance 
destroyed my peace for the months that 
followed. 

We wintered at Fort St. John, where we 
were snow-bound for many weeks. The 
tourists at the barracks were growing restive 
under the enforced separation from the outer 
world, when a warm south wind loosened 
the snowy blockade and opened the way for 
renewed travel. There was general excite- 
menf one morning when a huge pouch of 
mail, long over due, was delivered at the 
post. The first letter handed to me bore 
the post-mark of Hong Kong, and with 


’ feverish haste I broke the seal and read: 


“My Dear:— 

You ‘ave asked me a very serious ques- 
tion. If you were my patient I could 
say no, and think n-; more of it. But 
you are not my paent. You are my 
own dear hero, my sweetheart, my life. 
Oh, you darling boy, my heart is beat- 
ing so fast—but—it’s yours. When are 
you coming for your Lucile?” 


Jack quietly laid aside the manuscript, 
turned down the lights, and with a sad smile 
crept softly to his room. The Aristarch was 
fast asleep. 























THE GIRL and te OTHER MAN’S GAME 


By Frank Conway 


HE was the feminine person to make 

a hit with him. She was the girl for 
whom he would toddle to the edge of the 
earth, and over, and elsewhere. He made 
ready to fight, bleed, die and come back to 
life for just her momentary notice that 
he existed. 

He had set course in his auto for the up- 
town country. At sight of the entrancing 
unknown, as she boarded a southbound trol- 
ley chariot, he had tumbled out of his big, 
rich brute of a tonneau, leaving it to Mr. 
Chauffeur, and had taken passage on the 
chariot, and there he was. 

He so seated himself as to confront her. 
He remarked about her little in detail: only 
that an impartial grand jury would have 
charged her with being queenly beautiful, 
that her shoes matched, and that she wore 
a smart autumn frock and a boa of white 
feathers that he would have eaten on the 
spot for a formal introduction to her. 

She rested on him once, a cold, cold look 
—plainly, without apprehending even that 
he was of the Caucasian color. Not in the 
least did he drill to scare her attention toward 
him. He didn’t wink, nor grin, nor seem 
about to burst into tears. For his majestic 
behavior he could have urged an excuse 
other than his having, at the outset, noted 
that hers was the demeanor of a maid who 
had just fallen out of a convent. (And in 
a play of old Rome she would have imaged 
St. Agnes). There certainly was an excuse 
other than his fear that she might, in a pretty, 
talky, teary little feminine manner, show 
battle. Simply this: he no more could have 
been ruffian enough to address a lone lady 
in that fresh fashion—oh, the knight that 
he was!—than he could have been the boorish 
lord that feeds his dog at the table (in pref- 
erence to letting the blamed dog starve.) 

He actually hurt himself in an effort to 
produce a plot that would result in his know- 
ing her ere she gave the conductor the sign 
and got off the street railway caboose. 


““What’s to be done?” he demanded of 
himself twelve times. She had, as the fellow 
says, nailed him. The morning paper in 
his hands, he held up and studied—but, had 
he been cross-examined by his neighbor, he 
could not have sworn whether it was the 
‘“‘Burglar’s Bulletin” or the ‘Bartender’s 
Voice.” In fact, after yielding a piece of 
paper money to the conductor when that 
crafty scholar signalled for the fare, he ac- 
cepted with his change a proportion of coun- 
terfeit coin that included a glass half dollar 
—so sublimely did the fact of her presence 
beset him. He assured himself that if he let 
her get by— missed her—he’d subsequently 
chase himself into a corner with a bass-drum 
stick and there beat himself to death. 

Odd acting, indeed, on the part of Dabb! 
A history of him up to that time would have 
revealed few exploits among the ladies. 
His chances for them, however, had been 
legion. Of course. You can get an idea of 
what was his wealth by putting down a 
figure and throwing a handful of ciphers 
after it. 

A year after he sallied from his university, 
where he had learned something about every- 
thing and not very much about anything, 
he found himself with all kinds of cash on 
hand and the prospets of a long life-time 
in which to get rid of it. He became a 
society knockabout and settled down to the 
life of genteel languor — not the proverbial 
life of beer and pig’s feet, but the career 
of champagne and broiled lobster. All the 
same, he had been, in his general conduct, 
quite correct. He was no Johnny; he never 
had sprinkled diamonds in the paths of act- 
resses, nor had he — well, in a word, he 
was now nodded at as a young millionaire 
that the love of woman did not heavily dic- 
tate to. And at last he had happened on 
the princess for whom, to bring in a rather 
homely bunch of words, he was prepared to 
slap a mortgage on the stables and orchards 
on the family farm. 
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She left the car, and he tagged after her. 
He meant to earn or buy the privilege of 
speaking to her all right. Accustomed to 
having his own: sweet will at all times, he 
did not for a moment mentally fuss with 
the possibility of his tasting disappointment 
now. He tracked her to an office building 
in the lower business district. It was noon. 
The ground-floor corridor was packed with 
people either breaking for luncheon or get- 
ting back from it. Dabb kept his goggles 
busy. The beautiful girl made for a half- 
filled express elevator car. He dusted after 
her. A pot-figured man in a lieutenant-gen- 
eral’s uniform, with the word ‘‘Starter” on 
his grand hat, yelled a number —and the 
gates of the car, be gum, were slammed 
shut in the millionaire’s face. Think of his 
grief. He wheeled and went out. 

In the street he called the meeting to order 
and took things up with himself. He could 
have talked an acquaintance up against the 
wall on what was now the most important 
matter on the secretary’s desk. He, how- 
ever, before he did anything else, remarked 
to his inner self that he would confide to 
no friend about the beautiful girl and his hopes 
of her. Friends fuss. He told himself, too, 
that it would be risky to shadow her again; 
maneuvering men are ignominiously pinched 
by policemen for that kind of field action, 
every once in a while. The thing least in 
the dime novel style, it oddly enough struck 
him, would be for him to hire a helper whose 
shoes wouldn’t squeak; a detective. 

He remembered a fellow named Faik, 
whom a club friend had engaged to hunt 
down the sender of a loaded cigar that the 
friend in question had disastrously smoked. 
Then he made a bee line for the office of 
Faik’s Agency. 

+ * & 


‘Well, brother, what’s agitating you?” 
asked the sleuth, as Dabb took a chair. 
Faik was a fellow with a face ugly enough 
to be pretty. To make matters worse, he 
was awfully fat. It seemed that over all 
he wore three inches of skin thickness. He 
was smoking, and each time that he lifted 
the dark pill to his lips there glittered on 
one of the digits of his right hand a raw 
diamond as big as his head. 

“‘What’s agitating me?” Dabb then told 
the dreary tale. “Why, something. It may 
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sound like a passage from ‘Robinson Cru- 
soe,’ but I shall ask you not to enjoy it, be- 
cause,— well, let’s say, because I pay my 
bills. By the way, I’m disgustingly sober 
—and if I didn’t do something like this 
over the matter that’s agitating me, I should 
throw remorseful fits for the rest of my life.” 

The detective simply sat there and chewed 
off morsels of his cigars and swallowed them, 
as though fond of that branch of food. Dabb 
was to be given a chance to talk himself 
empty of sentences. 

“T can assure you, at the very first belt 
from the box,” remarked the millionaire, 
“that you will not be asked to work on 
one of those divorce cases.” 

“‘T don’t undertake them,” said His Nibs, 
the sleuth, with an air of dense respectability. 

“Of course not.” 

““What’s your name?” 

“Dabb.” 

“Are you of the Dabbs of foundry fame? 
Ah, I’ve heard of your father.” With that, 
he scanned the son. There’s little to be 
said about the society blade’s appearance. 
He was a man that looked like one, although 
he had a moustache that resembled a thous- 
and-legger; it was, politely speaking, in the 
“‘guardsman style.” 

“A girl has me going.” Dabb fired it 
point blank. “I’m anxious to catch an 
interview with her, and I’m ready to burn 
up money in the game. My purpose?” By 
a half smile and a shrug of his padded shoul- 
ders, he intimated that he was not doing 
much for his health except eating. The de- 
tective, still dumb, reflectively dropped a 
hand to his chair-arm. The gigantic dia- 
mond once again twinkled like Saturn, and 
Dabb declared: ‘This will be the first long 
run for love that I have ever made. Yes, 
the very first. If you will come with me at 
noon, tomorrow, and stand around a certain 
skyscraper for a while, I will point out the 
young lady—and you can do the rest. I 
mean, you can get at her identity, and, by 
some diabolical method, make her known 
to this cheerful citizen. Of course, your 
remuneration—” 

There the detective gave notice that he 
had not lost his voice. He had hoisted his 
bulk from the chair, and, paddling to the 
window, had pensively gazed out over the 
Hudson. Turning, as though on an inspira- 
tion, that had touched up his wit with a 
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flash-like punch, he asked: ‘‘Are you sure 
that the girl’s worth all this trouble?” 

Dabb stared at him. Was that to be the 
keynote of a pulpit lecture? ‘Worth it?” 
He didn’t kill himself with an effort to cloak 
his disgust at the triviality of the question. 
“T hardly need say that she’s splendidly 
beautiful. Whoever becomes her man can 
never find fault with the face that’s there to 
be kissed. Pretty close talk—but I want 
to put everything well before you. Why, 
man, after one glance you’d proclaim her 
the wonderful lady with whom every unat- 
tached male is bound to be in love.” 

“That let’s me in—doesn’t it?” 

“Tt let’s you in, Mr. Faik.” 

The gentleman named—no gom in his pro- 
fession—knew how to stay well with a client. 
“Since I’m in,” he said, ‘‘and since I’m 
a free agent, I take the liberty of backing 
out.” 

After a pause he indulged in talk to the 
following tune: ‘There are two ways. I'll 
whisper all about the first in a jiffy, and 
then set the second before you with great 
care. In fact, I’d better name it now, and 
forget the first.” 

“The first ?”” Dabb insisted. 
you know.” 

“Tt wen’t do unless you can be angelic.” 

“T can,” said Dabb, with nary a blush. 
“Of course, you'll keep it well imbedded 
in your skull that money’s no consideration. 
I’m ready to let it go in lumps.” 

“Exactly.” Said Faik, then reseating him- 
self before his mission writing table: ‘‘Af- 
ter I’ve determined her name and address, 
T’ll go to her, on your order, as Mr. Ernest 
Glendenning, a lawyer with something for 
her to hear to her advantage. I'll use lots 
of legal words, and inform her that a client 
of mine wishes to clear off a cloud in the 
title to certain land known as the Mattaluck 
tract, situated in Hohokus over in the Jersey 
State. For the purpose of local color, Pll 
have stuffed into my pocket one of the town’s 
papers—for instance, the “‘Hohokus Peach” 
—and what’s that? You bet the bones of 
your ancestors! Yes, I shall previously have 
found out things about her various relatives. 
Maybe I’ll invent a relative for her. At 
any rate, one of her relatives has had some- 
thing to do with that tract and—don’t you 
see how nicely that puts your delegate in a 
relation with her? I thought so. Oh, this 


“Tt may do, 
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plan has been in practice before and has 
worked well. For a quit-claim paper I’ll 
offer her a respectable sum of money, and 
invite her to write about the matter to the 
registrar of deeds there to look in on one 
of the title guarantees companies. If she 
doesn’t write she’ll get the money. She’ll 
find out, if she does write, that her name 
figures in none of the romances of the county 
records. In any event, we will give her 
money for her signature to. this stage paper. 
That will make me Santa Claus—and I’ll 
introduce my friend Dabb. You can jump 
from behind the tree as yourself or, if you 
want to be loved for yourself and not for 
the number of banks that your check is 
good on, you can borrow the character, let’s 
say, of a business man just out of the West.” 

Dabb — without a moment’s hesitation, 
“Your first suggestion is O. K.,” he said. 
“We'll tune up tomorrow. I’m Dabb— 
but not Dabb the millionaire.” 

Mind this! Just as he said the last thing 
an electric fan on the wall piece above the 
detective’s desk, though no one touched it, 
started to revolve and to throw wind. Dabb 
jumped to his heels as though he had been 
hit with a load of shot, and as quickly flopped 
back into his seat. ‘‘Were I superstitious,” 
he remarked, “I should take that for a sign 
of something.” 

“Tt’s sign enough for me,” Faik laughed, 
“that gray and greenless autumn is on and 
that I must chuck the fan among camphor 
balls with other summer nuisances. Let’s, 
by the way, take it as a sign of the complete 
success that you hope for.” Joyously they 
took it for that. 

They arranged to meet on the morrow. 
Before leaving, Dabb had more to say. A 
fragment of it is: “It’s none of my business, 
but you may have a conscience, Mr. Faik.” 
He was speaking hero-style. ‘Well, let me 
assure you that while I shall be wicked and 
unscrupulous in my efforts to procure a 
regular introduction to the girl and to estab- 
lish a claim on her, my purpose, sir, is— 
matrimony.” 

“‘How you do like her! Your assurance 
rings good to me, boy. To be frank, I have 
a conscience—or the remnants of one. Any 
further instructions for me?” 

“Only that you must do things in the 
dashing manner of the man who meets his 
letters half way to the postoffice. I want 
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results right away. I get tired soon. I 
can’t be made to wait any psychological mo- 
ments.” 

The next day he forefingered the girl out 
to Faik. The day after that, with the re- 
mark that it never took him long to do twen- 
ty-four hours’ work, Faik reported that the 
Unknown’s name was Went, that she was 
employed as a stenographer, and that he 
had her street number. (He gave, in addi- 
tion, information of a fancy nature. Miss 
Went had no one in the world but her mother; 
they were so full of the Southern strain that 
it could be seen——God-send-Sunday folk 
who would make any kind of a bank ac- 
count look silly, in short order, with checks 
made payable to themselves; though never 
broke, they were ever badly bent; a burg- 
lar, robbing their flat, would have had to 
content himself with taking tubs and tin- 
ware—at any rate, would not have left with 
a peach basket full of jewels; her father 
had been a smoke-eater with Longstreet in 
the Civil War, and, later, in the local fire 
department, and had lost his life in a tene- 
ment blaze; and in their truck-closet were 
so many bundles of Confederate script that 
they could get themselves classed as well- 
off ones if Congress at any time carried out 
a crazy notion and redeemed Jeff Davis’ 
notes.) Before sunset of the same day, the 
detective flew to the Wents, as Ernest Glen- 
denning, lawyer, in one of Dabb’s autos of 
various sizes. 

The youth of the millions had no fear 
that Faik, as the gift-bearer of the glorious 
gods, would make an everlasting impres- 
sion on Miss Went before she and the wild 
Romeo were met. Faik, with his funny 
features and short hair (not to mention his 
constantly looking liable to burst at any 
moment from fatness)—well, had you heard 
a street-organ, and, turning, perceived him 
in a red waistcoat, you’d have pitched him 
a penny. You’d taken him for one of the 
species of which Darwin makes so much. 


* * * 


The baboon-detective, when next he com- 
municated with headquarters, reported grand 
progress as he should have done, for Dabb 
leaked money every time the detective yelped 
for more. Besides, our detective volun- 
teered to bet his head against a football 
that success would crown their endeavors. 
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He had made the stroke of advising Miss 
Went to put into the hands of a title guar- 
antee company her claim to the Mattaluck 
tract—so ran that report of his. “That 
seems fair,” she had said, and he had ex- 
actly understood what she’d do. ‘Her last 
message to me, which she telephoned, Mr. 
Dabb, is to the effect that the guarantee 
company tenderly had told her she hasn’t 
the shade of a claim to any spot on the map 
of Hohokus, and the little sister has ever 
so delicately hinted that she has made up 
her mind to sign for the money—rain or 
shine.” Dabb. directed him to pay her the 
sum first stipulated—pay it multiplied by 
two, if she’d think of that—and to ask for 
permission to bring around his interesting 
friend, Mr. Dabb. 

The report mentioned was delivered over 
the telephone. When they met, “I’ve asked, 
pal, and you can come,” Faik informed the 
son of the riches. The latter grasped his 
hand heartily. (And if it will afford you sol- 
ace when you tie yourself up in the draperies 
of your couch, know that the detective lifted 
one foot—and Dabb remembered the big 
diamond and tried to figure out how far it 
had cut into the hide of the sleuth’s hand). 
At a table in a side street cafe, as they ate 
several beers, they discussed the situation. 
“There was no possibility of her refusing 
me the privilege of marshalling you up for 
inspection,” quoth the big, fat fellow who 
was doing his best to personate not only 
Mr. Glendenning but Hymen, the young 
winged god that carries the bridal veil and 
torch. ‘I’ve never been as good a friend to 
anyone as I’ve been to this girl—on your cash. 
Now, as I understand it, your amiable act 
in pushing aside to her a chunk of your afflu- 
ence is not to be unmasked. All right. 
You are simply Mr. Dabb, a Westerner of 
some means.” 

“‘As that character,” observed Dabb, “I 
can’t but woo queerly. She and I are for- 
tunate, for all that. We’ve no anxious fam- 
ily friends to keep shoving us into each other’s 
arms. It decidedly isn’t going to be an auto- 
matic courtship.” But it was. He was light 
with the pleasure of anticipation; he could 
have flown like a fairy. 


* * * 


That night Dabb, with his brother sam- 
ple of the plain people, rushed in his auto 
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to within three blocks of Miss Went’s flat. 
The rest of the way they legged it. Let 
in by Mrs. Went, the hopeful Romeo took 
a tight attitude in their ambitious imitation 
of a waiting corridor, with his hat in his 
hand and his heart in his throat, and with a 
copy of the “‘Hohokus Globe” in his sack 
coat’s pocket. He wore the newspaper. con- 
spicuously, the better to bluff Miss Went 
into believing him most fiercely interested 
in Hohokus real estate. The young lady, 
coming into sight all of a sudden—a lithe 
figure in a uniform of gray—quietly coaxed 
him and Faik, alias Glendenning, into the 
parlor. 

There he got a look at her. That she wore 
skirts and real leather shoes, I hardly need 
be at pains to put down with forceful earnest- 
ness. A jury of impartial men, regarding 
her brown eyes and Grecian features, and 
because of them, declining to worry them- 
selves white over the fact that she had a 
rather large nose, would have found her guil- 
ty—but it occurred to Dabb that he had 
already whispered that to himself, some- 
where, so he sat down; from the complexion 
of the parlor estimated fifteen dollars as the 
total of the family’s weekly earnings, and, 
cleverly simulating the charmed rabbit, list- 
ened to Mrs. Went. 

The last-named dame, spare asa yard of 
pump water, reminded him (with her hard- 
fitting dress and severely combed white 
hair), of a well-brushed piece of antique 
furniture. She doubtless would have re- 
minded him of other rare things had she not 
forthwith opened the evening’s. session with 
the chairman’s few words. Desperately vain 
of her daughter, she could not have sat in 
peace, he saw, till she had explained to him 
the young lady (for the ownership of whom 
he would have cheerfully gone through a 
pest-house, to slow waltz-time, without any 
explanations). 

So far—darn it!—his call had promised 
to prove only something worse than a per- 
fect frost. 

There presently spoke Miss Went. Hers 
sounded like a voice from the crib; every 
moment he expected to hear it wail for the 
bottle. Miss Went, instead, modestly in- 
formed him, with regard to God knows what, 
that her father, in bayonet charges for the 
greater glory of the Stars and Bars, had sol- 
diered where the bullets bounced in the sec- 
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ond day’s fight, or fright, at bloody Chicka- 

maugua. ‘Then, since there seemed no other 

task on the secretary’s desk, she placed her- 

self before the piano and drummed a dance 

from Grieg. 

She alone worked. Dabb, stiffly sticking 
to his sitting position, gave the effect of a 
portrait on the wall. The old lady now and 
then put in her oar—without much splash- 
ing of the waters. Little rhetoric could have 
been asked from Faik. He was fairly chok- 
ing with a bronchial cold; the night before 
he had either gotten his feet wet, or had left 
off his diamond ring. He simply, now, al- 
lowed that ring to play the part of a flying 
circus of fire, and smoked a cigar that grew 
stronger with every puff. Because of that 
—not, surely, because he was jealous for not 
being able himself to smoke the same kind— 
Dabb slipped the detective the agreed-on 
signal shortly after the wind-up of the Grieg 
dance. Faik, minding it, got to his soles, 
and, in a series of ballet movements, rammed 
himself into his top-coat. He wanted a 
telephone, he said. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Glendenning, 
do stay longer!” pleaded the shorthand girl. 
in a pretty half-wail. “Their gratitude!” 
was the fine reflection with which Dabb jolted 
his consciousness. Faik blew out, and later 
let them know, by messenger, that he would 
not be able to return. 

Alone with Miss Went, Dabb scon figured 
it out that there was nothing for him to do 
but to leave also. He had not achieved a 
big measure of popularity—he knew it—but 
hope springs eternal in the human breast. 
She asked him to show up again. 

Poor fellow, he sneaked to the flat within 
forty-eight hours. Miss Went gently re- 
fused to follow him either to the theater or 
to a cook-house. More calls—incog. Faik 
she never failed to ask for solicitously—and 
that somewhat dented the impressionable 
millionaire. Undiscouraged, he sent word 
to Faik that she not only was beautiful in 
feature, but that she would have been every 
bit as amiable had she been installed on the 
earth with a face ugly enough to hurt. By — 
the way, Faik’s bill for services rendered had 
not yet been paid, nor even inquired about. 
Dabb meant to postpone settling it till he 
had learned what Miss Went thought of him 
as a possible husband. For a chance to call 
her on that question, he politely waited and 
waited. 
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He finally got his chance. Alas for him! 

“Good night, Mr. Dabb,” she murmured, 
as, in the light of the same old moon shin- 
ing through the November-time atmosphere, 
she stood on her doorstep to bid him anything 
but the farewell of the fiancé. 

Whereupon he remarked, in a tone of pro- 
test: “I think I’m a real friend of yours. 
Don’t mister me.” 

She gathered together the folds of the shawl 
that hung from her shoulders. She gathered 
together her thoughts, too. “I must,” she 
softly insisted. ‘‘There’s but one man in 
the world whom I know as you flatteringly 
ask me to know you. I call him ‘Budd.’” 

Then she talked like a sewing machine 
about her approaching marriage! More- 
over, she looked about to apply to the courts 
for an injunction to prevent Dabb’s further 
liking her, and even his wishing she’d so like 
him as to see, when he was gone, that his 
grave would be kept green—or whitewashed. 

Her hymeneal announcement landed on 
him as would a poke from a parasol, catch- 
ing him at once between the eyes and in the 
back of the neck. At any rate, it didn’t 
make him look pleasant. How could it, 
when it had knocked the stuffing out of his 
dear matrimonial hopes? 

He didn’t say “Dod gast it!”’ nor anything 
worse, and he didn’t take off his derby and 
bite it in vexation. He just congratulated 
her, and muttered a so-long. A block from 
her place he stopped once and stared long 
into the moonlight space; so to speak, he 
peeped for the cool thousands that he had 
romantically choked from his dough-bag for 
a clear title to the Mattaluck tract in Ho- 
hokus. 

ee : 

“T’ve flung up the sponge,” he groaned, 
as he all but fell into a chair in Faik’s office 
the next morning. 

The detective asked something. ‘‘Didn’t 
it hit you—her air of innocence—as rather—” 

““My dear detective, there never was a mo- 
ment when it cut any ice. She didn’t act. 
She didn’t want me—she showed it—but I 
was too glass-eyed to see. I didn’t once 
smell an opposition party.” For an instant 
he looked like the anger of the storm gods. 
His face clearing up, he added: ‘There’s 
one—another man, I mean.” 

“You mean something I failed to find out 
for you?” 
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“No!” and Dabb was emphatic. ‘Your 
work was done when you got me regularly 
introduced to her.” To put it graphically, 
he then threw up his hands, asking, ‘To 
what extent has your opinion of your own 
talent suffered by my failure to score?” 

Faik brazenly breathed a figure. ‘‘I could 
no more now raise a holler and make a fuss,” 
said Dabb, ‘than I could have thought of 
boxing with my rival, and making him a 
picture for mother to moan over.”’ He scrib- 
bled with his fountain pen in a book that he 
yanked from his hip pocket, and tore out a 
check. When a lawyer acknowledges re- 
ceipt of money that he has been after, he 
sends you a letter so kind and glad and 
thankful that reading it makes you fatter. 
That was, more or less, the way Faik’s 
manner of hauling in the check worked on 
Dabb. 

Yet he said, “I could sob over my loss.” 

“Loss of what—the girl or the money?” 

“Both. Of course, I shall survive the 
shock. It won’t make me bow-legged. I 
shan’t, in short, throw myself into the first 
pond that I come upon; for I haven’t lost 
my last chance. The world’s full of them.” 

“‘Women—that’s it!’ shouted Faik, as 
he thumped his desk, sounding the first 
lively note. ‘‘You have missed the lady of 
the Mattaluck tract—but, oh pshaw! I 
won’t be a bit surprised to hear it from you 
that you mingled in this affair simply for 
one rosy time!” 

“Time, your grandmother!” Dabb mum- 
bled sullenly. Oh, he was not so hopeless 
an ass that Mr. Detective could jolly him 
into believing he had thrown a tidy total of 
dollars to the winds on a mere merry im- 
pulse. On the contrary, he declared: “It 
sticks in my craw that I just stepped in and 
supplied the girl with the means to marry 
somebody else. Thank you for your laugh- 
ter. Mine has been a regular fall from a 
parachute into an egg-wagon.” He showed 
himself no charity. ‘I have been the com- 
edy character of the melodrama. Whoever 
may be called the playwright of it—he trotted 
me out whenever things were getting too sad, 
and a laugh was required for a general spasm 
of cheerfulness. Well,” and he arose to go, 
“T shall never again take a lick at buying 
land for ladies that I like.” 

Dabb also scrambled to his feet. The elo- 
cutionary effort that he immediately made 
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might have struck another auditor as hav- 
ing been rehearsed before an ample looking- 
glass, but Dabb could spare no time for a 
display of his perceptive capacities now; he 
was sick of the affair, and wanted to get 
away. 

Faik said: ‘Our relations, Mr. Dabb, 
have been pleasant, but under the circum- 
stances I don’t care ever to see you again. 
Should we meet, don’t know me. This is 
the first time I’ve trained with a losing team. 
I'll forget it. This is the last thing to be 
destroyed.” 

He passed a newspaper to Dabb. “The 
Hohokus Star—It Shines for All Its Readers,” 
Dabb read. He returned it to the detective, 
and the latter ripped it up and threw the 
strips into the waste-basket. 


“As you wish,” Dabb laughed. ‘We are 
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never to meet on earth again.”” They shook 
hands. . 
eS 

After the man of money departed, the de- 
tective harkened. He heard his client heel 
through the corridor, his ‘‘Going down!” 
announcement, and the clanging of the ele- 
vator car doors—once—twice. 

With none but the Lord looking over his 
shoulder, Faik then drew open a desk drawer 
and fished out a photo. It was of Miss Went. 
He put his fat lips to it. 

_Whoever said it’s a crack at the public 
peace for a citizen to paste a kiss on a por- 
trait of the lady whom he is soon to marry? 
If all’s fair in love, is not a man invested 
with the right to spread banana skins o’er 
the path of a rival? 

The defense rests. 


THE QUIET WOMAN 
By Harrison S. Field 


HE was twenty-six, slight, brown- 
haired, and only pleasant-looking until 

she smiled; then her face became beautified. 
She was timorous, and had not an allur- 
ing personality, except with the children, 
(which, to be sure, was her business, for she 
belonged to the pampered order of nursery 
governesses). Sometimes she received $150. 
a year, but in her last situation, she had 
drawn one hundred and thirty dollars, and 
a sharp attack of pneumonia (that was not 
in the contract) from a pair of damp sheets 
put upon her bed by a careiess housemaid. 
The little nursery governess acquired a 
hacking cough that seemed to go through 
her thin body; she became ill, and could no 
longer teach. One night the family were 
startled by hearing a loud voice in the bed- 
. room occupied by te governess—they lis- 
tened—the nursery governess was teaching 
the towel hoarse French verbs. It then 
dawned upon them that the governess was 
delirious; a doctor was sent for, and Death 
and the governess fought hand-to-hand in 


the stuffy bed-room that the servants would 
have disdained. 

Now, the little governess’s lungs were not 
made of leather; they were in a very delicate 
condition. The doctor told her that an oper- 
ation on the left lung would be necessary, 
and asked her if she had any friends who 
would pay her expenses at a private hospital. 

She said she had not, but her employer 
guaranteed all the requisite money, since 
the case was serious. The carriage was 
brought to the door, and the little govern- 
ess and her meagre trunks were packed 
off. The children of the house cried after 
her, for she always had time to make doll’s 
clothes for them, and to play gay music 
whilst they danced at dusk in the old school 
room. The housemaid who had done the 
mischief gave her a flaring dressing-sack and 
a package of conversation troches for her 
cough. ° 

In the hospital, amongst the other patients, 
a woman lay ill—a young, pretty woman 
in the twenties. She was awaiting an oper- 
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ation, one for which they were starving 
her, whilst they plied the “‘Quiet Woman,” 
(for that was what they called the little gov- 
erncss) with dainty food and wines. 

The rooms of these two patients were op- 
posite. The Quiet Woman could hear her 
neighbor laughing gaily with the troops of 
friends that came to see her; her room was 
always decked with flowers and _ baskets 
of fruit. The Quiet Woman glanced in at 
the opposite door as she came to and fro, 
and the Pretty Woman was curious to 
see the governess, for she had coaxed the 
nurses to tilt her table mirror, so that the eyes 
of the two met and smiled at each other in 
the glass—one so pretty as she lay upon her 
frilled pillows, the thick masses of satiny, 
golden-brown hair framing a merry, girlish 
face; the other only pretty when she smiled. 

Now the Pretty Woman was the vainest 
little being—every night she coaxed Nurse 
Mary to curl and crimp her hair. One 
night the Quiet Woman heard her say, 
laughinglyy ‘“‘Now Nurse Mary, if I die, 
you know, don’t go putting a dowdy old 
shroud upon me; you bury me in my pretty 
white silk wrapper.” 

Nurse Mary, who was fat and comfortable, 
laughed and told her not to talk nonsense. 

The visits of the Pretty Woman’s friends 
became more frequent, and her husband 
and little child scarcely left the bedside, for 
the time of the operation was at hand. Then, 
one day the Pretty Woman was carried out. 

The Quiet Woman became curious, and 
asked the reason for it. The nurses told 
her that she had been taken away prepara- 
tory to being operated upon. 

The heart of the Quiet Woman felt as 
though it were being squeezed. ‘‘My turn is 
coming,” she whispered to herself. She asked 
to be allowed to enter the now bare room; 
she saw all the ghastly preparations, and 
she felt around the edges of the operating- 
table, whilst the nurses looked pityingly at 
her. 

“When my turn comes don’t tell me ’till 
the last minute,” she asked of them. 

The Quiet Woman was busy writing next 
day, arranging her small affairs, for she 
thought it likely she would not recover. 
She did not care much—loneliness and pov- 
erty seemed to be her portion in life. She was 
bending over the table, when suddenly she 
noticed a sweet, insidious odor, and heard a 
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gurgling laugh; then a dull moan, as of an 
animal in pain. She laid down her pen, 
held her breath, and the moaning began 
again; then it broke off into a weak cry. 
She ran to the door and listened; she heard 
a man’s voice giving directions in low, au- 
thoritative tones, then a clink as of fine steel 
being carefully laid on china. She ran to 
the window—three doctors’ buggies stood 
at a little distance. The Quiet Woman 
clenched her hands, and buried her head 
under the sofa pillows, to shut out the fear- 
ful sounds. The doctors were at their ghastly 
work in the opposite room. ‘Ah, God! 
let her live; life is so sweet to her,” whis- 
pered the Quiet Woman. 


* * * 


Some time afterwards Nurse Mary entered 
the room. Her eyes were red. 

““How is she?” said the Quiet Woman. 

“Dead!” said the nurse, wiping her eyes, 
“‘and—and I’ve put her in her white wrapper 
she used to joke about.” 

That day, the house was filled with the 
scent of flowers. 

Night came on, and the dead woman lay 
at peace, while in the room opposite sat the 
Quite Woman, her nerves at highest tension. 

“The quiet dead,” she said; ‘the. quiet 
dead.” 

Oh, how distinct every noise was! Her 
own breath, how horribly loud! A hair-pin 
fell from her hair to the floor, with a ringing 
sound; she gave a quick start, every nerve 
in her body ticking like a clock. Suddenly she 
started from her seat, rushed headlong through 
the dim passages, and beat frantically for 
admittance upon the door of the nurse’s 
sitting-room. 

They soothed her and comforted her, for 
they knew that next morning the turn of the 
Quiet Woman was to come. 

“Ts it today, Nurse Mary?” said the 
Quiet Woman next morning. 

“Yes,” said the nurse; ‘‘at ten o’clock.” 

“Will you give me my Prayer-book and 
my Shakespeare, if you please?” said the 
Quiet Woman, gently. 

It was then eight o’clock. How madly the 
hands of the clock raced around! Twenty 
minutes left now; ten minutes, five minutes; 
a sound of wheels stopping at the door; men’s 
footsteps on the veranda; men’s suave voices 
in the hall. The Quiet Woman panted for 
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breath; she covered her face with her shak- 
ing hands. The handle of the door turned 
noiselessly, and doctors and nurses were in 
the room. 

“Good morning,” said a cherry voice. 
““Now, you mustn’t be frightened.” 

“Don’t touch me until I am unconscious,” 
she begged. 

“‘Now take a long breath, and begin to 
count slowly”—a man’s firm hand took her 
right hand in his, supporting her fingers very 
gently; a felt mask was laid over her face. 

“One, two, three,” she began; I am sen- 
sible yet; sensible yet; sens—” Every bell 
in the world was ringing in her ears; now 
up, up, up, she was floating in a delicious 
languor, leaving the world behind her. Past 
a shining star she floated, whereon spun an 
ugly little grinning black devil, with a pitch- 
fork in his hand. Whizz, whizz, round he 
spun on his star toward the Quiet Woman, 
pointing his pitch-fork at her breast. Then 
she felt as if she were hurled, like a feather, 
into oblivion—she lay supine, smiling. 

When all was over, and the Quiet Woman 
became conscious, she murmured to herself 
sadly: ‘I should have died; Fate does not 
know her business.” 

Only the doctor who had held her hand 
heard her, and he looked at the Quiet Woman 
with a puzzled, tender look. 

For weeks the Quiet Woman lay upon her 
bed of sickness. She got to know every street 
sound—the bark of every dog, the rumble of 
the wagons in the early morning; even the 
different footsteps she could distinguish. But 
there was one street sound which attracted 
her strangely. It came in the first faint gray 
of the winter daylight and just at dark, for a 
few seconds only. It was a voice that whis- 
tled faintly a few bars of an old-fashioned 
melody she used to play for the children, be- 
fore she had been taken ill—just a bar or 
two, no sound of footsteps, and then silence 
—the whistle seemed to vanish around the 
corner. 

The Quiet Woman grew to love the shrill 
whistle; to be grateful for the company of 
it; to listen for it, and fancy all sorts of sick 
fancies about it. One morning she heard 
the whistle approaching, and she dragged 
herself to the window and waited. A ragged, 
bare-footed lad about ten years of age, his 
thin coat buttoned tightly across his chest, 
a cap put on backward, his feet and legs blue 
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with cold, and with a bundle of newspapers 
strapped around him, darted, whistling, past 
the window. 

The Quiet Woman smiled to herself; she 
felt happy for knowing. One evening, when 
she had become convalescent, she put on 
warm clothing and a shawl and stole out on 
the veranda when she heard the boy ap- 
proaching. She beckoned him to her, and 
he came wonderingly to the gate, looking 
narrowly at her whilst he warmed the sole of 
his right foot upon his leg. She beckoned 
for him to come upon the veranda. 

‘“‘Want a paper, Lady? Here y’re, lates- 
dishun news of th—” 

“No, thank you, my boy.” 

‘“‘What’s up, then? Oh, cricky! yer do 
look white about the gills, blame if yer don’t. 
Sick, ain’t yer, Lady? Been ’ere long? This 
’ere’s a hospital, ain’t it? Goin’ some on 
funerals—four in a week I seen once, comin’ 
out of here, with big plumes on the kerridges 
an’ silver on the corfins!”’ 

“Don’t!” said the Quiet Woman, shudder- 
ing. “I called you to give you this,’ and 
she put a gold piece in his hand. The lad’s 
eyes grew big with wonder, and he turned 
the coin over and over, looking at her thought- 
fully, even suspiciously. _ 

“Tt ain’t—ain’t ‘fony,’ Lady?” 

The Quiet Woman shook her head. 

The child put the coin in his mouth, bit 
it, tasted it. 

“‘Cripes! this is a ‘pipe,’ Lady. Wha. 
it for; I ain’t done nothin’ for it, y’know.” 

“You whistled as you passed to and fro; 
I was very lonely, and it cheered me.” 

“Yer a funny one; ’ere, take it back,” 
said the urchin, buttoning his ragged coat. 

“‘Keep it,” she urged, ‘‘and tell me what 
you will do with it.” 

The lad considered deeply, and finally said: 

“Tl go to the theayter, an’ take me sis- 
ter; an’ I'll ‘shout’ for a chap I know an’ 
his sister. Look ’ere, Lady, I’ll come and 
tell yer all about it, eh? termorrer night, on 
my way home—an’ what’s lef’ over I’ll give 
ter me old woman. I say, what’s yer name, 
Lady?” : 

“They caii me the ‘Quiet Woman,’” said 
she, smiling. ‘What is your name?” 

“They call me the ‘Little Bloke.’ Well, 
S’long,” and he ran swiftly away. 

The next morning he arrived almost breath- 
less on the veranda. 
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“T went to see ‘Th’ Crime o’ th’ Fair 
Treen,’”’ said the “‘Little Bloke.” ‘It was 
grand! Ireen was awful nice-lookin’, but 
she wasn’t up ter much—she was a real gay 
one. She was dead gone on mashin’ another 
lady’s husband; so she was awful cute, an’ 
she lays a plot to coax this ’ere lady away 
from ’er home—see ’er drift? ‘Fly wid me, 
Iserbelle,’ ’e sez; ‘leave the tyrant yer calls 
yer husband; ’e don’t love yer, not fer sour 
apples; ’e’s dead gone on another woman; 
’sides, ’e ain’t such a much. Come to Parrus,’ 
sez he. ‘Wot?’ she says, ‘Leave me home 
and jools; an’ me husband and child? Never, 
viper!’ she sez, an’ let’s a yell out of her. In 
comes the husband, cops the villyun mashin’ 
’is wife, an’ lays ’im out wit a club. T’ll have 
ter git, Quiet Woman, or the boss’ll be git- 
tin’ on ter me,” and with a “‘S’long; see yer 
termorrer,” he was off. 

+ 

The Quiet Woman had a relapse, and 
again grim Death hovered Close to her. 
Again the cheery whistle sounded in the street. 
It was louder, clearer, and had a petulant, 
inquiring tone in it. One morning the French 
window was blown ajar, a soft something 
whizzed through it and fell upon the out- 
stretched palm of the Quiet Woman. Her 
hand closed upon it. It was a bunch of 
purple blossoms nestling in a border of rough 
green leaves, and was wet with the morning 
dew. The Quiet Woman held the flowers 
to her face and drank in the rich perfume. 
“My ‘Little Bloke’ has sent them to me,” 
she said, and a bright drop fell upon the vio- 
lets and mingled with the dew. 

“Violets in the room, as I live!”’ said Nurse 
Mary, bustling in a few hours later. “‘I for- 
got to tell you—we have had a great joke 
since you have been ill. Nearly every morn- 
ing, we have found a great bunch of violets 
on the veranda. Such a race we used to 
have to see who would get them first. Some 
of Nurse Nellie’s beaux, I think,’’ she added. 
“She always blushes when we tease her 
about it.” 

The Quiet Woman fondled the flowers be- 
neath the quilt and smiled a little. No more 
whistling in the street; no more hasty foot- 
steps; no more violets on the veranda. And 
she felt sadder because of it. 

ae me 

One Sunday, as she raised herself upon 

her elbow to look from the window, she no- 


ticed that the grape vines were uncurling their 
pale green leaves, and a crimson rosebush 
was flowering in the garden. 

“Spring is coming!” said the Quiet Woman, 
and “‘Spring is coming!” chirped the dusty 
little town birds, making believe that they 
were in the country. 

The church bells were ringing joyously, 
and the sound of girlish voices came to the 
ears of the invalid. In a moment they would 
pass the window; so she sat up again. Two 
sisters, in dainty dresses and new spring hats 
decked with saucy, nodding. bunches of field 
flowers, poppies and buttercups, passed. The 
heart of the Quiet Woman leaped within her; 
life was still worth the living—there were still 
spring hats! 

. -e 

The Quiet Woman was nearly well now. 
It might have been the spring hats, or the 
careful nursing, or the rich focd—whatever 
it was, she was improving in appearance. 
She was quite pretty now; her face was plump, 
her eyes bright, and she had a delicate color— 
the Quiet Woman had never looked better 
in her life. 

“T shall be losing you as a patient soon,” 
said the doctor one day—it was he who had 
held her hand. ‘Three more visits only; 
you are quite convalescent now—no pain? 
Appetite still good? H’m!” he continued, 
reflectively, and a line came in his forehead. 
“Good morning,” and he strode from the 
room. ‘“‘Never saw such eyes and eyebrows 
in the course of my whole life,” he said to 
himself as he went on his way; ‘‘and what 
a lovely soft arm she has!” He thought 
deeply all the way home, and that night, in 
slippers and jacket, he smoked more cigars 
and stayed up later than was compatible with 
the wisdom of a medical man. 

“Poor little woman!” he soliloquized. “I 
wonder if she has any friends? Doesn’t seem 
like it. Wish I could help her. How’s a 
chap to do it, though? Devilish ticklish 
job!” With that he began to pace up and 
down the room. ‘The prettiest eyebrows 
and eyes I ever saw in my life,” he said, sol- 
emnly, and then, sneeringly, ‘“Oh, yes! I 
like your charity, my boy! I like your phil- 
anthropy! Why, you confounded ass, you 
are in love with the girl!” 

J ae: 

The doctor had come to pay his last visit. 

As he leaped from the buggy, a breathless 























THE QUIET WOMAN 


voice at his elbow said, “‘Say, boss, how’s the 
lady gettin’ on?” 

“What lady, my boy?” said the doctor, 
smiling. 

“The one with the brown hair, I mean. 
That ’ere room there, in th’ front.” 

“Friend of yours, eh?” asked the doctor, 
laughing. 

‘“‘Yes, she is, Smarty,” said the boy de- 
fiantly, poking out his chin. “I want to 
know how she is; yer might tell a feller. 
Look here, she give me two-and-a-half be- 
cause she was lonely and heard me whistlin’ 
goin’ past one day. I was havin’ a good 
time callin’ on her, but she never came out 
on the veranda no more, and I was put on 
another paper round, so I had ter quit com- 
in’ this way. Look here, Doc, will yer give 
her this dawg?” He took a tiny fox-terrier 
from his pocket. ‘‘Tell her to let it lay quiet 
a bit; I only bit its tail off terday. Tell the 
lady it will keep her from feelin’ lonely; and 
tell ’er—she’ll know ’oo yer mean—it’s from 
’er ‘Little Bloke,’ wid his best respects.” 

“I’m a lonely beggar myself,” said the 
doctor. ‘Here, my lad,” and a bright half- 
eagle lay in the hand of the “‘Little Bloke.” 

‘“‘VYer a real sport, and that’s no lie,” said 
the boy slowly; ‘‘darned if yer ain’t!: Thanks, 
Doc.” 

The doctor smiled as the boy ran swiftly 
away. He carried the dog the steps. 
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“‘Good-morning,” he said, as he entered 
the room of the Quiet Woman. “I have 
brought you a dog.” 

“Yes?” said the Quiet Woman, smiling. 

“From your ‘Little Bloke,’” said the doc- 
tor; and he laid the sprawling puppy upon 
her kiee. ‘‘He says it is to keep you from 
feeling lonely.” 

Now one little sparkling tear came into 
the eye of the Quiet Woman, and then an- 
other, and another, until they rolled down 
her face. For veriest shame, she laid her 
hand over her eyes. 

“Crying? Oh! I say, don’t cry!” said 
the doctor, forgetting his professional man- 
ners woefully. ‘You must not cry. Now 
promise ine you won’t.” 

“Tt wa; foolish of me,” she said through 
her tears. ‘‘He c-c-calied nimself my ‘Little 
Bloke.’ 1 was so lonely, and he comforted 
me somehow.” 

“T am so sorry for you,” said the doctor. 

“‘T s-s-shan’t be pitied, so there,’ sobbed 
the Quiet Woman, breaking down hopelessly. 
But, strange to relate, her little brown head 
was now in the loveliest place in all the 
world to her—the doctor’s shoulder—for 
that to which pity is akin had come to her, 
and no longer was she lonely. 

“Ah!” she said, with a happy little 
sigh, ‘‘Fate sometimes does know her bus- 
iness!” 


THE ROADWAY IN SEPTEMBER 


The heat glimmers down on the long white road 
Where the latest strength of the sun is spent— 
While out from each plash of shadow and shade 
The chill of the winter’s breath is sent; 

Red, red are the berries of roses wild 

And blue are the asters along the way, 

And down through the white of the thistle mist 
Gay butterflies dip in fantastic play. 


O! Familiar the rustle of ripened corn 

And the sound of the pop of the milkweed pod 
And sweet is the scent of the honeyed air 

From the field where the clover-heads toss and nod 
And deep in my heart is a tender thrill 

For the maiden and lover who walk in the glow 
Of the September sun—as we used to walk 

Oh, lover of mine—in the long ago. 


Grace G. Crowell 








PAP HILDRETH 


AND THE HEN 


By Archie P. McKishnie 


66-T’AIN’T ’cause I don’t think he’s good 
enough. Tommie’s the best man I 
ever had on this farm. ’Tain’t ’cause of 
that er anythin’ else, only he can’t have my 
Susan an’ I told him so this mornin’.” 

Pap Hildreth finished filling the old brown 
basket with potatoes, and arose stiffly from 
his knees. There was a peaceful, satisfied 
look on his seamed face as he wiped his dirty 
hands on his freshly washed overalls, and 
let his eyes roam about him. 

“T’m comfortable,” he said, addressing 
the old drab hen, who was industriously 
pecking holes in the mellow red tomatoes 
just beyond. ‘I’m comfortable well fixed.” 

The hen turned her back upon him, and 
sent a spray of dust over the low wire fence 
with the unerring aim of her kind, directly 
in his face. 

The dirt settled in his hair and beard, and 
Pap Hildreth set his basket down and wiped 
his mouth on his sleeve. 

Now he, Pap Hildreth, was a model father, 
not only to his family but to everything on 
the farm. To this particular drab hen he 
had always been kind and indulgent. Time 
out of number had he let her offenses go 
unpunished only because his heart was big 
and he could overlook little mistakes. She 
was a nuisance, too, he confessed it to him- 
self now as he spat the grit out from be- 
neath his teeth and watched her destroy 
whole bunches of red tomatoes. She had 
never acted like other hens that he could re- 
member, and his acquaintance with hens 
was large. She had never laid an egg in her 
life. She had simply stood around with a 
proud, defiant air, and waited for the other 
hens to do their work. Then she would 
proceed to clean up on the fruits of their 
labor,—she ate the eggs. She was an aris- 
tocrat—no doubt of that. She was big, and 
fat, and sleek. Her comb was red as blood, 
and she fairly danced and pranced about, 
. She was so full of life and spirits. She was 
not an old hen by any means, but she had 
been so much in evidence and had _bossed 


things so long, that to Pap Hildreth she seemed 
to have been on earth a very long time indeed. 

“You sure do seem to be enjoyin’ life,” 
continued Pap Hildreth, coming over to the 
fence and looking over. He smiled at the 
hen from his lips and heart and one eye. 
The other had a gravel chip in it and couldn’t 
smile. Pap Hildreth kept it closed. 

The hen lifted her head, and listened 
without turning. Then she put her head 
impudently on one side, and said something 
sotto voce. 

A red flush stole up across Pap Hildreth’s 
already red neck and face. 

“Tf she didn’t say devil as plain as I er eny 
man kin say it, then my hearin’s gettin’ 
bad,” he told himself. . 

Now as usual, Pap Hildreth being in an 
amiable mood had addressed the hen in a 
gentlemanly way. He had simply said, ‘‘I’m 
comfortable well fixed,” and that was all. 
Nothing about such a remark for a hen to 
take objection to, and he knew it. 

He didn’t like it a bit, but he simply grinned 
foolishly and turned to pick up his basket. 

Then the drab hen said something that 
fairly made his short hair bristle. Some- 
thing that even he could not let go unchal- 
lenged. He heard it distinctly, and knew 
there was no mistaking. 

‘“‘Blow-hard!” said the hen. 

He returned to the fence, his heavy eye- 
brows knitted in a frown, and the hen turned 
and faced him. For a moment the two 
looked into one another’s eyes; then the 
hen turned her back upon him again, with 
all a boss’s disdain, and sent a handful of 
gravel into his face at close quarters. 

It was a terrible insult, an unpardonable 
one. Her life must pay the penalty. So 
decided Pap Hildreth, standing with lips 
drawn back from dust-filled teeth and eyes 
tight-closed and hands gripping either trouser- 
leg in helpless frenzy. Die she must — 
and now—right now. She should live to 
make his life a terror not another minute 
longer than he could help. 
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But how was he to accomplish his end? 
Any hen is clever when it comes to the last 
“Light’s out!” call. This particular hen 
he well knew would try all his resourceful- 
ness. 

He would deceive her. Yes, that was 
the only way. He would let her think he 
considered her audacity clever; he would 
go any lengths so that her suspicions might 
not be aroused. Then when she least ex- 
pected it, he would seize her, and pluck 
her neck-feathers out one by one, and with 
his own fingers force small particles of sharp 
gravel stones into her eyes. He would laugh 
at her helplessness, and gloat—yes, that’s 
what he would do, gloat—over her helpless- 
ness. And he would take her life slowly, 
torturing her all the while. He might burn 
her to death, but slowly; or scald her in 
the big coop cauldron, little pieces at a time. 

So far his mind was fully made up. Now 
he must proceed to act. So he whistled 
softly. Whistled in a dusty, wheezy treble, 
“Ole Zip Coon.” 

He couldn’t see the hen, but he knew 
she had picked up her head to listen. So 
he with great difficulty scraped away at his 
left eye until he had it clean enough to see 
a little. He still kept whistling, although 
every note gave him pain, and the dusty 
perspiration running down his face was all 
that furnished the necessary moisture for his 
whistle. 

He stopped whistling and began to hum, 
“There Were Ninety and Nine,” as he 
squeezed himself through the fence, keeping 
his eye on the hen. 

“Poor man!” she said, side-stepping a 
yard or two and smiling at him. 

“Cuss you!” whispered Pap Hildreth. 
‘* Jest you wait.” 

The hen, who had been scratching in 
time to his whistle, said something softly to 
herself and looked so pleased that all the 
dormant evil in Pap Hildreth’s nature that 
had slumbered on, awoke with a start. 
Henceforth his one object in life was to de- 
stroy her. 

“‘Chookie, chookie chookie!” he called 
softly. ‘Poor chookie! Come and get some 
corn.” 

He threw a handful of dirt about his feet, 
and the hen stood on one foot and craned 
her neck. ‘Poor man!” she clucked, and 
recommenced operations on the tomatoes. 
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Her back was toward him, and Pap Hil- 
dreth got down on his hands and knees and 
crept towards her. Nearer and nearer he 
drew until the prize was within his grasp. _ 
Oh, glory of glories! he reached out, and 
with the words, “‘Dang you, now I’ve got 
you!”’ made a grab at her. Alas, that it 
should be the part of man to simply pro- 
pose! The hen side-stepped again, and 
sought the other side of the row of vines. 

Pap Hildreth lay still, and said things 
to himself. He made up his mind now 
that when he caught the hen he would pluck 
her feathers out one by one and tie her down 
to a bed of ants; and he would catch her 
—this he vowed. 

“‘Chookie, chookie!” he cried, softly ex- 
tending one bare arm toward her. 

A yellow moth settled down and alighted 
on his arm. Glory! The hen saw the moth, 
and was creeping towards it. Now he would 
have her, sure. Just let her within his 
reach, and— 

She came slowly, trustingly, the yellow 
moth her lodestone to destruction. At last 
she was there. He would wait for her to 
make a reach for the moth; then he would 
grab her by the neck. He would jab one 
of her eyes out with his finger. Yes, he 
would take that much revenge at once. She 
came, and—Pap Hildreth felt a sharp pain 
as though his arm was poked by a red-hot 
iron; and lo! she was away again, the yellow 
moth fluttering in her beak. 

Human flesh can endure but so much, and 
Pap Hildreth’s stock of patience was ex- 
hausted. 

The drab hen had pecked Pap Hildreth 
on the muscle of the forearm, leaving a 
puncture from which oozed a little trickle of 
blood. Noting this, Pap Hildreth cast strat- 
egy to the winds and sprang to his feet with 
a growl. 

“IT might shoot her,” he muttered, slipping 
his gdlluses down and tying them about 
his waist. ‘‘Only it ’ud be too easy a death 
for her. I wanter torture her, so I’ll run 
her down, I will, by gosh!” 

Accordingly, he made a dash for the hen, 
and the hen made a dash for the fence. She 
went through with flying colors. Through 
the fence she went, and through the fence 
Pap Hildreth followed, puffing like a steam 
engine. Across the potato patch they raced 
and down the path to the barn-yard. The 
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hen dashed around the straw-stack, and 
Pap Hildreth, with the superior wisdom of 
mankind, circled the stack in an opposite 
direction so as to meet the drab hen on the 
other side. She came sailing around, her 
head over her shoulder and her wings spread 
wide. Pap Hildreth made a grab for her, and 
tumbled pell mell over a family of little pigs 
half hidden in the straw. 

He was too much out of breath to do any 
damage to the small pigs; otherwise it might 
have fared badly with them just at this 
time. When he got his wind back they 
had wisely taken themselves away, and the 
the drab hen he saw quietly disappearing 
beneath the drive-shed. Armed with a two- 
tined fork, Pap Hildreth made his way labor- 
iously to the shed, and peered underneath 
it. Ah, fate was kind indeed, for the drab 
hen was there sure enough. She had settled 
down, as she thought secure from all danger, 
beneath the shed floor. Pap Hildreth judged 
that he could easily reach her with a fork. 
He tried it. If he could but impale her 
on its tines, he would have the shed torn 
down if necessary in order to get at her. 
No—the fork was just a trifle short. He 
worked his head and shoulders under the 
shed. Ha-ha! Now he could spear her 
easily. 

Just at this juncture a flock of sheep came 
around the corner of the shed and gazed 
wide-eyed at the strange sight of a fat little 
man fanning the air with his legs. The 
proud leader of the flock went forward to 
investigate. Reaching over to sniff at the 
waving feet of Pap Hildreth, this particular 
sheep received a kick under the jaw that 
made him see all kinds of green and blue 
hills and stirred deep resentment within 
his breast, 

Accordingly, he backed away, and came 
against Pap Hildreth’s exposed person with 
such force as to drive the poor man under 
the shed, wedging him between the ground 
and the shed floor so tightly that he could 
scarcely budge, let alone breathe. 

“Oh! Oh!” groaned Pap Hildreth, and 
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kicked out lustily, only to receive a more 
violent shock from the old ram. 

Pap Hildreth lowered his legs and lay still. 
He could feel the hot sun on the calves of 
his legs, which were exposed, owing to the 
fact that his trousers had slipped up on them. 
Then the little pigs came over to investi- 
gate too, and rubbed their moist noses on 
those calves until poor Pap Hildreth had 
to lift his legs again, which was the signal 
for another onslaught from the sheep. 

How long he lay there helpless he never 
knew. It seemed hours to him, wedged in 
as he was so as to be scarcely able to breathe, 
and receiving at regular intervals a shock 
from the old ram. He gave himself up to 
fate. He was sure he would die unless 
help soon came, and there was little hope 
of it, as he was on the south side of the shed 
and even if anybody did by chunce happen 
to come into the barn-yard, he might never 
be seen. He tried to shout, but he was too 
tightly wedged in. He could hardly breathe, 
let alone call. The old drab hen had looked 
around at him and called him some more 
names, after which she had said good-bye 
and left him. 

After what seemed hours to him, Pap 
Hildreth heard a voice as coming from a 
long distance. Two voices, in fact. _ 

“T had better pull him out, Sue,’ said 
the one he recognized as Tom’s. 

To which he heard his daughter, his own 
flesh and blood, the darling of his old age, 
reply: 

“Make him promise first, dear.” 

“Pull me out,” supplicated Pap Hildreth, 
weakly. ‘‘For God’s sake, pull me out, 
Tommie.” 

“Kin I have Susan?” came the response. 

“Yes, you kin, on one condition,” faintly 
replied Pap Hildreth. 

“Make him name it,” said the other 
voice. 

“‘Name it,” said Tom. 

“Tf you’ll catch me that old—hen,” an- 
swered Pap Hildreth. 


“Tl do it,” said Tommie. And he did. 














MARIAN’S SECRET 


“\7OU don’t mean, Marian, that you really 
believe in them?” 
‘Yes, I do.” 
“Honest Injun ?” 
‘Honest Injun, ‘hope to die and cross my 


heart.’ I believe in fairies. Don’t you, Flor- 
ence?” 

“No, of course not.”” Florence’s voice was 
scornful. 


“But you said you did. This afternoon, 
at the matinee, when that sweetest, dearest 
little fairy was sick, and had to die unless we 
believed, and we were asked if we believed 
in fairies, I heard your voice say yes, as plain 
as could be.” 

“Ol! I was just pretending.”’ 

“‘Florence Craig, I didn’t think you’d do 
such a thing!” 

“You little goosie!”? Florence’s chin tilted 
defiantly. ‘‘Didn’t you know that all the 
folks that said yes were only pretending?” 

“T wasn’t.” Marian Easterly spoke sol- 
emniy, her dark eyes big and shining. 

Florence laughed a provoking little laugh. 
“Of course nobody believes in real fairies— 
that is, nobody with any sense. Before I’d 
be such a little sti/ly as you are, Marian.” 


Marian’s heart was too full for words. She . 


walked along in silence until she and Florence 
reached the corner, where their ways divided. 


After leaving her friend, she hurried home, 
her troubied little heart ionging to unburden 


itself. Her mother believed in fairies; for 
hadn’t she told her beautiful stories about 
them hundreds of times? And yet Florence 
said only “‘sillys,” believed in them! 

“Your mother’s out calling, and she told 
me to tell you to play in the yard until she 
got back,” Sarah the maid announced, as 
Marian rushed into the house. 

The little girl’s heart sank, for she did 
want her mother right away. However, 
there was some comfort ieft. Out in the 
yard was the most charming apple tree that 
ever grew, and to this tree, in the summer- 
time, Marian aiways went when the affairs 
of life grew tangled and snarled, as affairs 
have a disagreeable way of doing sometimes, 
even in the lives of the happiest of little girls. 

The tree was now a beautiful bouquet, which 
one would be apt to think was good only to 
look at. But Marian knew better. For in 
the center of it, concealed by the green leaves 
and exquisite pink and white blossoms, was 
a delightful little rocking-chair. It was made 
by a broad branch that served as a seat, while 
back of this, and a little higher, another 
branch spread its arms lovingly around you 
when you sat there, so there was no danger 
of your falling out backward, no matter how 
hard you rocked. And even if you ieaned 
forward, there was a branch in front, like 
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the strap in a baby carriage, that held you 
in safely. 

Now Marian climbed into the chair, and 
thought of the wonderful things she nad seen 
at the matinee. How could Florence say 
she didn’t believe in fairies, when she had 
seen them on the stage in that beautiful play 
of ‘Peter Pan!” 

“I’m just as sure there are real fairies as 
I am that there are real little girls,” she spoke 
aloud. 

“Of course there are!”’ said a musical voice 
near her. 

Marian was so startled at the sound that, 
if she had not been in such a safe place, she 
surely would have fallen from the tree. 

‘‘Who are you, please?” she finally sum- 
moned courage to ask. 

“I’m a fairy,” was the reply. 
want to see me?” 

“‘Oh,” breathed Marian in delight. “Can 
I really see you? I'd like to most of any- 
thing in this world!” 

Immediately, 2 beautiful little creature ap- 
peared on the branch directly in front of 
Marian. How she got there, the little girl 
did not see, but there she was—there was no 
disputing that fact. ; 

She had on a short skirt of delicate green, 
just the shade of the apple tree leaves, the 
bottom of which was notched and pointed 
like their edges. Her waist was of pale pink, 
and was tied at the belt by a sash which 
looked as if it might have been made of a 
flattened apple leaf stem. She had a com- 
plexion tinted like an apple blossom, and her 
hair, which was long and flowing, was dark. 
There she stood, lightly poised upon the 
branch before Marian. How she did it, 
Marian could not tell; for she did not take 
hold of anything to support her. 

The little girl drew a deep breath. “Oh, 
you beautiful little darling!” she exclaimed. 
" ‘The fairy smiled. “I’m glad you like my 
looks, Marian,” she said. 

“How did you know my name?” asked 
Marian in surprise. 

“Oh, fairies have a way of finding out lots 
of things,” was the reply. ‘Besides, I’ve 
heard your mother call you that many, many 
times.” 

“Will you please tell me your name?” 

“Tl tell you part of it. Apple-Blossom 
Dryad is part of it—then I have a first name 
that only the fairies know.” 


“Do you 
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“Oh,” said Marian wistfully. “I wish I 
were a fairy, so I could hear it.” 

“Can you keep a secret ?” asked the fairy. 

Ven”? 

“But I’ve heard that mortals often promise 
to keep things secret, and afterward break 
their promise! So you see I don’t know 
whether I can trust you or not.” The fairy 
looked hard at Marian. 

“You can,” said Marian eagerly. ‘‘Mam- 
ma often tells me secrets, and I’ve never told 
one of them in my whole life.” 

“You'll have to keep this a secret even from 
your own mother.” 

Marian hesitated a moment. ‘Well, I’m 
sure Mamma wouldn’t care,’ she said at 
last. ‘‘So I won’t tell it to anyone, if you'll 
only trust me.” 

“All right, then; I’ll tell you.” Apple- 
Blossom leaned over and whispered in Mari- 
an’s ear. 

Marian gave a little cry of delight. ‘‘Oh,” 
she exclaimed, ‘that’s the most beautiful 
name I ever heard—and it just suits you, too. 
I’m so glad you trusted me with it. . 

“Where do you live?” Marian asked a 
moment later. 

“Right here.” 

“What! in this apple tree?” 

“Yes. Don’t you know what the word 
dryad means?” 

Marian thought a minute. ‘Yes, I think 
I do,” she said doubtfully. ‘I had to look 
up the word in school the other day. The 
dictionary said it was a wood nymph whose 
life was bound up with that of her tree, but 
I didn’t know then what it meant. Does it 
mean that you live here all of the time?” 

“Yes, I live here and take care of'the tree. 
When the tree dies, then I must die, too.” 

“Oh, I hope this tree will live forever!” 
exclaimed Marian. ‘You say you take care 
of it; what do you have to do to it, please?” 

“Every spring I have to paint the leaves 
and the blossoms.” 

“Do you put on all of the beautiful colors?” 
asked the surprised Marian. 

“Von.?? 

“What kind of paint do you use?” 

“Water colors, of course; and I put them 
on with a brush made of the rays of the sun. 
Then, in the summer-time, I have to paint 
the cheeks of all the apples. You know how 
rosy my apples always look; that’s because 
I take lots of pains with my work.” 
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“Oh,” said Marian, “I’m so glad you told 
me that you painted them. I’ve always hated 
to eat them before because they looked so 
beautiful, and now T’ll never eat another 
single one.” 

“But you must,” said the fairy, shaking 
her head emphatically. ‘That’s what apples 


are made for, and that’s why we dryads work: 


so hard on them. It makes us unhappy to 
see our apples shrivel and dry up on the tree, 
instead of being eaten by mortals. You know 
one is always happy when he gives pleasure 
to others. So you must eat all my apples you 
want, and give away those you don’t want.” 

“All right, I will,” said Marian; ‘but it 
does seem a shame, after you’ve had to work 
so hard on them.” 

“‘We are kept pretty busy in the spring and 
summer,” admitted the dryad, “‘but we make 
up for it in the winter. Then we have a good 
long rest.” 

“Doesn’t it make you sorry, when the wind 
blows off your beautiful leaves, in the fall?” 
asked Marian. 

“No, indeed, for by that time they are old 
and withered, and we know we are going to 
have some beautiful new ones in the spring.” 

“Oh, I see,” exclaimed Marian. “It’s 
like the second-hand man who comes to our 
house and carries off our old furniture. We 
never feel sorry to see it go, for we know we 
are going to have some nice new furniture to 
take its place. The wind is your second- 
hand man, isn’t he?” 

“Ves,” said the dryad, ‘‘and we are always 
glad to have him come—that is, all but Oak- 
Tree Dryad. She hates to see her leaves go, 
even when they are old and dry and rusty; 
so she clings to them as long as she can. What 
does your second-hand man, as you call him, 
do with the old furniture that he carries 
away?” 

‘‘Mamma says he sells it cheap to poor 
people who can’t afford to buy better furni- 
ture; and they are always very glad to get it.” 

“Then our wind is just like your second- 
hand man!” exclaimed Apple-Blossom, giv- 
ing a rippling little fairy laugh. ‘He carries 
off our old leaves and heaps them up on the 
poor little flower beds and plants that haven’t 
anything better, so they, too, are very glad 
to get our old furniture.” 

‘May I tell Mamma all the things you’ve 
told me?” asked Marian. ‘I mean, of course, 
all but your fairy name?” . 
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“Yes, you may tell her if you like.” 

“Do you think I had better tell Florence 
Craig?” Marian questioned, anxiously. 

‘Who is Florence Craig?” 

“She is my very best friend, but, you see, 
she doesn’t believe there are any real fairies.” 

Apple-Blossom Dryad’s face grew stern. 

““My Mamma believes in fairies,” Marian 
hastened to say. 

“Then you may tell your mother about 
me. But don’t tell Florence Craig. It’s bad 
enough when grown-ups lose their faith in 
fairies; but when little girls don’t believe in 
them, it’s simply dreadful. Such children 
don’t deserve to have any nice stories told 
them,” declared the dryad severely. “If 
you hadn’t believed, I’d never have made 
you this visit. There! I hear your mamma 
calling you now, so you must go. I’m sorry 
I can’t kiss you goodbye, Marian, but fairies 
never can, you know. Goodbye, dear,” and, 
waving her tiny hand, the dryad disappeared 
as suddenly as she had come. 

Marian Easterly rubbed her eyes a mo- 
ment in bewilderment at the startling disap- 
pearance of Apple-Blossom Dryad. Then 
she hurried into the house to tell her mother 
all about her strange experience. 

RutH MERWYN 
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LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME- 
MAKERS 


FoR THE LITTLE HELPS FOUND SUITED FOR USE IN 
THIS DEPARTMENT, WE AWARD ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE NATIONAL MAGazINE. IF YOU ARE ALREADY A 
SUBSCRIBER, YOUR SUBSCRIPTION MUST BE 
PAID IN FULL TO DATE IN ORDER TO TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF THIS OFFER. You can THEN 
EITHER EXTEND YOUR OWN TERM OR SEND THE NATIONAL 
TO A FRIEND. IF YOUR LITTLE HELP DOES NOT APPEAR, 
IT IS PROBABLY BECAUSE THE SAME IDEA HAS BEEN 
OFFERED BY SOMEONE ELSE BEFORE YOU. TRY AGAIN. 
WE DO NOT WANT COOKING RECIPES, UNLESS YOU HAVE 
ONE FOR A NEW OR UNCOMMON DISH. ENCLOSE A 
STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE IF YOU WISH US 
TO RETURN OR ACKNOWLEDGE UNAVAILABLE OFFERINGS. 


TO CLEAN LEADED GLASS 
By C. W. Gunnison, Minneapolis, Minn. 


2 If you have art or leaded glass in your home, try clean- 
ing it with vinegar and note the disappearance of dirt. 


CLEANING CYLINDER RECORDS 


Wash outer side of record with cotton-batting saturated 
with kerosene till it is quite clear. Then place record on 
revolving mandrel and polish with a piece of silken or cotton 
cloth, brushing lightly across the record in the same direc- 
tion as the grooves run. : 
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GOOD NEWS FOR THE CAMPERS 
By A. S. M., Portland, Me. 


For mosquito and black-fly bites there is nothing as 
good as poultices made of tea leaves. Put the steeped 
tea leaves between two thicknesses of cheese cloth and run 
together, then apply to the affected parts. When they 
become dry, moisten with tea. This is a good remedy 
for fishermen and campers to keep in mind. Something 
that will positively prevent the bites is oil of citronella, 
which can be obtained from any good druggist. Apply to 
hands and face, and it is well to carry a small bottle of it 
in the vest pocket while on a fishing trip. Cheese cloth 
or mosquito netting ‘colored yellow will keep the insects 
away from the camp. There is some odor about the color- 
ing which they dislike. 


TO KEEP YOUR PIES NICE 
Mrs. E. M. Manning, Milford, N. H. 


I wonder if anyone has ever tried my way of keeping 
pies; it is also a fine way of carrying them to a picnic, or 
anywhere else. Take a wash-boiler that leaks or is past 
doing duty on wash day, and scour all nice and clean; 
procure two wire pie racks and set them in the boiler, and 
you have room for eight pies, where they will be out of the 
way of rats and will keep moist and nice. If I have a spare 
wire I set in a plate of cake or any thing I wish to keep 
from getting dry. 


A FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
By Mrs. J. M. Sewell, Pullman, Wash. 


We prepare for fire in this way: Take twenty pounds of 
nitrate of ammonia, place in twenty gallons of salt 
water, dissolve the salt and then it is ready to bottle 
in thin glass bottles holding a quart. They must be well 
corked and sealed. They are fine hand grenades. They 
should be thrown in the edge of the fire with force enough 
to break the bottle, and let the gases escape to put the fire 
out. 


TEA FOR THE HAIR 
By Hattie K. Hopkins, Frankfort, Kan. 

A teaspoon of tea steeped .in an old tin cup, with a trifle 
of sugar. will keep the hair very nicely in curl for a week 
or more. It does it for me. A few drops of alcohol added 
to the tea and sugar will keep it for a month. 

FOR A SILENT CLOCK 


A teaspoon of kerosene oil in a little dish, placed inside 
a silent clock, will keep it in order for a long time. 


FROSTING 
By Nellie M. Prescott, Raymond, H. N. 


When using the whites of eggs for frosting puddings, 
etc., the flavor is improved by slightly cooking it. Todo 
this, beat it stiff and sweeten as usual, then drop by spoon- 
fuls onto boiling water. Let cook a minute or two and it 
can be easily taken off and placed on the pudding. 


TO MIX PAINTS QUICKLY 
By L. A. L., Mountainville, Vt. 


When using varnish, stains or mixed paints much ‘stir- 
ring can be avoided by standing the unopened can on the 
back of the stove, inverted. Leave it half an hour, and then 
shake before opening. There will be no heavy sediment 
to require patient stirring. 
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TO COLOR LACE 
By A. C. G., Foxcrojt, Me. 


Many times when dress-making, ladies would like lace 
to use of the same shade as the dress goods, but cannot 
procure it. I have seen odd and delicate shades beauti- 
fully matched by the following method: Take the common 
tube oil paints, and mix a small quantity of exactly the shade 
desired. If one does not understand mixing paints, it 
is better to get some friend who does, to do it for you. Put 
this small amount of paint into a quart of gasolene, (two 
quarts if much lace is to be colored), and the gasolene will 
at once become the shade of the paint. Into it now dip 
the white lace you wish to color, taking care it does not 
touch the sediment in the bottom and spot. 


ROSE CREAM FOR THE HANDS 
By A Nebraska Reader 


Gum tragacanth one-quarter of an ounce (not powdered). 
Put in one quart of soft water and set on kitchen table, 
stirring well three or four times a day for three days, or 
until well dissolved. To this add four ounces of glycerine, 
four ounces of witch hazel, five cents’ worth of rose water, 
mix well and it is ready for use. Will keep the hands soft 
and smooth if used always after they are well washed and 
dried. Rub in well. Will not leave the hands sticky. If 
too thick add soft water. This amount will last a large 
family a year, and is not expensive. 


MITES IN THE HEN-HOUSE 


To drive mites from the hen-house, keep sprays of sweet 
clover in the house and around the nests. It is easily 
found by any country roadside. 


SOILED WALL PAPER 
By Mrs. D. H. Everist, Kendall, Wash. 


Wheat flour three parts. Powdered prepared whiting 
one part. Mix flour and whiting thoroughly, and add 
enough water to bring it to consistency of ordinary dough. 
Use by taking a small piece about twice the size of a hen’s 
egg. Press against wall, and remove the dirt by making 
long strokes. Now after making a stroke, knead the dirt 
into the dough and continue until it is useless. A quart of 
this preparation used in this manner will clean the walls 
of a good-sized room. 

AN EFFECTIVE REMEDY 
By K. G. S., Saegertown, Pa. 

Take a piece of red flannel, lay it upon the stove and burn, 
until it all turns brown. Take a quantity of fresh lard, and 
mix with the burned flannel until a soft paste is made. 
Apply to the parts after first cleansing them with water 
as hot as can be borne. This will cure the worst form of 
piles if used faithfully. 


CAKE FILLING 
By Isabelle E. Moore, Tampa, Fla. 

Take of dates (or equal quantities of dates and raisins) 
one cupful; cut or chop fine; one tablespoonful of peanut 
butter; mix thoroughly with water till like cream; stir 
into fruit and spread between layers of cake, sprinkling 
sugar over the top layer. 


FOR A BRUISE 
By Agnes Gwin, Appleton City, Mo. 


Apply quickly a thick paste of starch and water and let 
dry. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN BAKING POWDER 
By Lelia Smith, Schoolcraft, Mich. 


You can make your own baking powder at home with 
less cost than you can buy it. To one part of soda take 
two parts of cream of tartar, and as much cornstarch as 
of both. Sift this all together severai times, so as to get it 
thoroughly mixed. This makes as nice baking powder as 
that you get in the stores. 


WHEN MAKING BRINE 
By Emma L. Grogan, No. Petersburg, N. Y. 


When making brine for packing pork, beef, pickles, eggs 
or any food to be kept for winter use, be careful to use hard 
water in all cases, as 1 have known food of the finest quality 
to be utterly ruined by being packed in brine made with 
soft water. The more lime the water contains the better, 
this should never be forgotten. 


SAGE TEA HAIR TONIC 
By Mrs. H. M. D., St. Louis, Mich. 


Make strong sage tea and add salt at the rate of one tea- 
spoonful to one quart of tea; apply it to the scalp two or 
three times a week to prevent the hair from turning gray 
or falling out. 

TO PREVENT BLOOD POISON 

For a punctured wound, caused by a rusty nail or any- 
thing of a similar nature, apply immediately a thin slice 
of fat salt pork wet with turpentine. This will prevent 
blood poisoning. 


CLEANING BABY’S HEAD 
By Mrs. L. H. Carlisle, Mattawan, Mich. 
When Baby’s head needs washing, rub on pure olive oil 
and in about five minutes use the fine comb, and the child’s 
head will be as clean as though you had used soap and water; 


there will be no danger of taking cold. The oil also helps 
the growth of the hair. 


TO PREVENT THE CREAM CURDLING IN 
MAKING TOMATO SOUP 


By Mrs. E. P. Severin, Chicago, I. 


Add a level teaspoonful of baking soda to one pint of 
milk used for making the soup. When this is added to 
the tomato, it will foam quite furiously, so be careful to 
use a dish sufficiently large. 


TO CLEAN TAN GLOVES 
By Theo. F. Young, Huntsville, N. J. 
The ordinary tan shoe dressing used in cleaning tan shoes 
mav be used with great success in cleaning tan walking 


gloves. Apply with a woolen cloth in the same way as 
with the shoes. 


NEW METHOD OF FRYING EGGS 
By Mrs. Frank Miller, Florence, Wis. 
Sprinkle a very little flour in the grease before frying 


eggs, and it will keep them from spattering and they will 
fry a beautiful brown. 


WHEN TAKEN WITH CRAMPS 
By Mrs. A. D. McCormick, Onekanna, Mich. 


When taken with cramps in your limbs if you will turn 
your toes up you will be relieved at once. 


HOME 
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WILL STOP HICCOUGH 
By Elizabeth M. Robinson, Iowa City, Ia. 


A lump of sugar dipped in vinegar and allowed to dissolve 
in the mouth will prove effectual in cases of hiccough. 


PINEAPPLE IN CASE OF DIPTHERIA 


A very simple yet often effective remedy for diptheria is 
the juice of the pineapple. The fluid is so pungent and 
corrosive a nature that it cuts the diptheria membrane 
and causes it to disappear. 


NEVER RE-HEAT MUSHROOMS 
Never re-heat mushrooms or dishes containing them, 
as after they have become cold they are apt to develop 
injurious properties and become a dangerous food; there- 
fore, consume what mushrooms you cook at once, or throw 
them away. 


HOME-MADE ASPARAGUS COOKER 
By Mrs. A. B., Albuquerque, N. M. 


Use a large, shallow granite-ware pan and a perforated 
pie tin. Make handles for lifting the pie tin by passing 
wire through holes on either side and high enough to come 
above the water, so they can be taken hold of easily when 
lifting the asparagus from the water. By this method the 
water drains from the asparagus and it remains unbroken. 


A BROKEN MIRROR 
By M. K., Tunkhannock, Pa. 


If you have cracked a mirror, see if you cannot think of 
some design which may be painted over the crack. One 
disfigurement of this kind was covered with a wild rose 
design, the vine following the ugly crack. This made the 
mirror an artistic and original piece of furniture, entirely 
removing its former dilapidated appearance, 


EASY WAY TO PEEL ONIONS 
By Mrs. R. S. Jackson, Toledo, Ia. 

An easy way to peel onions may be found by pouring 
boiling water on them and letting stand for about two 
minutes; pour off, and you can remove the skins easily, 
without smarting the eyes. 


MAKES STEAK NOURISHING 
By Harriet Lamb, San Diego, Cal. 


Slightly blaze both side: of a piece of round steak, cut 
in strips and run through a meat press. The juice thus 
attained will heal and nourish a sore stomach and bowels 
when al! else has failed. 


PAPERING A CLOTHES CLO 
By Mrs. C. H. Phillips, Cassadaga. N. Y. 
To paper a clothes closet, use any remnants of wall paper 
which you may have, putting them on wrong side out, thus 


leaving a plain white surface against which to hang the 
clothing. 
A GOOD CUCUMBER CROP 
By Dudley S. Cutler, Meadville, Pa. 
If you will plant cucumber seed in the sign of the Twins 


in the Zodiac, you will always have plenty of cucumbers. 
This is an old tradition, but it is worth trying. 











THE HAPPY HABIT 
By the Editor 


ACK again at the desk, fresh from the fields and forests, with the memory 

of the rich-tinted September woods still in mind, and the crispness of Autumn 
just suggested in the air! Rolling up the top of the desk it discloses an accumula- 
tion of matter laid aside for personal consideration. Do you want to know why 
I am always glad to come back to that desk ?—it is that I may draw out that big 
left-hand drawer where my correspondence has all been carefully arranged for 
perusal. There is a compartment marked “immediate,” that engages first 
attention, but nothing is more delightfully inspiring — after I have tackled 
the ‘trouble corner” and disposed of that, if there happens to be anything 
there — than to sit back in my chair with a bundle of letters in hand, and read 
some of the subscribers’ letters before commencing the work of the day; for 
in this general correspondence are the letters that come right from the hearts 
of our subscribers, like white-winged doves of hope and peace fluttering to the edi- 
torial desk. There may be other editors who receive such charming missives — 
I hope there are — but it seems to me that the National has the best, the kindest- 
hearted and the most sociable lot cf readers that ever dwelt here on earth. What 
wishes they send us!—‘‘ Your magazine is all right; and with kindest wishes for 
its continued success, I am, etc.”, “I wish you great success in your undertaking.”’ 
And so on. One subscriber who happened to know that the personnel of the firm 
included four Chapple brothers, wrote wishing “‘continued success to the four- 
leaved shamrock.” In addition to these letters full of good wishes and cheer, there 
are bits of information as to what is liked best in the magazine, and suggestions 
as to something which would be enjoyed in future numbers. 

They all have one characteristic—brevity—for our friends will not take up time 
in a busy office, and what these brief hand-clasps on paper mean to us it would 
be difficult to explain fully. I find myself addressed by name — the name that 
was given me by my mother, which I have always loved best. Here is the text 
of one letter. The letter-head reveals the fact that he is a lawyer from the West. 


“DEAR JoE:—I would like very much to learn how you have been 
able to convince yourself of the desirability of unvarying, good-natured, 
kindly optimism as to everybody and everything. To me, it does seem as 
though you go too far in that direction. It is unnatural to find a man so 
entirely destitute of the gall of bitterness, and, pleased as I have been with 
you, I think I could be still more pleased if you sometimes had a word to 
say in the direction of criticism or censure of that which appears to be 
reprehensible. I will admit, however, that if I am compelled to choose 
between your cheery views of life and men and things, and the rasping utter- 
ances of the habitual fault-finder, I could not hestiate for a moment in 
expressing my preference for you, but I think that you might find a mid- 
dle course which would be more satisfactory to yourself as well as to others.” 


This indicates the frankness,of the letters we receive, and I have the impulse 
to grab a whole drawerful and print them all; I would like every subscriber to know 
every other subscriber who writes to us, for I can honestly say I am convinced 
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that the best part of the work associated with the National never comes to the sur- 
face. We can place before you the ripened fruit, but all that has gone to its 
production is hidden, and the mystifying thing to us is to discover what we have 
done to receive all this kindly interest that spurs us on to future endeavor. This 
has been especially evident during the recent Old Home Week in Boston, when 
many subscribers called at the office to see the home of the National. 

Well, I sat down and wrote to my good friend, and confessed that there were 
times when I wanted to take a club and smash everything in sight, until I paused 
to consider whether, instead of being a good impulse, this was not merely an 
assertion of the animal in me—not a desire to do good. 

Think for a moment of the people whose memory you revere; whose influence 
you love to recall as a cherished treasure. I look back and see that the whole trend 
of my life was more or less directed by a mother and school teacher, who insisted 
that the only way to live was to love, and that love was the best of life—and the 
fighting spirit slips off again into the background, when the cause is merely brutal 
self-interest. 

The above letter is reproduced with a hidden purpose; for I have received 
another communication which indirectly conveys one of the most gratifying com- 
pliments the noble order of Happy Habiters has ever had. Let me give you the 
sequel of the littic discussion about bitterness:— 


“DEAR Joe:—You will pardon the familiarity of my thus address- 
ing you, but you must know that you invite it by your own publications. 

“T do not want you to think that I am a pessimistic fault-finder and 
‘desire others to be like me in that regard. I have systematically taken 
optimistic views of everything, in the belief, which you appear to have 
also, that I can be of more use to my fellow-beings in that way than by 
finding fault. 

“‘Some years ago there was presented to me, in the most striking 
manner, the evil effects of a pessimistic temperament. In an educational 
institution of the governing board of which I was a member we had em- 
ployed a female teacher of unusual attainments, coupled with great ability 
in giving instruction, but she was of that unfortunate turn of mind that 
everything in life appeared to her to be wrong, and the influence which 
she exerted over the minds of young people under her charge was abso- 
lutely shocking. At one time there was an oratorical contest, and I believe 
every one of the participants produced an original composition and de- 
claimed it before the audience, showing the hopeless worthlessness of 
existing institutions, and the sum total of all the orations would lead one 
to believe that there was no goodness left anywhere in the world. We 
felt compelled, on this account alone, to terminate this teacher’s connection 
with the school. 

“T speak of this to show you that my general tendency is the same 
as yours, but I still think you could add to your usefulness by sometimes 
indulging in a little judicious and just harshness.” 


* * 2 * * 


ESPITE his experience with the antipodes of the happy habit, my good friend 
concludes that he would like a little judicious and just harshness in the Na- 
tional. So now I am going to stand up and be real stern, though my strictures on 
society and its faults may never appear in cold print. I will confess that my waste- 
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basket has received more pages of what, when I wrote it, I considered as being merely 
just criticism, than will ever appear publicly over my name. 

Curiously enough, just before these letters which I have reproduced were re- 
ceived, I dug out of my barrel of paragraphs laid aside to ‘‘season,”’ some matter that, 
on careful reading, had at the time of writing seemed a bit too strong. It had been 
indited in one of those moments when I felt like St. George doing battle agaiast 
the dragon, or when I was struggling along, Atlas-like, with the globe tilted a little 
to the right upon my shoulders, until a moment of rationalism came and the excite- 
ment and irritation’ passed away. 

Nations have their periods of irritation and paranoia as well as individuals, 
and I wonder if we are not now going through a paroxysm wherein we gloat over the 
darts of sarcasm and shafts of bitterness until it seems that the atmosphere is sur- 
charged with discontent, and all this in the face of the fact that the whole conti- 
nent is blossoming under God’s smile. 

We cannot wonder if the ranters rant a little about the inequalities; there is 
no denying that they exist, but we are the authors of the inequities, the outcome of 
a system inaugurated and maintained by ourselves. If we look things straight in 
the face, we must admit that this state of society arises simply from the fact that 
we are immersed in a spirit of pure selfishness and envy, and glowing with jeal- 
ousy, the most reprehensible passion known to the human race. Now let’s get 
down to fundamentals and make the race better, and awaken the good impulses 
that never are aroused in the scolded child — we cannot improve matters by bring- 
ing on a fit of the sulks. 

The constructive force of the world is the enduring element. Who can have 
faith in the man who has no faith in the best side of human nature? We pity, rather 
than blame, the poor fellow who handles a scorpion lash from choice, like mistaken 
Rehoboam, king of Israel, when he rejected the advice of his father’s wise old coun- 
cillors. 

Analyze further, and you will find that many malcontents are honest and sin- 
cere in their belief, and they carry the tribulations of the whole world on their shoul- 
ders, convinced that they alone know how to redress the wrongs and woes of human- 
ity, though one cannot but wonder why the panacea is not applied. 

Yet analyze farther still and it will be found that when a man is like Ishmael 
his ‘‘hand against every man, and every man’s hand against him,”’ somewhere in 
his career is a painful personal experience that he has nursed into a lifetime grievance. 
I have seen in my work in public life men who have kept up a quarrel with all the 
vigor of a centuries-old racial feud, because of some slight offence to their personal 
vanity. 

In fact, it seems to me that discontent and happiness are all a matter of feel- 
ing and perception. The same cause may arouse both the evilest passions and the 
noblest emotions. On the other hand, how often, when one’s actions are analyzed, 
it is found that what looked fair to the eye had its root in a despicable motive, scarcely 
known even to its possessor, and how often, beneath the smooth veneer of politeness 
and.social custom is hidden the desire to fly at the throat of our brother man when 
he happens to differ from us, or to touch that which we regard as our own. The 
one thing that divides us from the barbarians is the fact that we battle with these 
animal impulses which they yield to as the right motive. 

So we swing around again to my favorite word “‘equipoise,” the state of being 
evenly balanced. 


“Our little lives are kept in equipoise 
By opposite attractions and desires.” 
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By W. C. Jenkins 


INDIANAPOLIS 


EARS ago, the serious consideration of 

corporation influence in politics would 
have surprised any politician. In “the bet- 
ter days of the republic,” so-called, few 
supposed it possible for corporations to in- 
fluence elections, or legislation, and no one 
foresaw that in the twentieth century an 
artificial being, invisible, intangible, and ex- 
isting by virtue of the law, and without 
power other than it conferred would come 
to be rightfully regarded as a potent factor 
in American political life. Yet today it is 
a fact that combinations of capital, organized 
as public service corporations, and prima- 
rily devoted to municipal functions, have 
acquired the control of politics and public 
utilities to such an extent: that many of our 
most intelligent and far-seeing citizens are 
demanding at the hands of State Legisla- 
tures, and of the Federal Congress, the re- 
straint of these corporations. 

They also complain that corporations, 
not content with their extraordinary and 
dangerous control of business, have become 
regular participants in political contests; and 
they insist that the results, and especially of 
municipal elections, are often decided by 
the intervention of corporate managers and 
the illegitimate use of money supplied from 
corporate funds. These complaints cannot 
apply to all corporations, yet there are the 
best reasons for believing that many American 
cities are bound hand and foot by their local 
public service corporations. 

Corporation influence in political life began 
to attract public attention and to provoke 
official condemnation during the first adminis- 
tration of President Jackson, when the con- 
troversy between those who advocated, and 
those opposed to granting a new charter to 
the Bank of the United States was before the 
people. It became a party quesfion and 
resulted in the President’s re-election. Among 
the causes assigned by him for the subse- 
quent removal of the national deposits, from 
this bank, was the charge that the bank 


was faithless as a public agent in the misap- 
plication of public funds; its interference 
with elections and above all its flagrant 
misconduct in placing the funds of the bank, 
including United States Treasury deposits, 
at the disposition of the president of the 
bank as a means of operating upon public 
opinion and procuring a new charter. 

During the past quarter of a century, the 
facility with which charters could be ob- 
tained and valuable franchises secured, has 
encouraged the formation of corporations, 
many of which were absolutely useless and 
unnecessary for the welfare of the people, 
and while some inscribed on their banners, 
“Down with monopoly,” their existence was 
of no public benefit but on the other hand, 
a useless and unnecessary expense. _ 

After a long and uninterrupted period of 
reckless franchise grants, the people seemed 
to have suddenly awakened to the true situa- 
tion, but in the awakening, a great many 
legitimate and honorable public utility cor- 
porations suffer for the sins of their disrepu- 
table contemporaries. 

It is undoubtedly often true that corpo- 
rations are compelled to ally themselves 
with one political party or the other to secure 
protection against adverse legislation, and 
in such cases serious complaint was perhaps 
not justifiable; but it has been the flagrant 
unwarranted interference in public affairs, 
that has caused the prevailing hostility to 
public service corporations that are supposed 
to have monopolistic tendencies. 

In making a study of the relations between 
the public service corporations of Indian- 
apolis and the municipality, it cannot be 
denied that corporation managers in days 
gone by have often largely controlled the 
political situation, have elected mayors and 
common councils, and been enabled to dictate 
the terms of franchises and municipal con- 
tracts. It is due, however, to the present 
corporations to state, that in no time in the 
history of Indianapolis has there been less 
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interference in city politics, on the part of 
their managers than today; and thete are 
few cities in its class where the relationship 
between the corporations as a whole and 
the people is more harmonious than in the 
city of Indianapolis. 

There is no city in the United States that 
presents a better field than Indianapolis for 
the study of those economic questions that 
agitate the public mind—no city where con- 
servatism is more pronounced and intelligence 
more manifest; and no American city of its 
size has furnished more men who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in literature, art and 
engineering, than this beautiful metropolis 
of Indiana. 

The idea of municipal ownership never 
’ struck Indianapolis with any force; the 
public utility corporations have not been 
affected by movements of this character, as 
have other large cities, and consequently, the 
securities of Indianapolis corporations 
are considered safe and find a _ ready 
market. ; 

The relations of Indianapolis public ser- 
vice corporations with the municipal gov- 
ernment are free from the strife and conten- 
tion that obtain in many larger cities. Mayor 
Bookwalter, and the Board of Control, de- 
mand that each corporation live up to the 
terms of its contract, but the administra- 
tion does not impose impossible require- 
ments, or demand innovations simply for 
political effect. 

A study of the history of the telephone 
service in Indianapolis is perhaps of more 
general interest than any other public ser- 
vice corporation. Indianapolis was one of 
the earliest cities to install the original Bell 
Telephone, and in that city the independent 
telephone movement began the contest which 
has attracted so much attention throughout 
the country. The independent movement 
at Indianapolis is of more than passing in- 
terest; its growth was rapid and when certain 
dividends were paid to stockholders it seemed 
to promise permanency and success. The 
promoters of independent telephone organ- 
izations throughout the United. States have 
pointed with much admiration to what they 
were pleased to term the remarkable suc- 
cess of the opposition to the Bell Company 
in Indiana, and thousands of investors have 
been induced to contribute to the organiza- 
tion of rival or independent telephone com- 


panies, in various localities, in the belief that 
their investments would be secure and that 
they were doing the public a necessary 
service. 

Now that sufficient time has elapsed to 
judge the results of telephone competition 
in Indianapolis, it is interesting to survey 
in a calm, dispassionate manner, the grievous 
errors that had been disclosed during the 
brief history of the movement. Whether 
the original promoters intentionally misled the 
people of Indianapolis, or were honest in 
their belief that success would follow an 
enterprise launched under such conditions 
matters little; at any rate the fact is plain 
that the city government granted a franchise 
with conditions impossible of fulfilment and 
no one has more cheerfully admitted the 
fact than the representatives of the Inde- 
pendent Company who appeared before the 
Board of Public Works last year, with a 
petition that the Company be permitted to 
increase its rates. 

That others beside the manipulators have 
been left ‘‘to hold the bag” is apparent, be- 
cause thousands of dollars of telephone 
bonds and stocks were unloaded on the 
people at a time when appearances indicated 
success. Many reputable citizens joined in 
the movement at its inception, who honestly 
believed that money could be safely invested 
in such an enterprise, but time has awakened 
sad realization in their minds that the vicissi- 
tudes of the telephone business are oftentimes 
most unpleasant and very expensive. 

A schedule of rates was incorporated in 
the petition for the original franchise, which 
was far below that of the Bell Company, 
the only corporation in the field. Higher 
rates might have been secured at that time, 
but so eager were the promoters for the fran- 
chise that the question of rates seems to 
have had little consideration. They realized 
that even at these ridiculously low figures 
it would be possible to go through the function 
of paying at least one or two dividends, espe- 
cially when no allowance was made for de- 
preciation, and they knew that when these 
dividends were paid, no matter how legitimate 
they might be, it would be comparatively 
easy to unload the original stocks and bonds 
to a new crop of investors. The process is 
identically the same as that which has ob- 
tained in many similar movements throughout 
the country. 
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The independent company was granted 
a franchise in 1898, and the franchise, in the 
form of a contract between the city and the 
company provided that the grant should be 
iimited to a period of twenty-five years, and 
could not be transferred, directly, or indi- 
rectly, without the consent of the city. The 
principal consideration for the granting of 
the franchise was stated to be ‘“‘ the securing 
of a reduction of telephone rates to the 
citizens of said city and the fixing of rates 
as hereinafter provided, and the maintenance 
of such reduced rates during the period of 
time covered by the contract.” The capital 
stock was fixed at-$400,000 not to. be increased 
during the life of the franchise without the 
consent of the city. Rates were $40 per 
year for business houses within two miles 
of Monument Place, and $1.50 per year 
extra for each additional one-fourth mile; 
at $24 a year for residences situated within 
two miles of Monument place, with $1.50 
per year extra for each additional one-fourth 
mile. The company agreed to pay the city 
a royalty of $6,000 a year and an additional 
$2.00 per telephone for each and every tele- 
phone in excess of 6,000. 

The independent company had an author- 
ized capital stock of $400,000, bond issue 
of $500,000 which in 1goo was increased to 
$800,000. When in 1904 the company need- 
ed more capital and it was realized that its 
franchise prohibited an increase in its cap- 
ital stock, the Indianapolis Telephone Com- 
pany was organized for the purpose of leas- 
ing and operating the plant and increasing 
the capitalization of the business. Permis- 
sion was granted by the city council and the 
company started with a capitalization of 
$1,200,000. By the terms of the lease, 
which was for a period of nineteen years, 
the Indianapolis Telephone Company guar- 
anteed the payment of the principal and 
interest of the $800,000 bond issue and also 
the payment of six percent. dividends on 
the stock of the underlying concern. Later 
another mortgage was secured and $150,000 
of bonds was placed upon the property. 

In April, 1906, the New Telephone Com- 
pany made application for a modified fran- 
chise by which its rates could be raised. 
In presenting its application the company 
stated that at the time of the granting of the 
original franchise independent construction 
was in its infancy and many requirements 
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were not contemplated at that time. A 
virtual admission was made that the company 
did not originally realize that an increase 
in the business greatly increases the expense 
out of all proportion to the increase in re- 
ceipts. It was admitted that the existing 
rates did not enable the company to main- 
tain a high standard of service, or warrant 
such additions and improvements as the de- 
mands require, and it was pointed out that 
an expenditure of a half million dollars for 
a new fire-proof building and switchboard, 
and other equipments were a matter of neces- 
sity, and the company, therefore, asked that 
a modification of the contract with the city 
be granted. Some of the inducements of- 
fered the city to grant the concession, were 
interesting. The company agreed that at 
the expiration of forty years it would yield: 
possession of the streets, alleys and public: 
grounds, and cease the operation of the 
telephone plant and from thenceforward 
make no claim of any kind to exercise any 


Tights under the grants previously made, 


although at any time within three years 
and not less than six months before the 
expiration of the forty years the contract 
might be renewed for another forty years. 
In case of failure to agree upon the terms 
of renewal the city was to have the option to 
become the purchaser of all the tangible 
property constituting the telephone plant. 
The new rates petitioned for provided, that 
until the company should have 15,000 sub- 
scribers in Indianapolis, business houses and 
professional men should pay $54 per an- 
num, and residences $32 per annum, single 
line, these rates to be increased $2.00 for 
each one thousand additional subscribers 
over the 15,000 mark. The company also 
agreed to pay the city of Indianapolis $6,000 
per year in addition to its taxes. 

The company’s experts testified that the 
proposed rates were a matter of neces- 
sity, and its representatives testified that 
the. increase in rates was necessary for the 
salvation of the company. The matter was 
bitterly opposed by representative citizens 
and the Board of Public Works refused to 
grant the petition. 

As in all cities, the representative busi- 
ness men of Indianapolis deplore the existence 
of two companies, even though they have to 
pay practically the same rate for one sys- 
tem. 
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Whatever shortcomings of the Bell Com- 
pany, in Indianapolis, in former years made 
it possible for an independent telephone cor- 
poration to obtain such a foothold, and 
especially when hampered with the ruinous 
franchise conditions, it is certain that a more 
formidable and energetic competitor than 
the present Central Union Telephone Com- 
pany does not confront the management 
of any independent telephone system in the 
country, and to its credit it may be said that 
its growing popularity can be attributed 
solely to efficiency in management and a 
total absence of any identity whatever with 
any one of the political factions of the city. 

The people have rights that the Central 
Union Telephone Company is willing to 
respect, and while its receipts, on account 
of low rates, do not permit payments of 
dividends, this fact does not prevent the 
expenditure of immense sums of money each 
year for expansion and all necessary im- 
provements in the service. 

An exhaustive inquiry among the leading 
business and professional men of Indianap- 
olis by the writer found complete satisfac- 
tion everywhere with its management and 
the service and never in its history has a better 
feeling towards the company prevailed than 
at the present time. A leading banker said: 
“You won’t find any round pegs trying to 
fill square holes in any department of this 
corporation at the present time.” It is the 
general impression in Indianapolis that a 
more perfect telephone organization cannot 
be found in the United States, than the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Company. 

The history of the Bell movement in In- 
dianapolis, dates back to 1878, when two 
brothers, E. T. and James Gilliland, se- 
cured license rights from the city for the 
sake of organizing a small exchange. The 
utility of the instrument was but little appre- 
ciated in those days and imperfect service 
combined with extreme difficulty in obtain- 
ing capital rendered it impossible for these 
pioneers in the telephone field to obtain 
over a hundred subscribers. Others tried 
the experiment with but little success, and 
when in 1883, the Central Union Telephone 
Company was organized, this company ab- 
sorbed the system already established. 

The Central Union Telephone Company 
covers the State of Ohio, except Cleveland; 
Cincinnati, and a tier of counties along the 
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eastern part of the state; all of Indiana, ex- 
cept Evansville and an adjoining county; 
and all of Illinois, except Chicago and five 
adjoining counties. On May 31, 1907, the 
company had 187,026 subscribers. 

During its existence, the company has sel- 
dom been found in the courts and its history 
is remarkably free from legal entanglements 
and litigation. When in 1884, the Indiana 
Legislature passed a rate act, the company 
contested its constitutionality but was de- 
feated in the courts. This act, however, 
was repealed in 1889. 

When the franchise was granted the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Company a schedule 
of rates was not fixed, but the company has 
always been reasonable in its charges. In- 
dianapolis has always enjoyed low telephone 
rates, and even before the independent tele- 
phone system was installed, the Bell rates 
were lower than most cities of its class in 
the country. The company is now construct- 
ing one of the finest telephone buildings 
in the United States. Its cost will be ap- 
proximately $400,000, and will be ready for 
occupancy during September. 

In 1903, Mr. L. G. Richardson, formerly 
general solicitor of the company, and who 
is also president of the Cleveland Telephone 
Company, was elected president. Since his 
election Mr. Richardson has _ introduced 
changes which have gained for the company 
an excelient business standing in the territory 
in which it operates, and the splendid rela- 
tions with the public, which the company 
enjoys today makes the expansion of inde- 
pendent systems a most difficult problem. 
No little credit for the remarkable success 
of this organization is also due Mr. H. F. 
Hill, vice-president and general manager, 
who is conceded to be one of the first tele- 
phone experts of the country. He was iden- 
tified with the American Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Company, New York, previous to 
1903, when he associated himself with the 
Central Union Telephone Company. 


NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL GAS 


In 1886, natural gas was discovered near 
Indianapolis, and a number of companies 
were organized to distribute it in the city, 
as there was no ordinance permitting the 
companies to use the streets for the delivery 
of natural gas to the consumers. Action 
was taken on behalf of these companies, look- 
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ing towards the acquiring and concession 
of franchise rights. At this time The Indian- 
apolis Gas Company, which supplied arti- 
ficial gas, was owned and controlled largely 
by Mr. Allen M. Fletcher, its president and 
active head, who himself controlled a ma- 
jority of the stock. 

Realizing the danger to the value of his 
property, and being largely in politics in 
the city council, and board of aldermen 
at that time, which. bodies, through his 
friends, he was able to control, the question 
of a franchise for the natural gas companies 
was delayed and committees appointed to 
visit the different cities, among others Pitts- 
burg, to get up a general ordinance, per- 
mitting any company to pipe natural gas 
into the city under this general ordinance. 
This ordinance was drafted and was largely 
the result of Mr. Fletcher’s efforts in the 
matter. The price of natural gas was fixed 
at extremely low rates, not by meter but 
by contract, and the price fixed at such a 
point that it was believed that no company 
would be able to accept and operate at a 
profit at the price named. The ordinance 
was passed in the spirit of getting nature’s 
fuel at the very lowest possible price to the 
consumer, the price being used to educate 
the people along this line. 

In the meantime, and before. the passage 
of this ordinance, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany interests had piped gas from the Nobles- 
ville field to the corporate limits of Indian- 
apolis, but would not accept the, general 
ordinance which had been passed by the 
common council and the board of alder- 
men in the interests of the Indianapolis 
Artificial Gas Company. . The Standard Oil 
people claimed that the expense of piping 
the gas through the streets of Indianapolis, 
and the possibility of the natural gas field 
being exhausted within a few years would 
not justify them in making the investment. 
They asked that the ordinance be changed 
and that higher rates be granted. There 
was a great furore through the press, which 
no doubt, was instigated by the Artificial 
Gas Company, that there should be no change 
in the ordinance by so much as ‘the dot 
of an I or the cross of a T,” that the com- 
modity was nature’s fuel and that the people 
should be the beneficiaries of this natural 
product. Matters stood in this condition 
for some time. In the mean time The Indi- 


anapolis Artificial Gas Company and the 
Standard Oil Company got together and the 
Indianapolis Gas Company purchased the 
field from the Standard Oil Company and 
the pipe lines laid to the city limits of Indian- 
apolis. As soon as The Indianapolis Arti- 
ficial Gas Company had secured the holdings 
of the Standard Oil Company, they immedi- 
ately took up the ‘proposition of having the 
ordinance changed and the rate increased, 
claiming that the prices were at such a point 
that they were not justified in making the 
investment in the distributing system in the 
city of Indianapolis, with the possibility of 
the natural gas giving out within a few 
years, without receiving a higher price for 
the gas than was covered by the ordinance. 
The Indianapolis Gas Company thought 
themselves strong enough to have the ordi- 
nance changed, but after the agitation that 
had taken place previous to the passage of 
the ordinance, and of which they were largely 
the instigators, it was an impossibility for 
them to control the press of the city as the 
people had been educated to the idea that 
the ordinance should not be changed by so 
much as the “dot of an I, or the cross of 
ang. 

As the Indianapolis Gas Company re- 
fused to come in under the ordinance, and 
as there was a great clamor and desire for 
the benefit in Indianapolis of natural gas, 
the matter of starting a company in which 
the people would subscribe the capital stock, 
was started. Mr. A. F. Potts, an attorney, 
suggested a plan by which a company be 
organized to be called the Consumers Gas 
Trust Company, the stock to be subscribed 
for by the citizens of Indianapolis, and to 
be put in the hands of trustees. These 
trustees were to elect directors of the company 
annually, and that when the stock, with 
eight per cent. interest was paid back to the 
stockholders, the property would then re- 
vert to the city. In 1887, the matter was 
agitated and brought to a successful termi- 
nation, $500,000.00 worth of stock being 
subscribed by public-spirited citizens of In- 
dianapolis and $200,000.00 additional stock 
afterward subscribed, or $700,000.00 worth 
of stock being placed in the hands of the 
trustees as above stated. The company 
went ahead, brought gas to Indianapolis 
and put in a distributing system. As soon 
as The Indianapolis Gas Company saw 
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that the Trust Company would be successful, 
they also accepted the terms of the general 
ordinance, and they also had a distributing 
system of natural gas in the city. 

Natural gas held out Jonger than was 
expected by either the Standard Oil people 
or The Indianapolis Gas Company, the field 
being larger in extent and the pressure higher 
than had been anticipated. But the dis- 
tance from Indianapolis to the field increased 
as the pressure decreased; from twenty 
miles as originally piped, to eighty or ninety 
miles before the failure of natural gas. Pump- 
ing stations were finally put in by both com- 
panies to supplement the rock pressure, as 
this decreased from three hundred and twen- 
ty-five to three hundred and fifty pounds 
originally, down to seventy-five or one hun- 
dred pounds, when the pumping stations 
were installed. Natural gas practically last- 
ed from 1887 to 1902. It was largely used 
in the beginning, not only for domestic pur- 
poses, but also for manufacturing purposes, 
and the price paid under the ordinance was 
very materially less than the same amount 
of heat units would have been if coal had 
been used. There is no doubt that in the 
fifteen years of the history of natural gas 
in Indianapolis, it saved the householders 
and factories at least from $10,000,000.00 
to $15,000,000.00, and was largely instru- 
mental in starting the growth and prosper- 
ity that Indianapolis has enjoyed since 1886. 
On account of the supply lasting longer than 
it was anticipated, both the Consumers’ 
Trust Company and the Indianapolis Gas 
Company were prosperous institutions, the 
Consumers Gas Trust Company paying back 
to the stockholders all the money invested 
in the capital stock of the company with 
eight per cent interest. 

Upon the failure of natural gas the city 
claimed that the mains of the Consumers 
Gas Trust Company should be turned over to 
the city as was the original understanding at 
the time of the organization of that company. 
The matter was taken to the courts and it 
was decided that the stockholders had no 
right to turn this property over to the city 
as the majority of the stockholders were 
opposed to it and the directors in pledging 
themselves to this course had overstepped 
their legal bounds. Under the ordinance 
that the natural gas companies were oper- 
ating, there was a provision that the city 


should have the option of the purchase of 
the mains at an appraised value on the fail- 
ure of natural gas or some condition of this 
kind. 

In the mean time the papers had been 
agitating the question of cheaper artificial 
gas and the pipes of the Consumers’ Gas 
Trust Company, being idle, an option was 
given to the city on the property. The 
option was transferred to a new gas com- 
pany, called the Citizen’s Gas Company, 
by the city for a small consideration. The 
matter was tested in the courts and the 
transfer of the option to this new company 
was held good. The press of the city, during 
all these years, familiar with the conditions 
attending the incorporation and _ building 
up of the Consumers Gas Trust Company, 
were agitating all the time the question of 
cheaper artificial gas, and the directors of 
the Consumers Gas Trust Company being 
favorable, as above stated, to a scheme of 
this kind, arbitrators were appointed and the 
property was appraised and sold to the new 
sixty cent artificial gas company for about 
$408,000.00, six months’ time being given 
to raise the money. 

One appraiser was selected by the trus- 
tees of the Consumers Gas Trust Company, 
who were favorably disposed to the new 
sixty cent gas company and the other ap- 
praiser by the new gas company and they 
were able to agree on the valuation of the 
pipe lines without calling in a third ap- 
praiser. The pipes of the Consumers Gas 
Trust Company had been down about nine- 
teen years. 

The agitation of the press through all 
these years has made the gas situation in 
Indianapolis very peculiar. 

It was made a political issue in the last 
campaign and indications lead very strongly 
to the conclusion that politics played a very 
important part in the organization of the 
sixty cent gas company. The Democratic 
party, with ex-Mayor Holtzman at its head, 
believed thata popular clamor for sixty cent 
gas would be a great campaign argument 
and so a plan was outlined to bring aboui 
this result. The present Mayor, Charles 
A. Bookwalter, was not opposed to a re- 
duction in the price of gas, but he bitterly 
fought the plan proposed by the party in 
power. It was during the last campaign, 
that the Democratic administration granted 
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the new corporation permission to lay mains 
and supply gas, the principal features of the 
franchise being that the rate should not 
exceed sixty cents. It was understood that 
the council should in some manner turn 
over to the new company the option which 
the city possessed on the mains of the Con- 
sumer’s Gas Trust Company, and notice 
was served on its officers that the city would 
exercise its right to buy the property. In 
order to make a good showing, subscrip- 
tions for stock in the new company were 
taken and every appearance indicated that 
sixty cent gas was a certainty. On account 
of injunction proceedings the best contract 
the city could give the Citizen’s Gas Com- 
pany was an option on the option which 
the city itself held, and the nominal price 
of $100 was charged for this option. This 
contract Mayor Bookwalter has bitterly de- 
nounced and today he severely criticises 
the former administration for what he terms 
a flagrant violation of official duty by relin- 
quishing an option with an estimated value 
to the city of from $100,000 to $150,000 for 
the mere pittance of one hundred dollars. 
Should the new company fail to convince 
investors that a sixty cent gas corporation, 
with a strong competitor already in the field 
is feasible, and be unable to raise the neces- 
sary capital by November 1, then the option 
will be forfeited and the city will lose its 
interest and thus be deprived of a valuable 
resource when a new contract is being made 
with the Indianapolis Gas Company. 
Whether we consider the question histor- 
ically, or theoretically, the incorporated gas 
company presents almost every interesting 
phase of the corporation problem. Artificial 
illuminating gas has entered upon its second 
century. Notwithstanding its competitors, 
artificial gas rémains today the most widely 
used means of lighting. Both the manu- 
facture and distribution of gas are highly 
technical operations, requiring a _ consid- 
erable degree of skill, and of the cost and 
method of these operations the average con- 
sumer knows nothing. The fluctuation in 
the price of materials and the constant im- 
provement in methods and processes of 
manufacture add to this difficulty. So 
long as constant changes are taking place, 
and the prices of material fluctuate, all legis- 
lative control seems impractical, and while 
the average voter believes in competition, 


yet a thorough analysis reveals the fact that a 
competitor can furnish no advantage when 
the prices are reasonable. 

It is easy to manipulate public opinion on 
reduced gas rates, but it is not easy for a 
corporation to furnish the commodity at 
the prices which are sometimes fixed by the 
politician and the reformer. Few people 
realize that no improvement in a city like 
Indianapolis, can be rationally looked for 
unless preceeded by, or accompanied with, 
an improvement in the plant of the local 
gas corporation. 

There is no city in the United States that 
is getting a sixty cent artificial gas for the 
general consumer. Some companies give this 
rate to large manufacturers, who use one 
hundred thousand feet per month; but the 
general low rates in American cities is eighty 
cents, and this only when conditions are 
most favorable. 

Whatever may be said of the past his- 
tory of The Indianapolis Gas Company it 
is certain. that a more conservatively man- 
aged corporation at the present time would 
be difficult to find. The men who are at the 
helm today are experts in this line of manu- 
facture and every effort is being put forth 
to improve the service and maintain the best 
possible relations with its customers and the. 
city. The corporation seeks to obtain a 
friendly feeling on the part of the people 
by honest service rather than by political 
energy or campaign contributions. It has 
one of the most modern and complete works 
in the country and the entire system is being 
rapidly put into first-class condition. 

The company had 300 miles of mains on 
June 1, and 29,230 consumers. The rates 
since its organization have been as follows: 
1851, to 1866, $4.50; 1866, to 1876, $3.00; 
1876, to 1878, $2.50; 1878, to 1884, $2.00; 
1884, to 1887, $1.80; 1887, to 1899, $1.25; 
1899, to 1903, $1.00. At the present time 
the price is ninety cents the contract to fur- 
nish gas at this price expiring in 1909. 

The officers of the company are: F. S, 
Hastings, president; E. C. Benedict, vice 
president; Wm. M. Stevenson, secretary; 
Edward Beers, treasurer; Carl H. Graf, 
general manager. Mr. Graf has the entire 
charge of the plant and while he has been 
in Indianapolis but two years his efforts to 
build up the business along conservative 
lines have been most successful. 
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INDIANAPOLIS WATER COMPANY 


The almost universal theory that municipal 
ownership should be applied to the water 
supply systems of American cities, is not likely 
to be realized in Indianapolis. As a matter 
of fact there are few cities of one hundred 
thousand and over that do not own and 
operate their own water works; yet it would 
be difficult to find in the United States a 
better system or a more perfect organization 
than the Indianapolis Water Company, a 
private corporation which owns about seven 
hundred acres of land in and adjoining the 
city of Indianapolis; has acquired all the 
available property for a corporation of this 
nature, and is, therefore, in no danger of 
competition. 

On every hand I found the most friendly 
feeling towards this corporation and perfect 
satisfaction with the service rendered and 
the rates charged. There has never been 
any agitation, to any noticeable extent, that 
the city of Indianapolis should take control 
of its water supply system. At the present 
time such a proposition could-not be enter- 
tained because of the constitutional debt 
limit. But were it possible to issue bonds 
for this purpose, such a proposition would 
not be entertained by the people. The 
reason is very plain to anyone who cares 
to make the most casual investigation. Such 
a degree of competency as is found in the 
organization and management of the Indian- 
apolis Water Company would be practically 
impossible under municipal ownership where 
politics govern to a large extent, the selec- 
tion of the department heads. Several re- 
sponsible employees have been constantly in 
the service of this company for over a quarter 
of a century, and a more courteous and 
efficient class of men would be difficult to 
find. They know every detail of the 
ramifications of this great system and their 
movements are governed by intelligence and 
experience. The experimental stage has been 
passed years ago and as a result the people 
get the maximum service at a minimum 
cost. 

The affairs of the corporation are conser- 
vatively managed and securities always find 
a ready market. The bond issue is very 
small and there are features surrounding 
the issue of these bonds which make them 
possess a degree of security that is often 


absent in bonds of corporations of this charac- 
ter. Bond issues of the Indianapolis Water 
Company are subscribed for long in ad- 
vance of the issue. It is understood in bank- 
ing circles that the bonds are over subscribed 
three times each year. 

The Indianapolis Water Company is the 
largest privately owned water corporation 
in the United States. 

The first water works were built in 1870 
and 1871 by the Water Works Company of 
Indianapolis, organized October 7, 1860, 
operating under a Legislative Act of 1865, 
which authorized any incorporated city to 
contract with a private corporation to con- 
struct water works. Under this act the 
company received power to “take hold and 
convey all such real estate as shall be neces- 
sary to carry on the operations and effect 
the objects and purposes of the company, 
and it shall be lawful for the company to 
enter upon any lands for the purpose of 
examining and surveying the same for the 
site or sites of water works, reservoir and 
line of water pipes of such company and to 
take and appropriate so much thereof as 
may be deemed necessary for the same, 
and to that end and purpose said company 
shall be entitled to the writ of assessment 
of damages provided by law.” The act also 
provides that the city may become a stock- 
holder in the company, and makes it man- 
datory on the city, when such company has 
been duly organized under the provisions 
of the law, to grant such company the right 
to the use of the streets, alleys and public 
grounds of the city necessary to enable the 
company to construct proper works for the 
supply of water to the city and its inhabi- 
tants.” 

In January, 1870, a franchise was granted 
by the city council, giving the Water Works 
Company the right to construct, maintain 
and operate the works in the city of Indian- 
apolis. The provisions of the franchise were 
evidently drawn with great care and every 
safe guard was thrown around the agree- 
ment which was necessary to secure for the 
city and its inhabitants pure and wholesome 
water and a sufficient pressure for fire pur- 
poses. The compensation for any service 
of the city to be upon such terms and condi- 
tions as may be agreed upon between the 
city council and the company. The rates 
to be charged the citizens for the water sup- 
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ply to be governed by the price paid by the 
citizens of other cities of the United States 
of like population, that are supplied with 
as efficient water works, unless a less price 
may be agreed upon. The terms of the 
agreement of the city were satisfactory to 
the company and the construction of the 
works began in the summer of 1870, and 
on May 30, 1871, the public were informed 
that on and after June 1, 1871, the citizens 
would be regularly supplied with water. 

The first annual report, published Decem- 
ber 31, 1871, showed that the system con- 
sisted of eighteen miles and 3,918 feet of 
mains. On these mains were located one 
hundred and ninety-three hydrants. The 
supply at that time was obtained from the 
river and the machinery consisted of Holly 
Pumps of 6,000,000 gallons daily capacity. 

The population of the city at that time 
was 48,244. 

Later, the Water Works Company ac- 
quired the old Indiana Central Canal which 
had been built by the State under the Internal 
Improvement Act of 1836. The consider- 
ation of the purchase was $500,000.00. The 
original purpose in the acquirement of the 
property was the use of the water power to 
drive the pumping machinery. The pur- 
chase of this canal, however, proved a great 
burden to the water company. This bur- 
den, together with the inability of the company 
to get the citizens to abandon their private 
wells, caused the enterprise to prove unprofi- 
table, and, after about ten years of ineffec- 
tual effort, the company became so involved 
it was thrown into the hands of a receiver. 

When the property was subsequently sold 
at the sheriff’s sale, it was purchased by a 
committee representing the first and second 
mortgage bond-holders, and in April 2r1, 
1881, they incorporated the present Indian- 
apolis Water Company with a capital stock 
of $500,000.00. The population of the city 
at this time exceeded 75,000 and the system 
now consisted of fifty miles of mains, on 
which were located 531 hydrants. The same 
pumping station was used as in 1871, and 
the supply was still drawn from-the river, but 
the capacity of the machinery had been 
largely increased. 

Mr. F. A. W. Davis, the first treasurer 
of the company, and now president and 
treasurer, has been connected with the com- 
pany in an official capacity, since its organ- 
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ization. Mr. L. C. Boyd is vice-president, 
and H. McK. Landon is secretary. 

The remarkable success of this company, 
and the continued pleasant relations with 
the city of Indianapolis, can be accounted 
for in no other way than the manifest effi- 
ciency of its organization. Not only the 
heads of the various departments, but the 
subordinates, are men who have spent the 
greater part of their lives in this class of | 
work. Some of these have been, identified 
with the system in the larger cities of the 
country, while others have grown up in the 
service and have worked their way from 
the lowest position to their present respon- 
sibilities. In this particular it will be noticed 
that the circumstances contrast strangely 
with municipally-owned water works, where 
personality of the corporation has been 
changed by every political wind that blows. 

The company keeps a fire attendant who 
answers every alarm of fire, and is usually 
on the ground as early as the fire department. 
It is his duty to see that the fire hydrants 
are all properly and duly opened, to report 
to the engineers of the pumping station the 
progress of the fire, and to assist the fire 
department in any way that his special knowl- 
edge of the distribution may permit. 

The company obtains its water supply 
from two sources, filtered river water and deep 
wells. Formerly, the entire supply was ob- 
tained from a series of deep wells. These 
wells, thirty-three in number, range in depth 
from three hundred and twenty-five feet 
to four hundred feet below the ground sur- 
face. Five of these wells are eight inches 
in diameter and the remainder ten inches. 
The water is raised by compressed air and 
is discharged into vitrified conduits, from. 
whence it flows into a water tight reservoir. 
The water in these wells is of almost abso- 
lute bacterial purity and beautiful and spark- 
ling in character. The available supply 
through this source is between 16,000,000 
and 18,000,000 gallons daily. At the pres- 
ent time this water is used merely as an 
auxiliary supply, the main dependance being 
the water from the company’s system of 
slow sand filter beds. The plant, as now 


‘constructed, consists of six covered filter 


beds, each having an area of nearly an acre 
and two covered clear water basins of a 
capacity of 2,500,000 gallons each. 

The quantity of water available for the dry 
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seasons is ample for a population two or three 
times that of the city of Indianapolis today. 

No serious case of electrolysis of water 
mains is reported at Indianapolis. There 
have never been many breaks of large mains 
which can be traced to electrolytic action. 

The hydrants in the system are inspected 
by the water company in the fall to see if 
the drips are working properly. Whenever 
any defect in the drainage is found the hy- 
drant is uncovered and the drip repaired. 
During the severe weather in the winter every 
hydrant in the system is inspected at least 
each day and in the business district the 
hydrants are visited oftener. The hydrant 
inspection gang at such time consists of thirty 
men. The use of hydrants by any but the 
fire department and the city department is not 
permitted. The city ordinance on this sub- 
ject provides a heavy penalty for violation. 

During the year ending March 31, 1907, 
the average amount of water pumped each 
day at the Indianapolis Water Company, 
was 17,888,701 gallons. 

The filter beds of the system are what 
are known as the slow sand type. In filters 
of this character the water passes at a slow 
and regular rate through thick beds of care- 
fully graded sand at the bottom of which 
it is collected again by a system of suitable 
under-drains. The process is not assisted 
artificially, therefore it is to reproduce, as 
nearly as possible the process of nature in 
the purification of water. The efficiency of 
slow sand filter beds in the removing of 
harmful bacteria from water is a matter of 
amazement to those who have given the 
subject careful study. During the last year 
the average efficiency of the Indianapolis beds, 
in removing of bacteria, was 99.31 per cent. 

The system at the present time consists 
of 290 miles main, 2,300 fire hydrants, and 
2,500 valves. The system is well devised, 
the percentage of mains smaller than six 
inches being about six percent. The daily 
capacity of the pumps at the present time 
is 80,000 million gallons. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIGHT & HEAT CO. 


T is a deserved compliment to the In- 
dianapolis Light & Heat Company to 
state that its relations with the city of In- 
dianapolis have always been most friendly. 
The men who head this corporation have 
been among the most prominent citizens of 


Indianapolis for more than a quarter of a 
century, and always in the front rank when 
energy and push were needed to advance the 
city’s interests. The relations with its rivals 
has also been harmonious, and the manage- 
ment enjoys the implicit confidence of the 
people. This was the sentiment in brief 
which I found after a very thorough canvass 
among the leading business and professional 
men of the city. 

The history of electric lighting in Indianap- 
olis goes back to 1882, when the Indianapolis 
Brush Electric Lighting & Power Company 
was organized by the Brush Electric Com- 
pany of Cleveland, to furnish arc lighting 
for the merchants of the city. The streets 
were at that time lighted by gas. Ex-Mayor 
John Caven was elected president of the 
company. 

In 1888 the Marmon-Perry Lighting Com- 
pany was established, to furnish incandes- 
cent lighting. This company immediately 
sprung into popular favor, and the two 
separate corporations were competitors until 
1892, when a new corporation, known as the 
Indianapolis Light & Power Company, pur- 
chased both companies. Mr. D. W. Mar- 
mon was elected president, and C. C. Perry 
secretary and treasurer. The new corpora- 
tion constructed a modern central station at 
Kentucky Avenue and the Vandalia Railroad, 
with a capacity of 4,000 horse power, which 
since that time has been increased to 10,000 
horse power. The company immediately 
entered into negotiations with the city coun- 
cil for street lighting, and during the year 
1892 a contract was made whereby the en- 
tire city was lighted by electricity, the con- 
tract calling for 750 arc lights. The fran- 
chise was given for ten years, and the rates 
were eighty-five dollars per light. At the 
expiration of this contract, a new contract 
was made with the city for another ten years, 
and the price reduced to seventy-four dol- 
lars. This was for an all-night schedule. 
The growth in the number of street lights 
has increased, until at the present time there 
are over 1,700 arc lights in use in the city. 

In 1905, the company merged with the 
Marion County Water Heating Company 
and a new corporation, known as the In- 
dianapolis Light & Heat Company, was 
formed. The new organization acquired the 
station of the Marion County Hot Water 
Heating Company, located on the Big Four 
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Railroad tracks. This station was built by 
the owners, the Indianapolis Light & Power 
Company, who also own the Marion County 
Hot Water Heating Company, and is one 
of the most modern power houses in the coun- 
try. It is equipped with a Curtis steam tur- 
bine and all modern machinery, and this 
plant, when present plans are consummated, 
will have a capacity of 18,000 kilowatts. 
The business of the company extends all 
over the territory embraced in the city of In- 
dianapolis and suburbs, and the wires of the 
corporation cover approximately thirty-five 
square miles of territory. ‘The company has 
at present about 11,000 consumers, and is 
growing at the rate of 1,500 to 2,000 custom- 
ers perannum. All the wires in the business 
district, embracing one mile square, are under- 
ground, the three-wire, direct current, Edi- 
son system is being used. The direct cur- 
rent of 4,000 kilowatts is supplied from the 
Kentucky Avenue station to the business 
district, supplemented by a large storage 
battery plant having a capacity to deliver 
8,000 amperes per hour, and further supple- 
mented by two sub-stations supplied from 
the new terminal plant, each sub-station at 
present having a 1,000 kilowatt motor gen- 
erator set to transpose high potential current 
to direct current for the down-town district. 
These sub-stations are built for the installa- 
tion also of an additional 1,000 kilowatt unit 
in each station, and arrangements have been 
made in one of them for the installation in 
1908 of another storage battery of 8,000 am- 
peres discharge per hour. This will give the 
plant a capacity on the peak of the load of 
about 65,000 amperes. At the present time, 
the capacity is about 45,000. Everything in 
the way of construction work is being done 
in the most substantial and permanent man- 
ner, there being no better plant or system in 
this respect in the United States. The ser- 
vice is uniform at all times. In the direct 
current, three-wire, Edison system in the 
business district, there has been no interrup- 
tion in the service for over fifteen years, and 
since the first contract was let, in 1892, for 
the street lighting, there has never been an 
interruption for one minute caused by trouble 
at the central station, and this may be truly 
characterized as a record which but few, if 
any, plants in the United States can show. 
There have occasionally been circuits opened 
so that trouble could be located, but no in- 


terruption during all these years with the cen- 
tral station equipment. , 

The policy of the company has evidently 
been to give the consumer the benefit of all 
the reductions in cost occasioned by a large 
volume of business and improved facilities, 
and no city in the United States has a greater 
volume of current turned out per capita, or 
at so small a cost as Indianapolis. 

The capitalization of the company is small, 
as compared with corresponding corporations 
doing the same volume of business, conse- 
quently the fixed charges are low, which 
makes it possible to sell current at a less 
rate than where companies are over-capital- 
ized. The Indianapolis Light & Heat Com- 
pany is owned altogether locally, and its policy 
is one of liberality toward its customers. All 
complaints are promptly and fairly treated. 
No litigation has ever taken place between 
the city and this corporation. The company 
pays the city a franchise tax of five per cent. 
of the gross receipts derived from its services, 
as covered by the contract. 

The officials are D, W. Marmon, presi- 
dent; C. C. Perry, vice president and treas- 
urer; and T. A. Wynne, secretary and gen- 
eral superintendent. The officers, directors 
and stockholders are all Indianapolis peo- 
ple, who have the growth and development 
of the city at heart at all times. 


PUBLIC HEATING PLANT 


URING the life of natural gas in In- 

dianapolis, a greater part of the city 
was heated by this low-priced commodity. 
It was the most economical fuel obtainable, 
besides having the advantage of producing 
atmospheric conditions in the city practic- 
ally free from smoke. In this respect, In- 
dianapolis was the most ideal city on the 
American continent. Economical fuel and a 
clear atmosphere attracted the attention of 
thousands who decided to make the city their 
homes, and, as a result, the city gained over 
one hundred thousand in its population dur- 
ing the life of natural gas. 

When the supply became exhausted, busi- 
ness interests were compelled to return to 
coal for fuel, and the atmosphere in the busi- 
ness district became laden with smoke. An 
ordinance looking to the abatement of the 
nuisance was passed by the common council, 
and several merchants were arrested for vio- 
lating its provisions. It was then that a few 
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public-spirited citizens organized the Mer- 
chants’ Heat & Light Company, with the 
idea of heating the business district of the 
city from one central plant. A corporation 
was formed, and the city granted the new 
organization a twenty-five year franchise, in 
1903, with the privilege of an additional 
twenty-five years’ contract at the expiration 
of the original franchise. Mr. Edward L. 
McKee was elected president, Mr. W. C. 
Bobbs, vice president; Frederick M. Ayres, 
secretary; and Ferdinand L. Mayer, treas- 
urer; H. P. Wasson and Henry Kahn were 
elected directors. These gentlemen repre- 
sent some of the largest and best-known busi- 
ness houses in the city. 

Notwithstanding the fact that public heat- 
ing is a comparatively new innovation in 
American cities, and is largely in its experi- 
mental stage, the plant of the Merchants 
Heat & Light Company of Indianapolis has 
been remarkably successful. It has engaged 
the best experts in this line that could be ob- 
tained in the country. The territory covered 
is the business district within a radius of one 
and a quarter miles from the plant. The 
corporation also furnishes electric lighting 
to several of the large merchants, and also 
sells electric power. 

It may be of interest to know that the 
company has never lost a single heating cus- 
tomer since its organization on account of 
poor service or excessive rates. The organ- 
ization maintains a very pleasant relation 
with the municipal government and citizens, 
and its securities are considered a very safe 
investment. The capital stock is one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand common, one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand preferred, and five 
hundred thousand bonds. Mr. Edward L. 
McKee, president, is in active charge of the 
corporation, and to his untiring energy is 
due the remarkable success that has been 
obtained. 


STREET RAILWAY SERVICE 


HERE is perhaps no public service cor- 

poration in which the people of Indi- 
anapolis take more pride than in the street 
railway, a corporation which is undoubtedly 
one of the best street car systems in the 
United States; and there are few, if any, 
whose relation with the city and its citizens 
are more satisfactory. ‘There have been fran- 
chise difficulties, but these have all been set- 


tled, and at the present time conditions are 
most harmonious. A brief history of street 
railway interests in Indianapolis may be 
summarized as follows: 

On January 18, 1864, a franchise was 
given to the Citizens’ Street Railroad Com- 
pany for a period of thirty years, which the 
common council in 1880 extended seven 
years longer, or until 1901. In 1893 the 
city attorney decided that the seven year ex- 
tension ordinance was invalid, and held that 
the franchise of the Citizens’ Company would 
expire January 18, 1894. On the strength 
of this decision, a contract was made with the 
City Railway Company, in 1893, by which 
it was granted a franchise for thirty years, 
with straight five-cent fares or six tickets for 
twenty-five cents. 

When the City Railway Company under- 
took to proceed under this contract, the Citi- 
z2ns’ Company began an injunction suit in 
the federal courts, and not only claimed that 
its franchise extended until January 18, 1901, 
the end of the thirty-seven years, but also 
claimed that its franchise was perpetual, sub- 
ject only to the reserved power of the legis- 
lature to terminate it. 

Judge Woods, of the United States circuit 
court, sustained this claim, and granted an 
injunction, perpetually restraining the City 
Company from interfering in any way with 
the Citizens’ Company’s right of possession 
to the streets occupied by it. From this de- 
cision an appeal was taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which decided 
that, as the franchise of the Citizens’ Com- 
pany would certainly not expire until Janu- 
ary 18, 1901, it was not necessary to decide 
the question of perpetual right. 

In 1897 the legislature passed what was 
known as the “New Act,” which proyided 
that the franchise of the Citizens’ Company 
should terminate on the date fixed in the con- 
tract, as interpreted by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, or January 18, 1gor. 
The same legislature passed the ‘‘Three- 
Cent Fare Act,” which provided that street 
railways “‘in cities having a population of 
more than one hundred thousand,” should 
not be permitted to charge or receive a greater 
rate of fare than three cents per passenger, 
with universal transfer privileges. The Cen- 
tral Trust Company of New York, trustee for 
the mortgage bond holders of the Citizens’ 
Company, immediately brought an injunc- 
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tion suit in the federal court against the city, 
to prevent the enforcement of the Three-Cent 
Fare Act. This case was heard by Judge 
Showalter of Chicago, who was called to In- 
dianapolis by Judge Woods for that purpose. 
He decided that the statute was invalid, be- 
cause in conflict with that provision of the 
State Constitution which forbids special legis- 
lation—holding that, because the act provided 
that it should only apply to cities having a 
population of more than one hundred thou- 
sand according to the census of 1890, it could 
only apply to the city of Indianapolis, now, 
or at any future time. The Supreme Court 
of Indiana, a few weeks later, in the case of 
Navin vs. The City of Indianapolis, put a 
different construction on the State Constitu- 
tion, and decided the Three-Cent Fare Act 
to be valid and constitutional. A motion 
was made to Judge Showalter, asking him 
to dissolve the injunction, on the ground that 
the federal courts were bound to follow the 
the decisions of the state Supreme Court on 
questions involving the construction of the 
State Constitution. Judge Showalter, how- 
ever, declined to be bound by the decision of 
the state Supreme Court, and overruled the 
motion to dissolve. From this decision of 
Judge Showalter an appeal was taken by the 
city to the circuit court of appeals/at Chicago, 
and that court, composed of Judge Woods 
of Indiana and Judges Jenkins and Bunn of 
Wisconsin, decided that it had no jurisdiction 
to review Judge Showalter’s decision. 

Various matters in which both these com- 
panies were interested, and also the city, were 
before the courts for several years, or until 
the legislature of 1899 convened. It had been 
demonstrated in the courts that the three-cent 
fare was not only impractical, but impossible. 

The property and franchises of the Citizens’ 
Company were mortgaged to secure bonds to 
the amount of four million dollars—three mill- 
ions of which did not mature for thirty-four 
years, or until 1933. It was shown in these 
suits, beyond question, that, for the year 
ending April 30, 1897, the expense of operat- 
ing the plant was $634,629.81, exclusive of 
interest charges. Adding the interest charges 
to this, the total was $844,629.81. The en- 
tire number of fares collected during the 
period was 19,239,795, which at three cents 
would have amounted to only $577,103.65, 
or $267,526.16 less than the cost of operation 
and the amount of interest charges. 


In addition to the franchise granted to the 
Citizens’ Company under the contract of 
1864, and the extension: ordinance of 1880, 
it also had and held numerous fifty-year fran- 
chises on the streets of West Indianapolis, 
Haughville, Brightwood and Mt. Jackson, 
suburban towns whose population aggregated 
about 15,000, and which subsequently be- 
came part of the city by annexation. It also 
held perpetual franchises on parts of several 
of the principal streets which had been granted 
by the board of county commissioners prior 
to the annexation of the outlying territcry 
through which these streets extended. Dur- 
ing the period of litigation, the service ren- 
dered by the company had constantly de- 
teriorated, and was continually growing worse. 
The legislature of 1899 enacted a statute which 
in effect repealed both the ‘“New Act” and 
the “‘Three-Cent Fare” of 1897. It author- 
ized the city to enter into a contract with any 
company that might be able to procure and 
surrender all outstanding franchises of every 
description. This statute provided that by 
such contract a franchise might be granted 
for a period of thirty-four years. 

The maximum rates of fare were fixed at 
five cents per single passenger, with privilege 
of universal transfer, and the tickets entit- 
ling passengers to the same privileges must 
be sold at no greater rates than six for 
twenty-five cents, and twenty-five for one 
dollar. It also contained many other re- 
quirements as to what the contract should 
contain. 

Acting under the authority of this law, and 
confronted by the difficulties and complica- 
tions set forth above, the board of public 
works, on the sixth day of April, 1899, en- 
tered into a contract with the Indianapolis 
Street Railway Company, under which it is 
now working, and which seems eminently 
satisfactory to all parties concerned. 

In the spring of 1902, the plans for the in- 
terurban terminal station were first considered, 
and in 1903 ground was broken. The build- 
ing was completed in August, 1904, and is 
unquestionably the largest and best inter- 
urban terminal station in the world. There 
are nine tracks in this station, and all are laid 
on a concrete foundation. 

All interurban lines running out of Indiana- 
polis are modern in every respect, and the 
cars are those known as passenger coaches. 
It may be truthfully stated that Indianapolis 
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is the center of the greatest street railway sys- 
tem in the United States. 

Mr. Hugh J. McGowan is president’ of 
the Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern 
Traction Company, and also president of 
the Indianapolis Traction & Terminal Com- 
pany, which is now the operating company, 
and which has leased the property of the In- 
dianapolis Street Railway Company. Mr. 
McGowan came to Indianapolis in 1899, when 
all the adverse street railway conditions were 
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prevailing, and since that time he has suc- 
ceeded in bringing order out of chaos, and 
it was with a master hand that he started the 
re-organization of the street railway system 
of Indianapolis. 

He discarded the small, dinky. cars, .dis- 
mantled the old power house and extended 
the street railway tracks in every part of 
the city, and in a short time installed one 
of the best street railway systems in the 
country. 
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BLUFF POINT ON LAKE KEUKA 


PENN YAN, 


ENN YAN is the capital of Yates County 

in Central New York, and has a popu- 
lation of about 5,000. The Seneca Indians, 
one of the powerful tribes of the Iroquois 
confederacy, were the earliest occupants of 
this territory. Penn Yan is in a valley at 
the foot of Lake Keuka. ' This lake extends 
north twenty-two miles, and midway, on its 
west shore, is an arm eight miles long, which 
goes to Branchport, one of the small villages 
in Yates County. Branchport is also con- 
nected with Penn Yan by an electric railroad. 
On the shore of this west branch of the lake 
that famous Indian orator, Red Jacket, was 
born. He was one of the most eloquent 
speakers of his tribe, and took a prominent 
part at the tribal council fires, and afterward 
in the councils with the white men. He was 
given a handsome silver medal by President 
Washington. 

In the summer of*1776, the year of the 
declaration of independence of the original 
thirteen states, Jemima Wilkinson, then 
eighteen years old, went into a trance at her 
home in Cumberland, Providence County, 
Rhode Island, and when she recovered she 
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told of many visions, and thenceforth her life 
was devoted to a strange sort of religious 
work. She called herself the Universal 
Friend, and her preaching attracted much 
attention. In 1782, she went to Pennsyl- 
vania, where she continued preaching. De- 
siring a new field in which to locate and es- 
tablish a colony of her followers, an emissary 
was sent into the “Genesee Country” in 
1786. The following year other followers 
were sent into this territory, and they came as 
far as Kashong, on the shore of Seneca Lake, 
in what is now the town of Benton, where 
they met, French traders engaged in traffic 
with the Indians. They were favorably im- 
pressed with the country. In 1788, repre- 
sentatives of the Universal Friend purchased 
a tract of 14,040 acres in what is now Yates 
County, and in 1790 the Friend herself came 
here. She had quite a following, and these 
pioneers began clearing away forests and 
erecting new buildings. They finally chris- 
tened their territory ““The New Jerusalem.” 
For some years, the society flourished, but 
finally dissensions invaded its ranks, and it 
gradually died out, Those sturdy New Eng- 
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landers and Pennsylvanians were among the 
first white settlers here. 

The first post office here was established 
July 11, 1801, and was called Jerusalem. 
On September 26, 1818, the name was 
changed to Penn Yan. Abraham Wagner 
was the postmaster when the office was first 
opened, and continued in office when the 
name was changed. 

Today there are but few prettier villages 
than Penn Yan, and it is the business center 
of a fertile and prosperous territory. It is 
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very rapidly, and within a few years have 
more than doubled their capacity. The 
manufacture of champagne and the steadily- 
increasing demand for the vintage of Lake 
Keuka have necessitated large new buildings. 
This wine all being aged in the bottle, takes 
several years to become matured to that state 
of perfection which characterizes the ctam- 
pagnes made by these two companies. The 
‘State Seal” is the brand of the Empire State 
Company, and ‘“‘Gilt Edge” is the brand of 
the Hammondsport Vintage Company. Their 
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surrounded by a very productive farming 
country, and its fruit products are known all 
over the country, Along Lake Keuka and 
in territory near Penn Yan, there are upward 
of 15,000 acres of grapes. A great many 
varieties are grown here, chief among which 
are the Concord, Catawba, Delaware and 
Niagara. From these and other varities the 
wine cellars located here manufacture the 
best native wines to be had in this country. 
The two largest cellars in Penn Yan—The 
Empire State Wine Company and the Ham- 
mondsport Vintage Company—have grown 
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brands of still wines are as popular as the 
champagnes. 

Grapes from Lake Keuka now find a mar- 
ket in all parts of the United States. The 
principal shipping point is Penn Yan, and 
probably the largest individual shipper of 
grapes to be found anywhere in this country 
is W. N. Wise, who is located here. Solid 
train-loads of grapes are sent out, refrigera- 
tor cars being used. The grape industry 
gives employment to a large number of peo- 
ple during the shipping season. Greater 
care is exercised in putting up the fruit than 
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PENN YAN, 
in any other grape district, and this fact, with 
their excellent quality, makes Lake Keuka 
grapes sought for in preference to those from 
other sections. It has been demonstrated 








that the soil here is peculiarly adapted to 
grape culture. 

But Lake Keuka is not alone noted for its 
grape and wine industry; it is fast becoming 
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a popular place for tourists, while its fishing 
grounds are unsurpassed. Lake trout are 
the finest of table fish, and Lake Keuka is 
kept well-stocked. Over a ton of fish was 
taken in twenty-four hours this season, with 
hook and line. Hundreds of visitors come 
to the lake every year to enjoy the fishing, 
which is best in the early summer. 

There are half a dozen hotels along the 
lake for the accommodation of tourists, and 
hundreds of cottages line its shores. A trolley 
runs along the west shore of the lake, and a 
company has been organized to build a road 
on the east side. The finest fleet of passen- 
ger steamers to be found on any inland lake 
in the state ply the waters of beautiful Keuka. 
At the foot of the lake is a-large ice plant, and 
each winter several hundred cars of pure ice 
are shipped from here to far-distant points. 

Within the past few years, Penn Yan has 
become quite a manufacturing place. Most 
of the grapes shipped away are put up in 
four-pound baskets, and these are made here. 
On the outlet of Keuka Lake, which runs 
through a beautiful gorge, are located a num- 
ber of industries. There are two large flour 
mills, one of which is a very large manufac- 
turer of buckwheat flour and ships its pro- 
ducts as far as the Pacific coast. ‘‘Puritan 
Buckwheat Flour” has become justly cele- 
brated in many of this country’s most im- 
portant trade centers, and has already helped 
to advertise Penn Yan. There are two mills 
which manufacture straw paper, one where 
tissue paper is made, and one which makes 
leather board. There is a chemical mill, 
the product of which has a world-wide repu- 
tation, there being no other factory like it in 
this country, and but two in the old world. 
The electric furnaces used here are the in- 
vention of E. R. Taylor, proprietor of the 
mill, and he has secured patents in many for- 
eign countries, as‘well as in America. There 
is also a spoke and wheel factory. 

Along the outlet runs the Penn Yan & 
Dresden branch of the Pennsylvania divi- 
sion of the New York Central Railroad, 
(formerly the Fall Brook Railroad). This 
road taps the coal fields of Pennsylvania and 
does an enormous business. The Crooked 
Lake Canal, abandoned many years ago, was 
located where this road to Dresden is now 
operated. One of the world’s best-known 
men, Robert G. Ingersoll, was born in Dres- 
den, seven miles from Penn Yan. 
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One of the new industries in Penn Yan is 
the plant of the Walker Patent, Pivoted Bin 
Company, where fine store fixtures of every 
description are made. Beginning with the 
manufacture of grocery store fixtures a few 
years ago, the business has grown wonderfully, 
until now fixtures for all kinds of mercantile 
business are made. These goods are recog- 
nized as the best to be had, hence the orders 
that are coming in from all sections of the 
‘country. A recent shipment of several car- 
loads went to California. The Walker Pa- 
tent Pivoted Bins and other store fixtures are 
in use in nearly every state in the Union. 
They are convenient, economize space, and 
add greatly to the appearance of the store 
using them, and their use is almost sure to 
become general. 

Another new industry, and one that is grow- 
ing rapidly, is the Wagener Brothers Shoe Co., 
makers of children’s and misses’ shoes. So 
good are the lines put out by this company, 
that the factory output is sold out in advance, 
and no traveling salesmen are employed. 

A patented vending machine, to be found 
in many cities, is also made here. This is a 
penny-in-the-slot machine, and delivers candy, 
gum or salted peanuts, according to the wish 
of the operator. 

Another product of Penn Yan is becoming 
well-known—a speeding cart called ‘‘The 
Beebe Dandy.” Wherever interest is taken in 
speeding horses, this cart is superceding other 
makes. It is protected by patents, and is in 
use today in a great many different states. 

As a place of residence, no more pleasant 
or healthful spot can be found, and to the 
tourist in search of a place to spend the sum- 
mer months, Penn Yan and Lake Keuka 
offer a combination of lake and country that 
cannot help but please the eye and refresh 
the weary mind and body. 
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The village has five churches, public and 
parochial schools, public library, three news: 
papers, municipal electric light and water 
plants, complete system of sewers with mod- 
ern reduction plant, private electric light and 
gas companies, good banking facilities, vil- 
lage and rural mail carriers, good streets, with 
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plenty of shade in the residential districts, 
several miles of stone and cement sidewalks, 
beautiful cemeteries, enterprising merchants 
who carry extensive stocks of all desirable 
merchandise, good railroad facilities, and 
everything else which goes to make life com- 
fortable and enjoyable, except a good theater. 
It has a number of first-class hotels, and an 
association of business men that invites any 
bona fide enterprise looking for a desirable 
place to establish a permanent business to 
come to Penn Yan. 

The numerous industries located along the 
outlet of Lake Keuka which have been enu- 
merated in this article make use of water 
power which the stream affords. 
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A CITY OF ENTERPRISE, ENERGY AND PROGRESS 


By E. B. Jacobs 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce 


HE growth of Roanoke, from a village 

of less than six hundred inhabitants 
to the present progressive city of thirty-five 
thousand population, is a striking example 
of what can be accomplished through com- 
mercial co-operation and the concentration 
of effort for the upbuilding and develop- 
ment of the material 
interests of a commu- 
nity. 

In 1881, the town of 
Big Lick, which was 
the humble beginning 
of the present city of 
Roanoke, contained 
only six hundred in- 
habitants, with per- 
haps one hundred and 
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twenty-five buildings. On January 31, 1884, 
the city was chartered, it having, at that 
time, a population estimated at five thousand. 
The United States census of 1890, gave 
Roanoke 16,159 population; that of 1900 
showed 21,495; and a city census taken in 
January, 1904, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the exact number 
of inhabitants, in or- 
der to re-district the 
city and change the 
ward lines, showed a 
population of 26,443. 
During the month 
of April, 1906, a new 
city directory was 
completed, and the 
data then collected 
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by the canvassers showed the population to 
be 30,300. From the unprecedented number 
of dwelling-houses erected since that date, 
the statement would seem fully warranted 
that Roanoke, which is the third city in size 
in the State, now contains a population 
approximating 35,000. 

The city is situated in the Roanoke Valley 
of Virginia at its junction with the famous 
Shenandoah Valley, the Roanoke River flow- 
ing along its southern border. It is envi- 
roned by the Blue Ridge and the Allegheny 
Mountains, and is 1,000 feet above sea level; 
latitude 37 degrees 15 minutes N., and long- 
itude 79 degrees 55 minutes W. Its ideal 
location insures a climate which is unsur- 
passed, the tempera- 
ture rarely going 
above go degrees, and 
then only for a few 
days in mid-summer; 
while the winters are 
usually marked by the 
absence of snow and 
excessive cold. 

The surroundings 
of the city are excep- 











tionally beautiful, the rolling nature of the 
country and the adjacent mountains affording 
a pleasing scene for the eye to rest upon. 
Epidemics are absolutely unknown, and 
the locality is exceptionally free from sick- 
ness, Roanoke’s ideal location, high altitude, 
fine sanitation, and unexcelled water supply 
combining to make the city a most healthful 
place for residence. The death rate for the 
past two years, according to mortuary statis- 
tics, furnished’ by the city authorities, showed 
only fourteen to the one thousand of the 
white population. P 
The streets are well-paved or macadamized, 
and the city is lighted throughout by elec- 
tricity. Every section is supplied with drains 
and sanitary sewers, 
over $500,000 having 
been expended during 
the past two years for 
additions and im- 
provements of this 
character, including 
extensive street pav- 
ing, made necessary 
by the continued 
growth of the city. 
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Roanoke is within a few hours’ journey 
of the Peaks of Otter, Caverns of Luray, 
and Natural Bridge, and is within close 
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NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK BUILDING 


proximity to a number of the most noted 
mineral springs in Virginia. 

The water supply is unsurpassed in quality, 
being furnished by the famous Crystal Spring, 
which flows from the solid rock at the base of 
Mill Mountain, a spur of the Blue Ridge, 
located near the city limits. The volume of 
this spring of water is over 5,000,000 gallons 
per day; enough, in fact, for the requirements 





ROANOKE WATER POWER CO.’s DAM (cost $400,000) For 
SUPPLYING LIGHT AND POWER TO ROANOKE 


of a city twice the population of Roanoke. 
Besides this never-failing supply of water, 
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unexcelled for drinking and culinary pur- 
poses, a free-stone water is piped from Bed- 
ford County, which is particularly well adapt- 
ed to, and largely used for boilers of locomo- 
tives and stationary engines. 

The average mean temperature and rain- 
fall by months for the past three years were 
as follows: 

Temperature: January, 32 degrees; Feb- 
uary, 30; March, 45; April, 52; May, 65; 
June, 72; July, 74; August, 74; Septem- 
ber, 71; October, 54; November, 47; Decem- 
ber, 39; average for three years, 55. 

Rainfall in inches: January, 3.07; Febru- 
ary, 1.58; March, 3.65; April, 1.95; May, 
4.25; June, 4.98; July, 7.54; August, 3.74; 
September, 2.87; October, 3.93; November, 
2.33; December, 4.21; Average per year, 
44.11; average per month, 3.68. 

The distance from Roanoke to other prin- 
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cipal cities and the time necessary to. travel 
thereto are as follows: 

New York, 453 miles, time 13 hours; 
Baltimore, 267 miles, time 8 hours; Chicago, 
764 miles, time 25 hours; Jacksonville, 647 
miles, time 19 hours; Norfolk, 257 miles, time 
9 hours; Mobile, 825 miles, time 28 hours; 
Pittsburgh, 455 miles, time 17 hours; New 
Orleans, 885 miles, time 28 hours; Richmond, 
198 miles, ‘time 7 hours; San Francisco, 
3,128 miles, time 112 hours; St. Louis, 
807 miles, time 28 hours; Washington, 227 
miles time 7 hours; St. Paul, 1,174 miles, 
time 39 hours; Boston, 685 miles, time 20 
hours; Philadelphia, 362 miles, time 10.5 
hours. 

The city has 4 public school system which 
ranks among the best in the country. There 
are seven grammar schools, one annex, and 
one high school; with eighty-three teachers 
for the white scholars and seventeen for the 
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colored. ‘Twenty-five cents on the one hun- 
dred dollars of assessed valuation of property 
is used for school purposes. Several addi- 
tional school buildings are now in process of 
erection, in order to accommodate the rapid 
increase in population. 

Well provided with schools herself, this 
city is in easy reach of institutions of higher 
learning, which furnish the finest opportuni 
ties for obtaining a liberal education. Vir- 
ginia College for young ladies, is located about 
one-half mile south of the city limits, and 
Hollins Institute is situated about seven miles 
from Roanoke. These are among the most 
noted female schools in the country. The 
National Business College of this city is one 
of the largest and best schools of its kind in 
the South. Roanoke College for young men, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, Washington and Lee Univer- 
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sity, and the University of Virginia are all 
within a few hours’ journey from the city. 

Roanoke’s churches include practically all 
denominations, numbering twenty-seven for 
the white, and ten for the colored population. 

The Y. M.C. A. owns a handsome building 
located in the center of the city, and has a 
large membership, its directory being com- 
posed of prominent business and professional 
men. 

Roanoke Hospital, which { is non-sectarian, 
is situated on the foot-hills of Mill Mountain, 
about one-half mile from the city limits, and 
is a commodious and well-equipped institu- 
tion which is maintained largely by public 
contributions. It has an efficient manage- 
ment with a specially trained corps of nurses 
and assistants, and everything possible for 
the comfort and relief of patients is carefully 
considered and properly looked after. 

The leading secret orders are well repre- 
sented and have a large membership, the 
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personnel being first-class in all cases. There 
are also a number of social clubs, prominent 
among which are the Shenandoah Club, Elk’s 
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Club, Eagle’s Club, Roanoke Country Club, 
Blue Ridge Gun Club, Roanoke German 
Club, and the Shenandoah Cotillon Club. 
The city has one of the largest and best 
equipped opera houses in the South, its stage 
area amply accommodating the scenic dis- 
play of the largest companies in the country. 
The advantages offered by Roanoke in the 
matter of hotel accommodations are excep- 
tional, there being seven comfortable and 
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well-equipped hotels, with transient rates, 
ranging from $1.50 to $3.00 per day. 
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There is an admirable system of street car 
service, with well-equipped cars of the latest 
pattern and a schedule which affords rapid 
transit to all parts of the city and suburbs. 
The suburban towns of Salem and Vinton 
are connected with Roanoke by electric lines, 
as is also Mountain Park, a popular summer 
resort, located about one and one-half miles 
from the city. 

There has recently been constructed by 
the Roanoke Water Power Company, at a 
point on the Roanoke River, about four 
miles east of this city, an immense dam and 
power-house, having a capacity of 3000 horse 
power, which is being used for the purpose of 
generating electric power for manufacturing 
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establishments and lighting. The dam is 
450 feet long, 50 feet thick at the base, 15 
feet at the top, and 45 feet high. The devel- 
opment of this power and the consequent 
reduction in the price of electricity has proven 
an important factor in the establishment 
and development of business enterprises at 
this point. ‘The Roanoke Water Power Com- 
pany has two other sites near the city where 
there can be developed 6000 additional horse 
power. 

The remarkable activity which has pre- 
vailed during several years past, in the 
erection of business and residence property, 
illustrates in a convincing manner the growth 
and material development of the city. 
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Since 1903 there have been erected one 
hundred and eight business houses and one 
thousand, three hundred and_ ninety-nine 
dwellings, at a cost of over five millions of 
dollars. This continued activity in the con- 
struction of new buildings has not been occa- 
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sioned by speculation in real estate, but is 
the natural and logical result of the expansion 
of the city’s industrial and manufacturing 
interests and the steady influx of new popu- 
lation. 

In 1gor1, the assessed valuation’ of real 
and personal property was $10,054,000.00; 
in 1904, the sum of $13,940,000,00; the levy 
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for 1905 was on a valuation of $14,600,000.00; 
and that of 1906, on the sum of $17,890,000.00, 
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The improvements made since the 1906 levy 
will easily bring these figures up to $20,000,- : 
000.00, not including school, municipal or 
church property of any description. 

The bonded indebtedness of Roanoke is 
only $1,081,000.00, an amount slightly in 
excess of one-half what the city would be 
authorized to issue on the basis of the present 
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assessed property valuation. The average 
rate of interest on all outstanding bonds 
issued by the city is a little less than 4.5 
per cent. 

The tax rate which obtains is as follows: 

City tax, $1.00 per $100.00; school tax 
25c, and state tax 35c; a total of $1.60 per 
$100.00 based on a fair, conservative valuation 


of property. 
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Roanoke has a most efficient paid fire de- 
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partment, supplemented by a well-trained 
body of volunteers, and the equipment is 
ample and first-class in every particular. 

Perhaps no better criterion can be cited 
as an evidence of the general prosperity pre- 
vailing in this city than a comparison of 
the statements of Roanoke’s banking institu- 
tions January 1, 1907, with their statements 
issued one year prior. These statistics are 
as follows, and are a summary of the state- 
ments of the three national banks and one 
state bank engaged in business: 

January 1, 1906—Capital stock, $425,000.- 
00; resources, $3,729,065.03; deposits, 
$2,972,873.75; surplus and profits, $217,- 
571.52. 
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January 1, 1907—Capita stock, $600,000.- 
00; resources, $6,313,061.17; deposits, $4,- 
650,853.57; surplus and profits, $469,977.12. 

An increase in capital stock of $175,000.00, 
an increase in resources of $2,583,996.14; 
an increase in deposits amounting to $1,677,- 
979.82; and a gain in surplus and profits of 
$252,405.60; and this after having paid sub- 
stantial dividends on capital stock invested. 

There are located at this point two large 
iron furnaces, a cotton mill, one of the largest 
bridge works in the South, a huge rolling 
mill, an extensive overalls factory, a knitting 
mill, one immense printing establishment and 
several others of considerable magnitude, a 
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brewery with a capacity of 50,000 barrels per 
annum, a cold storage plant, an ice factory 
furnishing 150 tons per day, a fertilizer factory, 
a large flouring mill, 
a patent medicine 
manufactory, stave 
factory, four first- 
class laundries, sev- 
eral foundries and 
machine shops, one of 
the largest marble 
works in the South, 
and a-number of 
planing mills of large 
capacity, which do an 
immense business in 
fumber throughout a 
territory embracing 
several adjacent states. 

Roanoke is headquarters for the Norfolk 
& Western Railway; the general offices of 
the company being located here, as well as 
their extensive machine works and repair 
shops, where a large portion of the rolling 
stock of the company is built. 

There are employed in this immense plant, 
which covers sixty acres, over two thousand 
five hundred men, and the total number of 
employes in the service of the Norfolk & 
Western Railway Company at this point, 
including clerks, officials and trainmen who 
make their homes in Roanoke, will aggregate 
five thousand, and the amount of money 
paid them monthly is over $300,000.00. 
There are also at least two thousand men 
employed by the various other manufacturing 
establishments. 
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Two new classifying yards of large dimen- 
sions and a new twenty-stall round-house 
and machine shop have recently been in- 
stalled in the western pait of this city, at a 
cost of over $1,000,000.00. 

The company’s two new general office 
buildings, one of which was erected during 
1905, cost over $250,000.00, and are model 
structures of their kind. 

There was also recently built by the Nor- 
folk & Western Railway Company at this 
point, one of the handsomest and most com- 
modious passenger stations in the South, at 
a cost of $125,000.00. 

A huge new foundry, 140x740 feet in size, 
has just been completed by the railway 
company for the manufacture of car wheels, 
soft iron castings, and brass and _ bronze 
work. The maximum yearly output of this 
foundry will be 125,000 car wheels and 
30,000,000 pounds of 
grey forgings, and 
when all the addi- 
tions which are now 
being made to the 
Roanoke Machine 
Works have been 
completed, these 
shops will be enabled 
to take care of not 
only the heavy re- 
pairs to the equip- 
ment, of the entire 
system, but will ad- 
mit of the building 
: of fifty standard loco- 
motives and two thousand five hundred 
freight and passenger cars per year, and will 
result in the employment of a large additional 
force of men. 

The line of the Tidewater Railway, which 
is being constructed from the Kanawha 
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River to Chesapeake Bay, passes through 
the corporate limits of Roanoke, this being 
the only city of importance touched by the 
road from the coal fields to the sea. The 
tracks have already been laid through this 
section of the State, and when the line is 
completed, it will open up a vast new terri- 
tory tributary to Roanoke, and will prove 
an important factor in the further expan- 
sion of the commercial and industrial interests 
of the city. 

The plans of the Tidewater Railway Com- 
pany contemplate the establishment at this 
point of extensive yards and shops, Roanoke 
being the terminus of one of the divisions 
of the road. 

Roanoke offers conspicuous advantages for 
the location of small industries of every 
description, and free sites with railroad front- 
age are available for plants which desire to 
engage in business in 
this progressive city. 

Roanoke is steadily 
growing in import- 
ance as a distributing 
point for all classes 
of merchandise and 
manufactured prod- 
ucts. Situated at the , 
gateway of South- 
west Virginia, in close 
proximity to and in 
direct communication 
with the Virginia and 
West Virginia coal 
fields, her wholesale merchants are afforded 
exceptional advantages in easily reaching 
their trade. 

One factor that has contributed largely to 
the trade interests of Roanoke is that the 
city is a junction point, which permits the 
railroads to favor Roanoke shippers with 
especially low freight rates. 
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The early coming of the Tidewater Rail- 
way, the construction of which is actively 
progressing from the coal fields to Chesa- 
peake Bay, wili open up a vast new territory 
contiguous to Roan- 
oke, and still further 
increase the wholesale 
business of the city. 

The Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association of 
this city was organized 
several years ago, 
and has now a mem- 
bership of about one 
hundred and twenty- 
five. Its objects are 
to bring together the 
members of the or- 
ganization for the 
promotion of their mutual welfare and good 
fellowship in all business dealings, as well as 
for their protection in matters of local credit 
extended their trade. 

The great benefit derived from these associ- 
ations has been demonstrated, and shows 
the desirability of their establishment in every 
community, 
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It is doubtful if many cities of like size 
can boast of such complete and varied assort- 
ments of high-class merchandise as are carried 
by Roanoke’s retail stores. In addition to 
the large local patronage enjoyed by these 
establishments, the city is the natural trading 
center for a rich agricultural district, Roanoke 
being located in one of the most fertile sections 
of Virginia, and with easy access by short 
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connections to the immense lumber and 
coal districts of this and adjacent states. 


* * * 


Roanoke is fortunately situated in regard 
to its agricultural surroundings, being located 
as it is in the center of the rich and fertile 
Roanoke Valley. 

Contiguous thereto, and within easy reach, 
are the counties of Botetourt, Bedford, Frank- 
lin, Floyd and Montgomery, which, for diver: 
sity of soil, and variety and volume of pro- 
duction, cannot be surpassed in any section 
of the country. The soil, as a rule, is a rich, 
loamy, chocolate clay, on which can be grown 
an endless variety of crops. It is particu- 
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larly adapted to the cultivation of wheat, 
Indian corn, hay, buckwheat, barley and 
rye, as well as vegetables of every descrip- 
tion. Fruits of every variety flourish in this 
locality, and as a re- 
sult the canning in- 
dustry has grown to 
considerable propor- 
tions. It is estimated 
that in the counties 
immediately surround- 
ing Roanoke, there are 
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located at least 500 canneries, Botetourt 
County alone having over 100. Some of the 
brands prepared by the canneries located in 
this section have gained a national reputa- 
tion, and are worthy competitors of the - 
famous California-packed goods. 

In recent years tests as to the adaptability 
of this soil to a variety of products have been 
made, with results that proved eminently 
satisfactory; consequently thousands of acres 
of land which had heretofore been considered 
of small value have been put ‘under cultiva- 
tion, and have brought satisfactory returns. 

* * * 
The business of trucking and market gar- 


dening has also grown to be an important 
factor in the farming industry of the sur- 
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rounding country, due to the fact that the 

unprecedented and continuous growth of 

Roanoke has given a strong impetus to this _ 
branch of agriculture. - 

Any description of Roanoke cannot be 
complete without some detailed reference to 
its Randolph Market, a cut of which appears 
in this article. It was built upon reclaimed 
land, almost a swamp, and is only one block 
from the City Market. The new Randolph 
Market was built by 
private capital at a 
money cost of $147,- 
000.00. This monu- 
ment to private enter- 
prise opened May 1, 
1907, with five ten- 
ants. In Jess than two 
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months it had forty-seven tenants. The New 
York Herald, in an article deploring the 
condition of its chief markets, says, ‘“The 
only two really sanitary market houses in the 
United States are those in San Francisco and 
Roanoke, Va.” And the Baltimore Daily 
News (unsolicited) produced a cut many times 
the size of the Randolph Market given in 
this article with a descriptive write-up of 
Roanoke’s Randolph Market, deploring the 
fact that Baltimore had nothing better than 
the old Lexington Market. The Randolph 
Market is absolutely sanitary. The cut is 
not fore-shortened’ The drainage is severe. 
Everything is of reinforced concrete. There 
is nothing inflammable. No insurance is 
required or desired. Ammoniated refrigera- 
tion supplies one dozen meat stalls. In the 





basement, Swift & Company of Chicago, 
have their largest branch in Virginia. The 
new Market Company has also provided two 
large shedded wagon lots for sale of produce. 


* * * 


The Roanoke Industrial and Agricultural 
Association owns thirty-seven acres of land 
just within the city limits, conveniently 
located on the electric 
car line. The track is 
conceded to be the 
finest and fastest half- 
mile track in the 
South, and many race- 
horses are brought 
here for training. 

The last annual 
meeting was held dur- 
ing the closing days 
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BUILDING These papers have a 
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of September, 1906, and the attendance on 
that occasion was over 50,000. 
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As Roanoke is located in the center of an 
extremely rich agricultural district, at the 
border of the famous blue-grass section of 
Virginia, where the finest breeds of cattle 
are raised, and is furthermore the industrial 
and commercial metropolis of the great 
Southwest, unusual opportunities are offered 
for the assembling at this point of exhibits of 
every description. Accordingly, it is believed 
that this annual fair is destined to become 
one of the most noted attractions of its kind 
in the South. 
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There are published in Roanoke three 
daily newspapers—The Roanoke Times, The 
Evening World and The Evening News— 
which rank among 
the foremost journals 
of the country. Their 
policy is broad, ag- 
gressive and just, and 
their columns reflect 
the spirit of advance- 
ment and education 
which pervades the 
entire community. 
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large circulation, not only locally, but 
throughout the whole southwestern section 
of the State and the West Virginia coal 
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fields. The subject matter contained in their 
columns is well prepared, and the editorials 
are of a high character, denoting extreme 
care and intelligent thought. 

Roanoke realizes the strong influence which 
is wielded by the press, and is justly proud 
of the papers published within her borders. 


os 
This city is fortunate in possessing an 


energetic and intelligently directed’ Chamber 
of Commerce, which is composed of the 
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leading business and professional men of the 
city, and the systematic work conducted by 
it has given a strong impetus to the upbuild- 
ing of Roanoke and the advancement of her 
business interests; the influence of the force- 
ful and intelligent policy of this organization 
being stamped upon every feature of the 
city’s development. This broad policy of 
commercial co-operation, mutual help and 
concentration of purposes is the ‘Roanoke 
Spirit,” which has established her fame as 
a place richly endowed with all that contrib- 
utes to make a people proud of the city of 
their abode. 

Inspired by the record of the splendid 
achievements of the past, Roanoke stands 
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before the world today a queenly munici- 
pality, crowned with her well-earned prestige 
as a city of enterprise, energy and progress, 
and destined to become one of the most 
important manufacturing and trade centers 
of the South. 
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GARY, THE NEW STEEL CITY: 


By W. C. Jenkins 


HEN I accepted an invitation to spend 
a day at Gary, the new Indiana city, 


which is destined to become one of the great- 


est steel manufacturing localities in the West, 
if not the entire country, I did not realize 
the stupendous undertaking which is now in 
progress twenty-six miles east of Chicago. 

An army of nearly five thousand men is 
now battling with desolation, and within a 
few months a transformation scene will take 
place that will astonish the thousands of 
travelers who pass through the new city 
each week when journeying between Chi- 
cago and the eastern cities. 

For over a year this large army of men 
has been toiling through all kinds of weather, 
hastening the day when the immense plant 
of the United States Steel Corporation will 
assume a condition when the fires may be 
started. Every improvement known to the 
scientific men who are at the head of this 
great corporation is being brought into requi- 
sition, and when the great works are ready 
for operation the plant will be the most 


modern and perhaps the most extensive 
undertaking of its kind in the world. Not 
only is modern science being applied to ‘the 
greatest possible degree on the construc- 
tion.of the plant, but the same scientific care 
and prudence will govern the building of a 
city: which will be one of Lake Michigan’s 
most beautiful industrial centers. 

It is perhaps an unwarranted presumption: 
to state, as some enthusiasts do, that’ Gary 
within the next five years will have a popu- 
lation of nearly 200,000, but if the present 
indications count for anything, one of the 
greatest achievements ever recorded in city 
building is now in progress in this section 
of Indiana, and it is impossible to make a 
rational estimate of the population which 
will result within five years from the enor- 
mous amount of money that will be spent 
during that period. In addition to the im- 
mense plant of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, 7oo acres of land have been pur- 
chased by the American Car & Foundry 
Company for the site of a plant which will 
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employ 3,000 men; the American Bridge 
Company have secured 300 acres of land, 
and when their plant is in operation 2,500 
men will be given employment; so it is not 
a rash statement to assert that the indus- 
tries already secured will, when in opera- 
tion, employ 15,000 men. These indus- 
tries are only a forecast of others that will 
follow which will be engaged in the manu- 
facture of steel products. From the mouth 
of the Grand Calumet River on the east, to 
Indiana harbor on the west, and East Chi- 
cago on the southwest, the territory will be 
given over to the manufacture of steel and 
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the making of everything in which steel is 
the prime factor, and Gary, from its advanta- 
geous location, will be the industrial and social 
center. It is evident that the builders of 
this new city have remarkable faith in its 
possibilities, from the fact that a water sys- 
tem has been planned capable of supplying 
200,000 persons. 

The main business thoroughfare is being 
built with a view of making it one of the best 
in the country. Costly and substantial busi- 
ness blocks are being erected; a bank build- 
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ing, one which is a model in every respect, is 
nearing completion, while hotels and school- 
houses are being built that would do credit 
to any city of 100,000 population. 

In the planning of Gary, the experience 
of other municipalities in the construction 
of sewage systems, street railways and water 
works have been studied well; and as the 
engineers who designed the plans were told 
to build regardless of cost, and being un- 
fettered by narrow and petty common coun- 
cils, nothing has been omitted in their efforts 
to place upon the map of Indiana one of the 
most modern and beautiful cities in the 
country. When the founders were informed 
by the engineers that it would take a million 
dollars to cover those stretches of sand with 
clay and black dirt, they were told to go 
ahead and get the clay. 

Gary will have a diversity of architecture; 
the architects seem to have striven to obtain 
a great variety of types of residences. When 
the late George W. Pullman built the model 
town bearing his name, the houses were built 
in long rows, exactly alike, but this method 
will not be followed in Gary. 

Land has been set aside for two parks, 
one composed of five blocks, and the other 
two blocks. At the present time, it is esti- 
mated that 500 residences are under con- 
struction, ranging from a modest home cost- 
ing $2,000 to a $15,000 mansion. These 
houses are for sale to employes of the steel 
corporation, and others need not apply. If 
the employe is unable to buy, he may rent; 
but every inducement will be made to sell 
the houses to employes of the company. 
When the city of Gary has been built and 
peopled, the steel corporation withdraws its- 
guiding hand. One of the conditions of the 
deed provides that ‘“‘no liquor shall be sold 
on the premises.” On the business streets 
only brick or stone can be used in construc- 
tion, thus preserving fire limits from the 
start. The greater part of the work is under 
way on the first two square miles known as 
the “original town of Gary.” The sub- 
divisions outside of the domain of the steel 
corporation are beirig developed at a marvel- 
ous rate. On this land there are no restric- 
tions regarding the sale of liquor, and many 
saloons and business blocks are being built. 

Gary is not the creation of the real estate 
men; as a city, it is an incident of the great 
steel industry. The real estate men are 
simply followers of the great manufacturers. 
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They do not need to seek manufacturing 
concerns and give bonuses; the manufactur- 
ing concerns are seeking locations in Gary. 
The plant of the Indiana Steel Company, 
which is a subsidary corporation of the United 
States Steel Corporation, will be the largest 
steel mills in the world. The corporation has 
acquired nearly 8,000 acres, and it is esti- 
mated that $75,000,000 will be expended in 
construction work in the new city within the 
next five years. The contract for the har- 
bor and docks is one of the largest ever let 
on the Great Lakes, and will aggregate $1,- 
500,000. Work will be completed in about 
a year. The steel mills will handle 5,000,- 
ooo tons of ore a year, and will produce from 
2,500,000 to 2,700,000 tons of steel. There 
will be sixteen blast furnaces, eighty-four 
open hearth furnaces, and six rolling mills. 
In steel rails alone, it is estimated that the 
production will be 75,000 tons a month, and 
the portion of the plant equipped for the man- 
ufacture of these rails will cost $2,500,000. 
The site of Gary was chosen for its re- 
markable shipping facilities. In addition to 
splendid harbor privileges, six railroads are 
available in placing the product of the mills 
in touch with the outside world. These are, 
the Fort Wayne, Michigan Central, the Wa- 
bash, the Lake Shore, the Baltimore & Ohio, 
and the Indiana Harbor railroads. Each of 
these railroads cither passes through or skirts 
the town site, and all will center, by branch 
lines, in the heart of the district. The rail- 
road yards will be among the most commo- 
dious in the world, and will accommodate 
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75,000 cars. ‘Three interurban railroads will 
pass through the city, rights of way having 
been secured. 

Applications for lots are coming from all 
parts of the country, and the price is con- 
stantly advancing. There are good oppor- 


tunities for investment in the new town, and 
shrewd investors are studying the different 
properties. I would advise those who may 
purchase in Gary to secure abstracts of the 
property selected, which should be examined 
by competent attorneys, or the title should 
be guaranteed by a reliable title guaranty 
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company The following firms are the large 
real estate dealers in the new town, and it 
may be interesting to learn their views of 
the possibilities of Gary. 

Perry Ulrich, one of the largest dealers, says: 

“From a real estate investor’s standpoint, 
there seems no better opportunity offered. in 
the United States for safer or more conserva- 
tive investments. There are certain locali- 
ties in Gary today, along the railroads and 
in certain business and residence sections of 
the town, which should sell for twenty times 
present prices within the next few years. 
Capitalists who are familiar with the growth 
of manufacturing cities, and with the rapid 
increase in values of well-located acre tracts, 
should not hesitate to investigate the real es- 
tate situation at Gary. Contractors and 
wholesale builders of houses are in great de- 
mand at Gary. Manufacturers of all things 
kindred to the steel and iron industries would 
do well to look over locations there, before 
locating elsewhere. The Wabash, Michi- 
gan Central, B. & O., Lake Shore, Peré 
Marquette, Gary & Western, Chicago, In- 
diana and Southern, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
Illinois Central, and Pennsylvania Main lines 
run through Gary.” 

The Gary Investment Company was one 
of the pioneers in the real estate business of 
Gary. The firm is composed of B. J. and 
William H. Fitzgerald, and the company has 
several sub-divisions and about a thousand 
lots which they are offering for sale. A 
member of the firm stated that in his opin- 
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ion Gary would have from 150,000 to 200,- 
coo population within the next five years. 
He stated that there will be 20,000 men em- 
ployed in Gary within the next three years, 
and believes that its future is a certainty. It 
is very evident that this firm is sincere in its 
belief that Gary will become a great indus- 
trial center, as they are backing up this be- 
lief by expending a great deal of money in 
real estate investments in the new town. 
Thomas Knotts was the first man to move 
to Gary when the town began. He has been 
chosen president of the village board, ap- 
pointed postmaster, and is president of the 
real estate board. Mr. Knotts has handled 
a great deal of acreage property, and owns 
some very fine tracts. He is very enthusi- 
astic over the new town of which he is the 
chief executive, and while his predictions 
for future population are not as large as the 
claims made by some dealers, he believes 
that, with the remarkable advantages the 
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new town posseses, Gary will become an 
industrial center of great importance. 

E. T. Davis, a prominent Chicago real 
estate dealer, was one of the first investors in 
Gary, and of course secured some very de- 
sirable tracts, some of which have been sold. 
Mr. Davis is conservative in his predictions 
regarding Gary, but he thinks there is no 
better place for safe and profitable invest- 
ments than the new Indiana steel town. 

William D. McKey, president of Wood- 
lawn Trust & Savings Bank and member 
of the real estate firm of McKey & Pogue, 
Chicago, believes that Gary has great pos- 
sibilities. He has secured some very desir- 
able acreage property adjacent to Gary. Mr. 
McKey is well known in real estate circles, 
and his judgment is usually good. 

Apperson & Valette are among the pioneer 
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dealers in Gary, having sold considerable 
acreage property. The firm has lots in all 
the desirable sub-divisions. Mr. E. C. Val- 
ette, the senior member of the firm, was en- 
gaged in the abstract business for thirty years. 
Mr. Valette said that a large number of their 
patrons had doubled their money during the 
past six months. 

Mr. W. S. Ross, a Chicago real estate 
dealer, may be given the credit for having 
sold the greatest amount of property in Gary 
outside of the steel corporation’s deals. In 
ninety days Mr. Ross sold $105,cco worth 
of property, mostly lots. He represents the 
Broadway addition to Gary, sixty acres, 
McKey addition, thirty acres, Orr, Prid- 
more & Ulrich sub-division, and about 1,7co 
scattered lots on the Chicago Tollestone Land 
and Investment Comfany’s additicn. Mr. 
Ross also represents considerable acreage 
property. ‘‘Watch Gary for the next three 
years,” said Mr. Ross, ‘‘and you will see the 
new town become the second city in Indiana. 
The manufacturing investments that are 
contemplated are simply enormous.” 

The real estate firm of Castleman & Jones 
are offering lots in a very choice subdivision 
located near Pennsylvania Railroad depot. 
Upon this sub-division the firm will secure 
a school-house, and they are negotiating for 
the location of a factery on the property. F. 
N. Gavit, a Whiting, Indiana, attorney, and 
a member of the firm. has recently secured 
a valuable street railway franchise upon the 
principal streets of Gary. ‘‘We have shown 
our faith in Gary,” said Mr. Jones, “‘by mak- 
ing considerable investments in the new town, 
and we believe that judicious real estate pur- 
chases will bring handsome returns.” 

Arthur E. Sturgess, a prominent Chicago 
real estate dealer, thinks that the adjoining 
town of Tolleston will become a very de- 
sirable residence and manufacturing dis- 
trict. ‘He has secured some very choice 
property in Tolleston, which has been sub- 
divided. ‘Tolleston will, without doubt, feel 
the effect of the Gary boom, and judicious- 
real estate investments will prove profitable. 

Otto C. Borman of the real estate firm of 
Borman & Waldron is heartily interested 
in Gary and Tolleston properties. Mr. Bor- 
man has spent his life in the vicinity, and 
owns some very desirable property. 

W. C. Piper represents the Lincoln Park 
addition to Gary. Mr. Piper believes that 
Gary has a remarkable future. 
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AMSTERDAM AS SEEN FROM THE HILLS 


AMSTERDAM, 


NEW YORK 


By E. T. Hartman 


HOULD the industrious old Dutch mill- 

er, Albert Vedder, make a home-coming 
visit to the little grist- mill fé' left at Vedder’s 
Mills, N. Y., a century ago, or more, it 
would matter little from what gate he emerged 
—whether the one at San Francisco, or 
New York —he would hardly find anyone 
who could properly direct him. 

At that time, the most that could be said 
of the little place was that it was along the 
river. 

In 1810, the name of Vedder’s Mills was 
changed to Amsterdam. It is not known 
how many attended the mass meeting and 
clamored for the change, or whether the 
red-faced, feather-bedecked statesmen forced 
the new name upon the newcomers that 
they might feel more at home. 

All cities begun as hamlets grow into 
villages, and in due time become cities. 
Nevertheless, some villages never awaken 
until the din of industry in neighboring 
cities, compels them to “‘sit up and take no- 
tice,” and they, then, only aspire to be cities 
to get a personal mention on the map, as 
one who ‘was also present,”’ and to receive 


what general advertising a railroad time-table 
might give. 

This is not the case with Amsterdam, 
New York. From a mere handful in 1813, 
the population has increased steadily, until the 
last local census placed the number at 25,000 
This is not an amazing figure, but when 
the‘nature of the city’s industries are known, 
it«will be seen that 14,000 represent skilled 
labor. Tt is that fact which gives a greater 
meaning to the figures. 

Amsterdam is 176 miles north of New 
York City, along the steel highways of the 
New York Central and Hudson River and 
West Shore Railroads. * These, with the Erie 
Canal, ‘give it a position of industrial advan- 
tage capable of development, commercially, 
into one of vast importance. 

The city lies in a beautiful valley along 
the Mohawk River, thirty-three miles west of 
Albany. The gently-sloping hills on both 
sides rise to such altitudes that a most beau- 
tiful bird’s-eye view of the wonderfully pros- 
perous and. magnificently beautiful valley 
can be had, following the dreamy river 
from far up the valley, where it seems to 








find its source in the great green banks of 
hill and vale, amid and around smail 
islands — perfect fairy gardens in dainty 
charm —till it winds in its course under 
bridge at this 
Hudson River. 


an imposing suspension 
point, 


then on to the 
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The city glories in some of the largest 
factories of their kind in the world. 

The United States is the greatest carpet- 
manufacturing country in the world, produc- 
ing more than 80,000,000 yards a year, of 
which Ar sterdam, N.Y., furnishes one-eighth, 
or Near 11,000,000 yards. This would carpet 
a stretch of six thousand, two hundred and 
fifty miles around the world, and the large 
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rug mills could more than finish the strip. 
There are thirty-odd knitting mills, whose 
capacity per month would give one suit of 
knit goods to nearly 1,@00,000 persons. 
Amsterdam makers produce more brooms 
than any othercityin the world. It has sooccu- 
pied their entire attention in producing 7,500,_- 
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NEW YORK 
ooo each year, that they have overlooked using 
some on the city streets; but a civic organiza- 
tion will brighten up the dull places, and make 
them beauty spots. 

The city boasts the largest button factory 
in the world. To give the button output 
would be quite easy, but to be able to say 
how many each person uses to complete an 
outfit, would be more interesting. The button 
industry has a most powerful adversary to 
compete with, in playing for popularity 
among the ladies,—the pin industry. 

It has two steel spring works, one of 
them the largest in the United States, making 
5,000 tons of springs a year. 

The linseed oil mills use, annually, about 
1,025,000 bushels of flaxseed, which in value 
amount to $1,340,000, producing 19,000 tons 
of cake and meal worth $525,000 and 2,400,- 
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cco gallons of oil, worth $975,000; also 
selling, in cleaned and ground flaxseed, 
about 25,000 bushels, woith $39,000; with 
an annual pay-roll of $55,000. 

The retail trade has been the largest 
of any year in its history, exceeding that 
of 1905, by fifteen percent. The freight 
house, however, is the best baroreter of 
business activity. The amount handled last 
year exceeded that of any other year by ten 
per cent. On one day, one carpet firm had 
fifty-one car-loads of freight on the local rail- 
road tracks waiting delivery, twenty-three of 
which were wool. ; 

Besides these industries, the city has many 
smaller concerns, including paper, silk and 
planing mills. 

Amsterdam has an area of five and onc- 
half square miles, is supplied with the gravity 
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AMSTERDAM, 


system of water, having forty miles of mains 
in the city, a sewer system of thirty-six miles, 


ene 





THE ARMORY, AMSTERDAM 


well-paved streets and a most excellent trolley 
system, giving rapid and frequent service to 
adjacent cities. 





NEW YORK 


A city with so many industries must, 
necessarily, be a city of homes. Many of 
the skilled employes own their own property 
in the better part of the city. The boule- 
verd, which stretches from the heart’ of 
the city to its limit, is lined with elegant 
homes. 

The business interests are well cared for 
financially, having three National banks, the 
combined deposits being over $2,000,000. 
One savings bank has deposits of $4,100,- 
000, representing 12,000 open accounts. 

The business district is - well arranged, 
the streets on either side being flanked by 
modern business blocks, office buildings and 
stores. 

In a general summing up, Amsterdam is 
a good place to live in, and of chief interest 
to him who is concerned in affairs of the 
day, as it is an old town awakening into 
strenuous activity and crowding to the front 
in twentieth-century style. 











ET’S sit down and talk it over—the Na- 

tional Magazine reunion day at James- 
town Exposition, September 14. Just write 
that date out, and you will remember it. 
“September 14, Jamestown Exposition 
grounds.” 

We will meet in the Auditorium, where 
young men and women will have badges for 
you. This will be the first distinction. Next, 
you will have tickets to.see things on the 
Warpath. We are going to have an old- 
fashioned good time together. 

Letters have been pouring in, and we must 
know definitely just what we are going to 
do, so you had better write us a postal card 
right away, for we want to make plans. You 
know when you go on a picnic, you have to 
plan beforehand how many boiled eggs, how 
many chicken sandwiches, and how much 
cake you will need, or else somebody will 
have to go hungry. 

We are not going to print the program in 
advance, because we don’t want to be tied 
down to any hard and fast rule, but there 
will be some rattling good speeches, some 
fine music and.a jolly, sociable time. “In other 
words, we are going to get acquainted. Get 
your arms trained in good season, so that 
you can shake hands an indefinite number of 
times, and not be tired, and don’t forget to 
bring your cameras, for that will be the time 
and place for celebrities, and, besides, you 
will wish to take home pictures of the friends 
whom you desire to remember. Don’t be 
afraid of bringing all the family—every re- 
lative will be welcome, and we shall find seats 
for them all. There is absolutely no require- 
ment except that each one shall be a reader 
of the National. 

We want everyone to register at the Na- 


tional booth, in the Liberal Arts Building, 
where thousands of new subscribers have 
already been added to our list. 

The government pier will probably be 
completed by that time; the Jamestown 
Exposition ‘will be at the height of its glory, 
and the famous international yacht race 
will occur in Hampton Roads. There will 
be something doing all the time. Honk, 
Honk!—come along! 

You will remember that I have often as- 
serted that the National Magazine readers 
are the best people on earth. I wish to prove 
it again. Let me have the pleasure of in- 
troducing you to each other, and to my 
friends. We can have our pictures taken 
together, for the largest camera on the 
grounds has been engaged for that purpose; 
we can get a good group picture, even if 
we cover all the forty acres of the Lee Parade 
Ground, and I want you all in that picture. 

Think of it! The apples will be ripe, and, 
best of all, we expect to have with us the best- 
natured lot of people that ever assembled in 
one gathering. If any reader has a temper, 
it should be left at home in the refrigerator. 


* * * 


VER since the extensive. exploitation of 
the ‘Overland Limited,” by the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern and Union Pacific, 
there has been a steady tide of travel west- 
ward during the autumn and winter months. 
To spend a summer in Colorado or a winter 
in California was the unusual not so many 
years ago, and now where is there a person 
that does not plan to make that “‘trip to the 
coast some day.” ‘The ‘“‘some days” are 
now coming thick and fast, for the outlook 
is promising a rousing reunion of all the pil- 
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hen Vacation Days . » 
areQver <§ 


Mary Jane McClure 


O sweet September, thy first breezes bring 
The dry leaf’s rustle and the squirrel’s laughter, 
The cool fresh air whence health and vigor spring 
And promise of exceeding joy hereafter. 


GEORGE ARNOLD—Seftember Days, 











@ There comes a time when Summer, like a 
restless hound, slips through her emerald-stud- 
ded collar and runs across the gray stubbie- 
fields. Autumn comes creeping across the 
yellowed plain. The crystal air is vibrant with 
a subtle symphony that sings the sunset of the 
year. Butterfly time is over. Vacation days 
are past. Housewives hurry home to take up 
their routine work. They find the household 
disorganized. For the time being everything 
is in an uproar. A jar of Extract of Beef then 
becomes an absolute necessity. It solves the 
soup problem—makes it possible to get up sat- 
isfying lunches on short notice—overcomes 
the difficulties attending the putting up of 
the school lunch 


The School Lunch 


@. The question of what to put in the school- 
child's lunch box rises at this time of the year 
to perplex the house-mother. Growing boys 
and girls must have proper food, else they be- 
come dwarfed and stunted, mentally as 
well as physically. @ Give the little 
one a jar of Armour’s Extract of 
Beef to keep at the school-house. 
This is essential, even if the 
child goes home for lunch. 
After a boy or girl has put in 
three or four hours of study, 
especially if the breakfast has 
been an early one, the brain 
becomes fagged—a nauseating 
gnawing in the stomach tells the 
tale of a depleted system. Under 
such circumstances the child is not ina 
fit condition to eat, particularly if home and 
luncheon are blocks distant. A cup of beef 
tea at this time will stimulate the jaded little 
body and prepare the stomach for the noon- 
day meal. 

@ If it is impracticable to make beef tea at 
the school-house, let the child keep on hand a 
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box of crackers. A very little of Armour’s Ex- 
tract of Beef, spread between two crackers, 
will satisfy the hungry craving. Attention to 
this little detail will result in clear brains and 
sturdy bodies for the youthful students. 
@ A jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef really is 
indispensable in scientific cooking. Barring 
cakes and desserts, there is not a department 
of cookery in which it may not be used to ad- 
vantage for flavoring or coloring. It ought 
to form a part of every meal. It is better than 
the old-fashioned caramel for coloring gravies 
and soups. It adds the intangible something 
to a dish—that something which you cannot 
describe, but which just tastes good. 
@ Luncheon Sandwich. Rub together one- 
fourth teaspoonful of Armour’s Extract of Beef 
and enough grated cheese to make two or three 
sandwiches, until you have a smooth paste. 
Spréad this on curly lettuce leaves between 
thin slices of bread. Armour’s Extract of Beef 
combines most happily with cheese, and will be 
found a very valuable addition to all 
cheese dishes. @ A new cook book, 
“‘My Favorite Recipes,’’ has just 
been issued by Armour & Com- 
pany. Itis unique. Beautifully 
illustrated by two well known 
artists. In addition to a regu- 
lar gold mine of brand new 
recipes for making all sorts 
of dishes, it contains blank 
pages for the recipes YOU want 
7 to keep--family heirlooms of culin- 
ary lore, clippings and things of that 
sort. It is designed to be YOUR book, 
something you will treasure as long as you live 
and hand down to your children as a precious 
legacy. A book every housewife will appre- 
ciate. The regular price is 25c, but you can 
secure the new book free of cost, by sending 
a metal cap from jar of Armour’s Extract to 
Armour & Company, Chicago, Ill. 
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grims who have been there before, recruited 
by many thousands of those who will realize 
their dreams and see the real Golden West 
for the first time. The National Conven- 
tions are now held in the West almost as 
frequently as in the East, and who ever 
thought to give the railroads the credit for 
this great unification of the nation? 

It is now recognized that a trip to the coast 
is an educational event in the life of anyone, 
as well as a pleasure trip. The old overland 
prairie schooner spirit of comradeship is still 
exemplified in the transcontinental tour. 
Whether it be in a Tourist car or a Pullman, 
or in one of the Personally Conducted parties, 
lifelong friendships are formed with com- 
panions crossing the plains and mountains 
together. From every state and section the 
California caravan is enrolled, and the con- 
stant intermingling of the people, stimulated 
by the enterprise of the railroads looking 
after traffic, has more to do with the develop- 
ment of the nation than is generally realized. 
It adds a definite cohesiveness that makes 


California, Oregon and the states of the Gold- . 


en West a sort of genera: meeting ground for 
all the states, with a strong representation 
from all sections. 

Recounted frequently in romance and liter- 
ature of recent times, the story of a trip to 
California is thoroughly known as a ‘‘twice 
told tale,” but its realization—the actually 
“‘seeing of America’’—is a sensation that can 
never be transmitted in printed page. Each 
traveller feels the same spirit of discovery 
coming upon him as the adventuresome 
Spanish explorers. 

True to its tradition, the Northwestern 
Lines has made the California trip from Chi- 
cago one of those delightful anticipations of 
the travellers toward the setting sun. The 
Los Angeles Limited has won its record as 
one of the world’s famous train equipments, 
and the responsibility of travelling nowadays 
appears to begin and end with the simple 
buying of the tickets. The memory of the 
trip remains with the folks at home, who date 
everything from that year “I made my first 
trip to California,” with all the enthusiastic 
pride of a pioneer and a real ‘‘Forty-niner.” 


a 

F the sentiment against substitution con- 
tinues, it may crystalize into effective con- 
gressional action, for if pure foods are in- 
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sisted upon and guaranteed by the govern- 
ment, why, contend some enthusiasts, should 
it not be a misdemeanor to impose upon a 
customer by giving them other than that which 
they demand? 

Substitution has been the bane of Ameri- 
can business development, for no sooner is 
success assured to any article, than there are 
a dozen imitations on the market. It seems 
logical that when people find what they want 
and ask for it, they ought to have it, and in 
such cases substitution partakes of a distinct 
effort to appropriate the work and effort of 
others, which would not be tolerated in an 
article or invention covered by a patent— 
unfortunately, individual ideas are not pa- 
tented. 

It was a significant celebration in Wash- 
ington recently when the 800,cooth patent 
was issued; it meant 800,000 distinct and 
individual appliances invented and patented 
by Americans, to save time and labor. 

This brings to mind the fact that, in*many 
lines, one man can do the work of ten, work- 
ing at the rate they did a hundred years ago. 
It is difficult to reconcile this fact with the 
theory of some students that all wealth is 
produced by labor. As Ruskin says: ‘It mat- 
ters, so far as the laborer’s immediate profit 
is concerned, not an iron filing, whether 
I employ him in growing a peach, or forging 
a bombshell; but my probable mode of con- 
sumption of those articles matters seriously. 
Admit that it is to be in both cases ‘unselfish,’ 
and the difference, to him, is final, whether 
when his child is ill, I walk into his cottage 
and give it the peach, or drop the shell down 
his chimney and blow his roof off. * * * 
You may grow for your neighbor, at your 
liking, grapes or grapeshot; he will also, 
catallactically, grow grapes or grapeshot for 
you, and you will each reap what you have 
sown.” 


* * * 


HERE is the old-time farmer who called 

his neighbor lazy because he bought 
a sulky-plow? Farm life today is vastly dif- 
ferent from that of fifty years ago, and now 
in recent years, even the drudgery of filling, 
cleaning and trimming the smoky kero- 
sene lamps is becoming a thing of the past, 
even as the lamp superseded the old tallow 
candle. This relief to the good housewife is 
made possible by the use of Acetylene gas, 
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« 
b'Zoyth amy ce)eleCaram-belem-lebeebtachateyemeyi 
the VICTOR increase as you 
hear one after the other, the stirring 
music of the world’s greatest bands, 
the magnificent voices of the most 
famous grand opera stars, the side- 
splitting jokes and comic songs of 
the funniest minstrels, the beautiful 
gospel hymns by noted soloists and 
celebrated choirs. 


Ask your dealer to. play some of -the 


PAnewest VICTOR records and write to 
foe 
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VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO 


» The new Victor records fer each month are fer sale on the 28th of the prececing smenth— the Simultaneous 
Gpening Day throughout America. 
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and the cost of its installation in the farm 
house is but little more than what ‘one load 
of hogs would bring.” 

As in the case of most new inventions, 
acetylene gas was first taken up by “gentle- 
men farmers’ —those having summer homes, 
but loath to give up the conveniences of the 
city—until the utility and practicability of 
acetylene gas for lighting purposes was thor- 
oughly attested; and now it is being installed 
by well-to-do farmers and those in even more 
moderate circumstances, throughout the land. 

Besides doing away with the evils of kero- 
sene lighting, it is a much purer light, and 
is safer. It is a matter of record that among 
the two-million users of acetylene there were 
only four fires, contrasted with 8,222 fires 
from kerosene in the same period of one year. 

In the small towns where public ughting 
has not yet been installed, is found the great- 
est usefulness for acetylene gas, for it gives 
to the home the advantages of these public 
utilities and lends a metropolitan air. 

Beginning next month, the National will 
have a series of entertaining advertisements 
on the subject of acetylene gas lighting, by 
one ‘Acetylene Jones,” who has startling 
facts and figures to give, and makes it easy 
for anyone to find out just how much to the 
very penny it would cost to install this new 
method of lighting in hisown home. I'll miss 


my guess if he doesn’t find many National» 


readers interested in the subject, for I know 
him, and whereof he speaks, and am writing 
this in the glow of one of his lights, during 
vacation time, on a farm five miles from any 
city. 

* * * 


LD Home Week in Boston has come and 

gone, and the old-time New England 
spirit—that finds its vent in Fourth of July 
celebrations and in Bunker Hill Day—dis- 
covered a new outlet. It was fortunate in- 
deed that the mayor in charge was one of 
the real Boston boys. He knew just what 
was wanted. Bonfires were lighted; can- 
nons boomed; electrical parades and deco- 
rations lent glory to the nights and flashed a 
welcome to the friends who had returned to 
do honor to their native place. 

Vice President Fairbanks arrived on Sun- 
day, for Founders’ Day, and from the spot 
on which stood the tree under which Jesse Lee 
preached the first Methodist sermon to Bos- 


* Dutton’s.” 


tonians, the Vice President addressed a mul- 
titude gathered to hear him. I looked at the 
faces of the crowds who stood about the great 
Boston Common; that was strewn with the 
evidences of the ‘‘good time” that the city 
was enjoying—ninety per-cent. of those faces 
were foteign,. with only a sprinkling of the 
old New- England: type, for the=traditions of 
the city and-New England are today upheld 
chiefly by foreigners, but they are none the 
less honored:and maintained, for .the aliens 
revere these relics and memories even as the 
native-born sons and daughters do. 

The mayor’s automobile“ whisked the Vice 
President up-and down the streefs at a lively 
pace; a vivid suggestion of the slogan, ‘‘A 
bigger and busier Boston.” .From the pul- 
pit of Berkeley Temple he talked of Christian 
citizenship; ‘in Symphony Hall the Handel 
and Haydn Society reridered a: choral wel 
come which was distinctly Bostonian. 2 Bhe - 
addresses of ex-Mayor Quiney,- 3 Dr, Edward: 3 
Everett Hale, Governor. Guild ‘and: Mayor... 
Fitzgerald and the poém of Julia Ward: Howe" 
gave a glimpse of reak Boston. at, ‘its eee? 
and: musical best. 

Then there were great icailins every day, 
and Boston Common and the Public Garden 


and. the streets bloomed and glowed at night 


with torches and electric bulbs. Many of 
the stores were brilliantly decorated, and 
Tremont Street was crowded every night by 
sightseers who had come to ‘‘see Houghton & 
The church at Old Brimstone 
Corner looked gay, -too, during Old Home 
Week. Everywhere there was a seething 
mass of people, intent on enjoyment. 


* * * 


Of all the parades and decorations, none 
interested me more than one that took place 
on Wednesday, for at a late hour the National 
caught the spirit, and secured an old stage- 
coach which did service in the days of La- 
fayette. This carried thirteen colonial dames, 
representing the thirteen states—some dames 
sat inside the coach, and some on. top, but 
they all declared that they had a ‘‘good time 
going through the streets of Boston.” Ther 
were accompanied by two outriders, in gay 
red coats, three-cornered hats, lace cravats 
and high boots. They wore powdered hair, 
tied in a queue, and the children ‘along the 
line of marcu insisted that one of these gen- 


- tlemen was none other than George Wash- 
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Heating that invigorates 


Delicate women and chil- 
dren, as well as the frailest 
flowers, thrive and bloom 
in the uniformly tempered 
and ventilated homes made 
perpetually June-like by 


AMERICAN, JDEAL 


That these outfits for either Hot Water or Low Pressure Steam are best for health, 
sanitation, and growth is proven by the fact that they are used in every prominent 
hospital, sanitarium, institution, etc., and in greenhouses — wherever perfect heat- 
ing and ventilating are desired. 





IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators cover the same welcome advan- 
tages whether for cottage, mansion, store, office, school, church, hotel, etc., because 
they distribute genial, equal warmth throughout the building; protect the health of 
the occupants; give absolute control of heat, with pure air ; 
free the premises from ash dust and coal gases; secure full 
benefit from each pound of fuel burned ; and all these with 
perfect safety and lowest insurance rate. 


ADVANTAGE 7: Where building has no cellar, an 
IDEAL Water Boiler can be located in a back or unused 
room, and AMERICAN Radiators may be placed in other 
rooms on same floor-level. An IDEAL Boiler for an 8- or 
10-room house occupies as little space as would one or 
two flour barrels. The piping is so small and hugsthe , 
ceiling so closely that it does not obstruct the cellar as do é 
the tin pipes of a hot-air furnace. : 


Our catalogues (free) explain other ADVANTAGES and have a 
wealth of concise heating and ventilating information which every speai~Rollers are wade 


owner or tenant ought to have at hand. Sales Branches and Ware- __ in sizes to fit $1,000 cot- 


: tages up to 90-room buiid- 
houses throughout America and Europe. ings. 


DEPT. 18 AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY CHICAGO 
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ington. So the National enjoyed the parade, 
and it was only one of hundreds of entries. 

The civic pride of Boston was awakened; 
and even the sewer carts looked attractive, 
gaily decorated and rolling by in the long pro- 
cession, a fine exhibit of the splendid work of 
the various municipal departments. It was 
looked upon as a revelation of the advance- 
ment of Boston, as marking the steps she has 
taken in municipal ownership, for the city 
has a splendid system of parks, playgrounds 
and hospitals, and is gradually reaching out 
into other fields. Boston spends half a million 
per year on her hospitals, while the outlay 
for Chicago is only $12,000. 7 

Then came the dedication of the famous 
bridge over the Charles River, to Cambridge, 
that is built on the site of the old bridge where 
Longfellow stood when he thought out his 
poem of “The Bridge.” 

This celebration was far more than a local 
event. It has evolved a new expression of 
homogeneity and real patriotism, for wherever 
the love of home—and especially the old home 
—is kept alive, the best impulses of the na- 
tion are kindled and strengthened. 


* * 


HE great care which is exercised in the 

preparation of advertising copy tcday 
gives to the advertising pages of a magazine 
a distinct interest to the reader. It has aptly 
been termed the market-place of the maga- 
zine, and as each year goes by, this ‘“‘ma.¥.et- 
place” has grown to a greater and greatei 
significance. In many cases, the advertising 
pages of the magazine has been the first to 
announce the very latest articles in the line 
of luxury and necessity, and the magazine 
reader has grown to look upon this informa- 
tion with entire confidence, which is not vio- 
lated in the slightest degree, and it is generaliy 
arranged for the orders or inquiries result- 
ing from advertising to go directly into the 
hands of the head of the concern for his per- 
sonal attention. An illustration of this care- 
fulness in winning confidence and _presery- 
ing it throug) attention to details, is that 
of Lord & Taylor of New York, who have 
for years been a potential influence in the 
commercial world. With an_ establishe:] 
character, built up by years of wide and 
liberal advertising, ““ONYX” hosiery and 
““Merode” underwear is nown and sold by 
leading dealrs every part of the coun- 
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try, until the sales in these two lines alone 
amount to over $7,000,000 annually. This 
is a high tribute both to the effectiveness of 
magazine advertising and the quality and 
character of “ONYX” hosiery and ‘‘ Merode” 
underwear. Such high-class articles as these 
lend tone to the advertising pages of a maga- 
zine, as they do to the counter of tle retail 
merchant. 


URING the hot summer months the 

evenings in a great city like New York 
are given over to roof gardens, where the 
inventive genius of playwrights and _ stage 
managers is taxed to produce rollicking, beat- 
defying fun. At the Casino Theater, in 
“Fascinating Flora,” they concieved the idea 
of having the leading lady sing a duet. Miss 
Ada Lewis, who is a great favorite with New 
York audiences, came to the center of tle 
stage and took her stand by a litle thicket of 
potted palms. When she began to sing, to 
the amazement of the audience, there were 
two voices—a clear rich tenor blending beau- 
tifully with the pure soprano which has made 
Miss Lewis famous. 

A woman singing tenor and soprano at the 
same time!—that’s the way it sounded to 
the audience. The applause which greeted 
the rendition of the number brought Miss 
Lewis back to bow anew her thanks to the 
audience. But the audience would not have 
it that way. They wanted an encore, and 
they got it. Miss Lewis returned twice to 
the stage to bow her acknowledgements— 
and still the audience kept up the handclap- 
ping, until it apparently dawned on the man- 
agement—‘‘ They are calling for the tenor.” 

An attendant promptly came on the stage, 
and pushing the palms aside, revealed—a 
Columbia Graphophone. Even then, many 
in the audience didn’t ‘catch on” and per- 
sisted in calling for the tenor. Then Miss 
Lewis stood beside the graphophone while an 
attendant inserted a Columbia Record, and 
the duet from ‘Il Trovatore” was repeated. 

“An Italian tenor that eats no garlic, but 
thrives on machine oil,” was something of 
a novelty, and as an example of the unex- 
pected it was highly entertaining. 

The little surprise of Miss Ada Lewis in 
her New York roof garden song has in it the 
germ _ the great entertainment possibilities 
to those who own graphopnones. 
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TO A GREAT MANY PEOPLE through- 
out the world, the manufactured 
products of New Britain are synon- 
ymous with high quality and general 
excellence; Corbin Motor Cars are 
built on lines to widen theinfluence 
of this well earned reputation; they 
are manufactured by one of the 
constituent companies comprising 
the allied Corbin industries and 
being the product of a Corbin insti- 
tution, must necessarily be of the 
same representative quality. 

They are backed by an organiza- 
tion with ample capital, over fifty 
years of manufacturing and com- 
mercial success, and a broad busi- 
ness policy which inspires confi- 
dence. 

The things which are essential and 
vital to the use and life of every 
car are embodied in the “Full-Jew- 
eled” Corbin and its successful 
record has firmly established it in 
the public regard as reliable, dur- 
able and efficient in every respect. 


24H. P. Touring Car, $2500 
24 H. P. Runabout, $2400 


CORBIN MOTOR VEHICLE 
CORPORATION | 


Member ion Licensed A 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
1888 Broadway, 62d St., New York 


Motor Mart, Boston, Mass. 
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Famous 


ELGIN 


The G. M. WHEELER 
Grade Elgin has long been 
famous for its accuracy and 
reliability. It is now in great 
demand in the new models. 


For those who want a remark- 
ably true watch ata very reason- 
able price the right watch is the 
G. M. WHEELER Grade 


‘Elgin. 


Right in price—within the 
reach of everyone—‘“‘The 
Watch that’s made for the 
majority.” 


Right in style—The new thin 
model in small sizes. 

Right—always right—A won- 
derfully accurate timekeeper, 


and susceptible to extremely 


fine adjustment with the micro- 


| meter regulator. 


Adjusted to temperature. 
| Seventeen jewels. Ask to see 
the G. M. WHEELER grade 


| Elgin. 


ELGINS of equal grade and reasonable 
price for women—desirable new models. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, tll. 


Don’t fail to mention ‘‘The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 
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An Untfailing Source of 
Real Entertainment 
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TART an Edison Phonograph going anywhere and it im- 
mediately becomes the center of interest. As an enter- 
tainer it has no competition—its fund of music, songs, or 

stories is unlimited. With each new record, whether an air 
from the latest musical comedy, a waltz or two-step by band 
or orchestra, a selection from grand opera or a ballad of.long 
ago, the Phonograph becomes a new pleasure. A Phonograph 
in your home means enjoyment for each member of the family 
and for all occasions. Hear it at any Edison store. 

NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 27 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine’’ when writing to advertisers, 
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Get these new September 


EDISON RECORDS 
for your PHONOGRAPH 


EEP in touch with the new songs and music. Enjoy the 

old successes. Laugh at the country’s best fun-makers. 

The best talent in the land is represented in this list of 

new Edison Records for September, on sale August 27th. 
Humorous selections predominate, but they are of a high order; 
just the sort of breezy entertainment the season suggests. Then 
there are songs, waltzes and marches enough to well round out 
the list. Go over these with your dealer and take home the 
ones you like. Then you will hear your Phonograph at its best. 





9626 Comin’ Thro’ the Rye (Humoresque) (Bellstedt) ; : a Edison Concert Band 
9627 Jack and: Jill (George M. Cohan) ‘ ; , : ; Ada Jones 
9628 When the Blue Birds Nest Again, Sweet Nellie Gray 4 . Manuel Romain 
9629 Hungarian Dance, No. 2(Brahms) . E dison Hungarian Orchestra 
9630 Theodore (Vincent Bryan) : : ; ; Edward M. Favor 
9631 Many’s the Time (Rose and Fisher) . ; ; ; f Collins and Harlan 
9632 When Someone Really Cares (Davies and Cahill) : ‘ ; 2 Irving Gillette 
9633 To Your Health ‘‘Gesundheit’’ Waltz (Helf) : : . Edison Military Band 
9634 I’d Rather Two-Step than Waltz, Bill(Burt) . : i . - Billy Murray 

9635 An Amateur Minstrel Rehearsal : : : : . Edison ‘Vaudeville Company 
9636 Just Because I Loved You So (Harris) . i : é ; ; Harry Anthony 
9637 Chopin’s Nocturne No. 2 (Violoncello Solo) a : ‘ ; . Hans Kronold 
9638 I Think I Oughtn’t Ought to Any More . F : : = ; Edward Meeker 
9639 Tell Mother ll Be There . 4 : Edison Mixed Quartette 
9640 Your Lips, Your Eyes, Your Golden Hair (Sturges) ‘ Reinald Werrenrath 
9641 The Magpie and the Parrot (Bendix) “ . Edison Symphony Orchestra 
9642 Brother Noah Gave Out Checks for Rain (Longbrake) ‘ 2 Arthur Collins 
9643 Herman and Minnie (German character sketch). a - Ada Jones and Len Spencer 
9644 A Little Suit of Blue (Chattaway) . : 3 : xu . Byron G. Harlan 
9645 Red Wing Medley (Xylophone) “ 3 ; : x : Albert Benzler 
9646 Everloving Spoony Sam (Fisher and Rice) | - é : = A - Bob Roberts 
9647 Flanagan at the Barber’s (Original) . . Steve Porter 
9648 The Blue Jay and the Thrush saat and whistling duet) (Fulton) “Harlan and Belmont’ 
9649 The 74th Regiment March ° . Edison Military Band 


HE New Puonocram (ready for soil ne 27th) 
explains each new Record in detail. We mail z 
this, together with our. SuppLementaL Cara- 
LocuE and Compiete Carazocur, free, or you can 
get them of your dealer on the date mentioned. 


Edison Records are also made in Bohemian, Chinese, Cuban, French, German, Hebrew, Hungarian, Italian, mine 
Japanese, Mexican, Polish, Russian, Spanish and Swedish. Ask your dealer or write us for a catalogue. a 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 27 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. Z. 


Don't fail to mention “The National Magazine’? when writing to advertisers. 
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Does the dealer know better 
than you what you need 
in your home? 


If not, you owe it as a duty to yourself 
to insist on getting what you ask for 
when you try to buy an advertised 
article. You are attracted by the ad- 
vertisement in this magazine; you read 
it and make up your mind that the 
goods advertised are what you want. 
You enter a store to make your pur- 
chase. Be true to your conviction and 


get what you ask for 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 
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tusty loo ing. 


If ycur dealer ofers you a substi‘ute, say to him: 
Trade with the dealer who gives you what you ask for. 
Write for beautiful illustrated booklet and interesting color card. FREE for the asking. 





If building,write for our complete 
Finishing Specifications. hey 
will be mailed free. Our Archi- 
tectural Green Label Varnishes 
are of the highest quality. 











Don't fail to mention 


REG. U 








947 Rockefeiler Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


“The National Magazine” 


AP, 


A HIGH GRADE 
VARNISHG 


PAT. OFF. 


YES—IT’S JAP-A-LAC! 
There is only one JAP-A-LAC—it is put up in Green La- 
beled cans and is easily distinguished by the trade-marked name. 


There a-e 16 beautiful colors, for refinishing everything about the home, from cellar to garret. 
All artic'es of wood or metal should be JAP-A-LAC-ED as soon as they become scuffed or 


Fioors, Int rior Woodwork, Weather-Beaten Doors, Chairs, Tables, Andi ons, Gas Fixtures and 
a thousand other things can b= kept looking like new by the use of JAP-A-LAC, 

Get a can today, of any color you desire, and prove to yourself the wonderful results it produces. 
For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. All sizes from 15c to $2.59 
A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE 
"No, thank you; I want what I asked for. 





IRON” C 


AND STAIN 
COMBINED 















Good bye." 





That's JAP-A-LAC. 










If YOUR dealer does not keep JAP- 
A-LAC, send us his name and 10¢ 
(exeept fur Gold which is 25c) te 
cover cost of mailing, and we will 
send FREE Sample, (quarter pint 
ean) to any point in the U. 8. | 











when writing to advertisers. 
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GRAY MOTORS = 


Pp Complete Outfit 
Suitable for 18 to 25 foot boats—6 H. P. Engine 
amen equipped shaft, wheel, or v4 


coil, switch, muffler, wire—everythin; 
* Te and piping. 
















Guaranteed by 
Responsible 
Firm 









for Catalog 


GRAY MOTORCO. 

















i wu @ 6S 








| Capitalists and small investors looking for a 
safe and sound proposition, should invest in 
Gary acres, subdivision or manufacturing 
sites. By investing here now, there are 


great opportunities offered. -. 2. 0. 








SEE OR CORRESPOND WITH 


P ERRY ULRICH, 108 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


 6Newfngland 
ONDS. 





























CoNSERVATORY 



















J 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 
The largest and best equipped school of music in 
America, Fy meh ay any ct cena music 
The standard for sixty years. centre, Affords pupils the environment and atmos- 
. . . : here sq necessary to a musical education. 
Immediately relieves sprains, bruises, ” Every department under specia] masters. 
burns,. cuts, scalds, skin irritations, etc. PR in 3, Eoncerts, Recitals and an ‘ammectations = - 
Refuse all substitutes. The genuine et aa 
is sold only in original sealed bottles, Graduates are much in demand as teachers and 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agents, New York musicians. A aumber of Free Violin Scholarships available for 1907. 
l RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 
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no more a sign of authorship 


THE PAUL E.WIRT 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


does not leak or soil the fingers. Smooth writing, 
free flowing. The original fountain pen, best by 
test of 25 years. 


ALWAYS READY. ALWAYS WRITES. 


Over 100 styles, among them your style. Sold 
by best dealers. Take no substitute. Send 
for fully illustrated catalogue and price list. 


ea, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


| 
| 




















The Greatest of Musical Inventions—the Two-Horn 


UPLEX 


PHONOGRAPH 


FREE TRIAL 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 


T is the phonograph 
that gives you all the 
sound vibrations. It 


Each horn is 30 in. long with 17 in. bell. 
Cabinet 18 in. x 14 in. x 10inm 


Freight Prepaid 


Seven Days’ Free Trial 


We allow seven days’ free trial in your own home 
n which to decide whether you wish to keep it. If 
he machine does not make good our eve’ raga ie en 


has not only two 
horns, but two vibrating 
diaphragms in sound 
box. Other phonographs 
have one diaphgram and 
one horn. The Duplex 
gets all the volume of 
music; other phono- 
graphs get the half. 
The Duplex gives youa 


better tone — clearer, 1 tisfaction—just send it We'll 
sweeter, more like the Sit freight chetges both tg sieving 
original. Our 
FREE All the Latest Improvements . 
Cc t 1 ba Dan te cuntaped _ s spoortonien, a on 
relieves the record of a) e destructive work of pro; in 
ata ogue the reproducer across its surface. The needle point te held 


will explain fully the su- in continuous contact with the inner (which is more accurate) wall of the 
eriority of The Duplex. sound wave groove, thus reproducing more perfectly whatever music was 
Bon’ ’t allow any one to persuade you to buy any other make without put into the record when it was m 


le. 
first sending for our catalogu: The Duplex has a — by which the diay of the reproducer upon 





the record may be regulated to suit the of the occasion, thus great! 
Save all the Dealers’ 70% Profits reserving the life and durability of the records. These are etebosive 
The Duplex is not sold by dealers or in stores, — are Actual Manus Petares of the Duplex and can not be had on any other m phono- 
facturers, not jobbers, and oy! only direct from to the user, graph. Plays all sizes and makes of disc records. 
al. rofits. That is Pog we are able to mante 
faeture and delfser the best phonograph made for less than one-third what Our Free Catalogue explains everything 


dealers ask for other makes not as good. 


DUPLEX PHONOGRAPH Co., 187 Patterson St.. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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UPRIGHT PIANO 


is a remarkable example of the artistic in 
tone, combined with the beauty in cas- 
ing. This picno is especially appreciated 
by those who desire to harmonize the 
furnishings of their parlors or music rooms. 


We Challenge Comparisons 


During fifty-six years the Vose Piano 
has been purchased for use in nearly 
60,000 homes and its popularity is at- 
tested by the continually increasing de- 
mand for home use. 

We make a liberal allowance for old 
instruments and, if desired, offer liberal 
arrangements for deferred payments, and 
deliver piano at your home. 

Send for catalogue 


VOSe & SONS PIANO CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 














Clean Hands 


for everyone, no matter what the 
2ccupation, by using 


BAILEY 'S RUBBER 


TOILET BR U.SH 
PAT.JUNE 4, 89. 





Price 25 ets. am. For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. 
Mailed on receipt of price. AGENTS WANTED. 


Bailey’s 
Won't Slip 
TIP 


This s won't slip on ANY 
SURFACE, en smooth ice, 
or mar the most highly pol- 
ished floor. Made in five 
sizes, internal diameter: 


No.17, - - S% inch 
No.18, - = inch 
No.19, - - % inch 
No. 20, - + 1—inch 
No. 21, - 13¢ inch 


Mailed upon receipt of price. 
30c per pair. 












Baby's Teeth 


cuc without irritation. 
The flat-ended teeth expand the 


ums, keeping them soft. Com-¥ 
orts and amuses the child—pre- 
venting convulsions and cholera 
infantum. Mailed for price, _1Oec. 


PAT. APPLIED FOR 


BAILEY'S RUBBER 
»& TOOTH BRUSH. 


Cleans ine teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel without 
injury. Never irritates the gums. Can be used with any 
tooth-wash or powder. Ideal for children’s use No bristles 
Te an out. No. 1, 25e; No. 2, 35e. Mailed on receipt 





Longevity is promoted by 
friction; declining energy 
and decay follow, decreas- 


Sg atHian Fy 
.® ES 
. ing circulation. 


vit : Bailey’s 
fee Rubber Bath 
PRICE $150 [Me Flesh Brush 
ie - Se by its healthy, urgent ac- 
eck, = Rae 
EERE It quickens the circuiati 
NEMO caMcrymes Ljucens the creulation 
é brush used il 
delightful OM bt J an 
Sent on reccipt of price, 
¢. J. BAILEY & CO. 


Brus | 
rHE BLOOD 
and 
thn opens the pores and 
blood s«nd- to the surface. 
through the body. The 
treatmnt. Size 3x 5 in, 
22 Boylston St. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Don’t Leave Comfort, Convenicnce 
and Order at Home 


when you travel. Take them along by packing your 
clothes in a 


STALLMAN 
DRESSER TRUNK 


Built like a dresser. Bveryining ou want when and 
where was want it, KEE RMENTS IN PER- 
FLCT CONDITION. Simplifies packing and unpack- 


ing; pA repacking. Strongest, roomiest, most 
convenient trunk made, and costs no more than the 
ordinary style. Sent ‘C. O. D.; senege examina- 
tion. Send Sent: pl for booklet. 


F. A. STALLMAN 
45 West Spring Street COLUMBUS, Ohio 























Dr. MILES” 
Anti Pain Pills 


Cure HEADACHE 


And all Pain. 










25 DOSES 
25 CENTS. 


Never Sold in Bulk. 


‘Of These Little Tablets 
- AND THE PAIN IS GONE 














SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
SEND POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE 


MILES MEDICAL CO., 








Elkhart, Ind. 





For 
Mother and Baby 

At that anxious period before and imme- 
diately after baby is born, when the mother 
must bear a double burden, it is vitally 
important that she take on double strength. 
Nourishing and strengthening food must 
be provided in plenty for both mother and 
child, while for the mother herself there 
comes a time of suffering, the dread and 
realism of which will be greatly lessened if 
she will steadily prepare the way by the 
liberal use of 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


This rich, wholesome food, combining the 
nutritive ‘and tonic properties of malt and 
hops in palatable and predigested form, is 
welcomed by the weakest stomach and 
quickly assimilated by the system. It 
gives strength to the muscles, revitalizes 
the blood, and furnishes nourishment in 
abundance for the growing child, at the 
same time it calms the nerves, inducin 
prest. refreshing sleep for mother an 
babe, thus seenee strength, vigor and 
health to both 


he Best Tonic 
isa strengthening and palatable food for 
the convaiescent. Quickly restores the 
shattered nervous system and acts as a 
tonic for the weak, worn-out and over- 
worked. It aids digestion and is a quick 
relief far dyspepsia. 


For Sale at ail Leading Dru 
Insist upon the Origina 
Guaranteed under the National Pure Food: Law 
U. S. Serial No. 1921 


Free Picture and Book 


Send us your name on a postal for our interesting book- 


” 


let and “Baby's First Adventure,’ a beautiful picture of 
baby life. Both FREE. Address 


Pabst Extract Dept.28 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PAID UP AND NON-ASSESSABLE 


That exactly describes your Investment in 


Maxwell” 
ids) XDLE, 
12-44 if. P. Tourabout. $828 AUTOMOBILE 


OMPARATIVE records prove that it costs less to keep a MAXWELL running year in and year out than any 
other motor car. Is anything more vital toevery automobile owner than keeping down expenses? F 
I want to impress upon you that all unnecessary weight has been eliminated from the MAXWELL. The 
MAXWELL has been “ boiled down” so to speak. It has been simplified and refined to such a degree of perfection 
that a large repair billanda MAXWELL are total strangers. : ; 
just take that MAXWELL, for instance, that completed the Glidden Tour of 1907, after having gone success- 
fully through the tours of 1903 and 1906. {That old war-horse has run over 60,000 miles and is still running as perfectly 
as when it left the factory over three years ago. 





Write Dcpt. 61 for a complete Maxwell Catalogue. A letter addressed to me 
personally will insure you a demonstration by that Maxwell dealer nearest to you. 


(Bony Bn 


President Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. 
Members A. M.C. M. A. 


35 White Avenue, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


Main Plant, Tarrytown, N.Y. Factories, Chieago, Ill.; Pawtucket, BR. I 





= oe 


DEALERS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 16-20 H.P Touring Car. $1,450 




















-- A PIANO .. 
PIANO PLAYER 


HOW TO GET IT 


Write us a letter stating that you are interested and desire particulars and 


= 


FREE 
COST 





we will send you our plan. 

Absolutely no expense to you —just a little spare time, that’s all. 

One of the leading manufacturers of these articles has arranged to supply 
us with a very limited supply owing to the regular and constant demand from 


their branch offices, and we urge that you write today, seizing this rare opportu- 
nity before it departs. 


7 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY 
Suite 2239 209 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SPORT IN 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The lover of big game hunting is never disappointed with his 
visit to British Columbia. 


BEAR, PANTHER, ELK, GOAT, 





are obtained in various parts of this wonderful Province. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA is indeed the Sportsmen's Paradise. 


Write for copy of ‘‘ Fishing and Shooting.” 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


ROBT. KERR, Passenger Traffic Manager, MONTREAL. 
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Do You Want the Best? 
Stoves and Ranges 
Garlan Gas Ranges and Heaters 


THE WORLD’S BEST 
35 Years the Standard 


Sold by all First-Class Dealers Everywhere. 
Ranges furnished with the Garland Oven Heat Indicator. Booklets free by mail. 
THE MICHIGAN STOVE COMPANY, 


as Stov R : 
Detroit,Mich, 147s¢8! Makers of Stoves and Ranges =— Chicago, Il. 








DOUBLE BARREL HAMMERLESS 


we furnish this genuine New England 12-gauge Double Barrel 
FOR $8.95 } oe neo loss din ee * ie same gun that 
is’ ere & 
all we have on hand, w: be, cleced om 
2,812 ‘GUNS 5 heretofore unheard of pr 

clos: Pout price on these guns 

$10.95 with genuine imported twist AW 4 $312. with 
genuine imp .ted Damascus barre! “ag 

ordering be sure to me — a cwanted. 











system, a Bi | 
breech, fancy ma 
rib, extension rib, 
double bolt actio' = 
high grade full c: 
~ ——— and finished 
This is a enuine New E nd hammeriess Souble barrel 12-gauge breech load! x 
GUN ia pxb ~ slanbe its ps the "hemmnteat ae AND NOt AV HAMMER safety, fancy full , A pistol grip, wal- 
ou are fam’ with er a u erless ’ 4 
use IS WORTH TWICE AS MUCH AS A me ra UN.” 5 nut stock, walnut checkered fancy fore end. 


THE CELEBRATED A. J. AUBREY HAMMERLESS DOUBLE BARREL BREECH LOADING SHOT- 
ey 858 BUYS THIS, ¢ GUN, guaranteed one of the highest grade “47 made in America, the equal of any -hammerless 
double barrel gun you can buy anvwhere for $30.00: m factory at Meriden, Connecticut, and 

\ guaranteed the safest, best bol od, bs ndsomest, best proportioned and strongest shooting gun made in America. 
12-gauge, — rmory steel barrels, reinforced at breech, taper cho ke bored for ag ong 

or black powder, extension rib, quadruple automatic locking device, locking the rib to the 

quadruple bolt ‘and’ locking action, full plate locks, top snap break, finest automatic 

safety, interchangeable parts, the greatest gun value ever offered; worth twice as much 
as any gun you can buy elsewhere at double our price; has selected walnut stock, full 

i eckered, full pistol grip, a 5 checkered Sind full La A ee end, every up- 
. date feature, eve le modem 
improvement of every ot ‘gt 
Sele kine he Tat, c ities ty) 









ev other high 
the Saat of none. 





PAT APPLIED E FOR 


SSS E OFFER. S¢2‘e 
WE FURNISH ‘2 = OUR GREAT FREE OFFER. wick 


hammerless double barrel breech loading shot Se months, enclose our special price, or, if you prefer, 

—— Armo: se barrels for $13.85, or wit thee eet = enclose only $1.00, in which case we will send the 

est. grade &, fenula ported + -t full finished t gun to you by express C. O. D. subject to exami- 

rels for — or with extra h ¢ Grade genuine “Liege — You can examine it at your nearest ex- 
ce, and if found perfec’ 


two-blade Damascus barrels for 


offi tly satisfactory 
then pay the express agent our special price and harges, less the $1.00 sent with, your order, and if you order one of the Aubrey 
guns you can use it three a “y ten which time vou can put It to a possible test, and if you do not consider it the highest, 

= you have ever seen or u: vend worth at least twice as much as any double hammerless gun you coulc hg f elsewhere at double 


special price, you can A the gun to us at any time within three months, and we will immediatel rm your money, togethi 
with -4 ex charges you may have paid; or if you order the New England’ gun at $8.95, $10.95 or 312. 95, you can give it thirty 
days’ trial, during which time you can put it we every test, and if for any reason you are not pertectiy satisfied with your [ante yt 
1 you have gotten double the value any could have — elsewhere, 2 you can return the gun to us at our —— 
) any enn setuen Fag fy 2 together wit! express ¢ ay may have og If you send the full amount th your ur order 





zg" 


he extra express . r Tor returnin the O. D. money 
OUR FREE C CATALOGUE OFFER. | don’t color one of these ~ A by our sPecial offer price don't fail to write 
s for’ our latest free Gun Catalogue. LEither c is ad o' and send to us or on a 
card or in a letter say, “Send me your free Catalogue,” and our latest Gun Catalogue, wt *y verything in shotguns, 


Pines. revolvers, ammunition and sporting goods ay all kinds at about yg the price charged others, free offers, new propositions, 
heretofore unheard of privit eges, advantages SE AR known, will_go ‘ou by return Af postpaid, free; so if you don’t order 


ur latent Fee Gus Cate “ae: SEARS, ROE! UCK & CO., Chicago 
in DON’T PAY TWO PRICES 
2 FOR STOVES AND RANGES GAR Well located Business and Resi- 


Order direct from our Stove Factory and save dence Lots scattered thro 
? mor} dealers’ profits. | HOOSIER Stoves whole of Gary Tomita. Fine 
and Ranges are the Stith Wee!) == 
Fuel savers and easy bakers. Sold on | Acre Tracts for Subdividing (send for map showing 
a — oo We pay i freight. locations). 
arantee ‘wo years. Our arge ilu 
trated catalog gives ‘descriptions, prices, ete. ‘ APPERSON & VALLETTE 
Write for our catalog. 8: Dearborn Street 10th Ave. and Broadway 


HOOSIER STOVE CO., CHICAGO GARY, IND. 
“Lloosier” Steel Raoge © Factory 251 StateSt. + MARION, INDIANA 















| 
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the Kitchen ana 
Hand Soap 


The Best Soap Ever Introduced 


 eRBE viARK 
For cleansing and polishing Tin, Co Brass 
and ail Metals. For cleansing goal aaneeing Paint 


It Has No Equal in the Market 


For removing Tar, Pitch, Cement, Varnish, Paint, 

Axle Grease, Dlacking and all impurities from the 

hands, it is unequalled, leaving the skin soft, white 

and smooth. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
For sale by all grocers. 


CHAS. F. BATES & CO., 
Proprietors and Manufacturers 

' 123 OLIVER ST. BOSTON 

Factory, Wollaston, Mass. ‘3 








INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST 
DELICATE SKIN 


UNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 


ha COMPO! 
spilled on the back of the hand, and on w.shirg afterward 1 
was discovered that the hair was ecompletciv removed, | 
named the now discovery MODENE. It is rbsulute'y harmiess, 
but works sure results. Apply for a few mi: utes ard the h 
disappears as if by magic. It Cannot Fall, 14 the growth be light, 
one application will remove it; the heavy growth, such as the 
beard or growth on moles, may require two o» more a —— 
and without siightest injury or unpleasant feeling when appl 
or ever afterward. 

Modene supercedes Electrolysis. 


Used by people of ded by all whe have 





t. and r 
tested iis merits, 
Modene sent by maii, i) safety-mailing cases (securely 
sealed) on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send money by 
letter, with your full address written plainly. Postage- 
stamps taken. 

LO: AL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED. 
MODENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 213, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. 

GE” We offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 

















First $1.00 Box for C 


OX-BLOOD 
TABLETS 


FOR 


Se «=—s Thin People 


Cure for RHEUMATISM, NERVOUSNESS and INDIGESTION. 


The greatest fiesh producer of the age. 
Rounds out the figure and gives ester to the whole 
system. Creates new energy. Strengthens the nerves. 

estores the healthy complexion of youth and makes 
life worth living. “Thin people gain 10 pounds a 
month. Ox-Blood Tablets have been advertised in the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE for the last five years. Thou- 
sands have been cured by them. You have probably 
read this “ad” every month a that Veo |and are 
still in poor health. We have heretofore given out 
free samples. Little is gained from using samples. 
We know that a full box will be of great benefit to any 
one who is in poor health cr who wishes to gain in 
flesh. On peony of 25 cents in stamps we will send by 
mail in PLAIN. SEALED PACKAGE one regular 
sized $1.00 box of thetablets. This offer is only for the 
first box and to those who have never tried the tablets. 


W. A. HENDERSON DRUG CO., 
220 16th Street Clarinda, Iowa 
































AGENTS WANTED 


FOR THE 


National Magazine 
and BOOK 


Heart Throbs 














| Liberal commissions; and a good opportunity for | 
' every hustler. Write today for full particulars | 





Caapete Pususaine Co., Lta. 
44 Dorchester Ave. :: Boston, Mass. 


SAVE HALF YOUR FUEL ; 




















Don’t fail to mention “The National 


BY USING THE 

ROCHESTER RADIATOR  |\'ss:00 to 

Fits any Stove or Furnace, $12.00 
Guaranteed todo all we claim or money ||—————— 
refunded. For hard or 

Write for booklet on heating homes, || soft coal, 
Rochester Radiator Co., wood or gas. 
29 Furnace St., Rochester, N, ¥, (4——-_—_ 




















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





| Three lines $3.00. Additional lines $1.00 per line. Count nine words for a line. | 














AGENTS WANTED a 


SALESMAN: With. ability to earn $5.00 a day or better. Men 
or women. Position permanent. Commence now. No ex- 
perience Eyguired. Outfit free. -No, trifilers need app T- 
ST NATIONAL NURSERIES, Rochester, 


Address CHAPPLE PUBLISH- 








TO eu. “HEART THRONE 
iG CO., Ltd., Boston, Mass. 


FOR THE sass: MAGAZINE. 
“‘Hustier’s Prizes. 


AGENTS WANTED to represent old established Mail Order sous. 
Over one thousand eg sellin | —___ ties. From $5 to $10 
BE day easily made: costly outfit 
EORGE A. PARKER, Dept. 12, 720 Chestant St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SELL THE ig STEEL PENS IN THE ee P.. 
100 per c Sample card 10 cents. Box 75 ¢ 
STANDARD STEEL PEN WORKS, New Britain, 





Write today for terms and 








Soren 


_ ticut. 


FOR SALE 


$2. s0 FOR ha oh CASE FLY ROD—six piece, nicke! plated mount- 

ings. tt bamboo very closely wound with silx. A big value 
and —, “retunded if not satisfactory. Sent prepaid on receipt 
of price. M. F. SULLIVAN, 273 West 5th St., So. boston, Mass. 


POCKET TOOL KIT—A regular Jock ate also extra blades 
file, screwdriver, reamer, saw, chisel. in handsome leather 
case. Postpaid money back 
NK F. PRESCO 


STEEL LAUNCH—As fine a little twenty-foot launch as ever 
— the waters of Lake Superior. Built of steel. High 
8 Address Kirk L. Miles, Ashland, “Wisconsin. 


TWLLVE-ROOM DWELLING for sale in Newton Highlands Mass., 
one of the prettiest suburbs of Boston. In a delightful neigh- 
borhood. All modern conveniences and a beautiful site. Seven 
minutes from steam cars. Four minutes from three electric lines, 
Price $8,000. Address “B,”’ care National Magazine, Boston. 








wakenty $2.00 
tT, 97 Water St., Boston. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MEN OF BUSINESS interested in a new field for ng. Well money, 
will find in our proposition what they are ase ose e hy a 
New Plan in the Mail Order Line that will please t ing a 
good investment with large pro — 
A Fortune for the = t pers 
* Alden 


Co., 
7 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


QUARTER SECTION OF MINERAL LAND nine miles from Little 
Rock, Arkansas, on the line of qouper development. Copper 
has been found on the land. Will be pleased to negotiate with 
someone who can develop the property. Address; 
J. C., care Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock, ‘Arkansas. 


START A MAIL ORDER BUSINESS; we furnish everything nec- 
d peed: new plan, sccess cer- 











A ye ot oh SUMMER COTTAGE on Madeline Is!and, 
rior, Six rooms and screened por all around; 
round; ice-house and good doc’ $1,000 buys it. 
xuy M. Burnham, Ashland, Wisiece’ 


FREIGHT SHIPPING 


REDUCED RATES on shipments of household goods to and from 
the West in through cars. Bekins ee in Los Angeles, 


— 
ve 
ini ° En- 
quire of 














San Francisco, Oak:and, etc. Write for d FREE maps of 
above cities. KINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING co, 
533 First National Bank Building, Chicago 
“TRADE-MARKS REGISTERED.” Our book for Inventors 
mailed on request. BEELER & ROBB, Patent rade- 


Mark Lawyers, 99-101 Baltic Bidg., Washington, D. C. 








HAVE 300 ACRES heavily timbered and adjacent to railroad and 
saw mills in oe are, Maine. Want practical mill- 

man for customer or part 
CHASE E. FOGG, Readfield, Me. 


MONEY WANTED 


$3000 at 5 eed gent 
be secu: 
section of Bawvee, Colo. 


TYPEWRITERS 


SAVE YOUR TYPEWRITERS. Try our Backing Sheets, a com- 
position of linen, oe and paper; gives = touch, deadens 








uarterly desired for one or three years; wi! 
firs’ ay on = of 48 lots in best eridcatial 
A. H. Packard, Montclair, Colorado. 








sound, improves letters, saves type and etc. x4 for mple 
and our large Tilustrated ¢ Catalo; et Gace Sekt 2 
THE 3 Ane AN SUPPLY. COn “9 


tail at wholesale prices. 
8 E. Long St., Cohmnbis Ol 





TYPEWRITER—Absolutely new, ht from factory, never opened, 





the light-running Fox. Will sold cheap. Address ‘‘D,’ 
8 Greenville Street, Roxbury, . 
CHICAGO TYPEWRITER—Regularly sold for $25. 


Have two 
on hand : 


which we will sell at 20 per cent. discount. 
Address ‘‘C,” . 


National Magazine, Boston, Mass. 


HOUSEHOLD NEEDS 


RED CEDAR CHESTS AND BOX COUCHES offer best and cheap- 
sana al rotection for furs and woolens against moths and damp- 
poe! on approval freights prepaid, from factory to home. 
Write for booklet and prices. 
PIEDMONT FURNITURE co., Dept. 84, Statesville, N. C. 


mad gt BOSTON POLISH _is the best finish made for floors 

interior woodwork. Not ay will not scratch or 

deface’ Mike shellac or varnish. Send for free klet. For sale 
dealers in Paints, Hardware and House Furnishings. 

HE THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 356 Atlantic Avc., Boston, Mass. 


“WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY 


SENT FREE TO INFENDING Buvees ow new catalogue 500 
30,000 .000 ite’ 

















pages, 30, engravings, 100. , Jewelry, ee niger 
Watches, ‘Silverware, Clocks, Optical and "Musical ‘Goods, ete 
Oe ee — recor Fine eesnos, guaran ten years, only 


ite today for the ee book of the Foremost Concern 
of its Kind 1 in the world. S. F. MYERS CO., S. F. Myers Bidg., 
47-49 Maiden Lane, Desk N, New" York. 





|[Rich, Oriental Silk 
Kanone F REE! 


Ladies who see this advertisement: You 
know that Oriental Kimonos are always in 
season. You wish to have one of these dainty 
garments—house dress which can be worn 
on all occasions with up-to-date-ness and at- 
tractiveness. Will you order one for your 
wardrobe at following special prices, which 








include my OFFER TO GIVE YOU ONE 
FREE soon after you have ordered yours? 
* Full length, usual price $13. 
No. 1 { Short 6.00 5 
a F | ” ” ” 5 ” 5 
No. 2 { Lal ” ” ” a ” 3 





My Kimonos are real Japanese in effect, 
etc., and not alone in name. Some of the 
prettiest floral designs or figured effects 
for the main part, and satin border of a 
harmonizing shade down the front. Colors 
come in varieties of old rose, lavender 
and red, with a ribbon border, etc. ALL 
READY MADE TO _ PLEASE you. 
Samples of silk sent if required, upon 
receipt of order, before shipping Kimonos. 
ORDER URS at once and secure 
the FREE OFFER also. Send postal 
order or draft with order. 


DAVID R. PENN 
Importer and Manufacturer. 
5939 Penn Avenue (near Highland) 
East Liberty PITTSBURG, PA. 

















DEPARTMENT OF PROGRESSIVE ADVERTISERS 


MENNENS 


TOOTH PASTE “ «- BORATED TALCUM 


weer “MM TOILET POWDER 


Péarly White and Sound 


REMOVES TARTAR 
PRESERVES THE GUMS 


ENGLAND'S FAVORITE 
DENTIFRICE 
100 Years in Use 
Imparts a delicate 
fragrance to the breath 
Contains the most 
valuable vegetable anti- 


septics for cleansing the 
mouth 














Sold in Pots and Tubes 


SOLE IMPORTING AGENTS 


FR. ARNOLD & CO., New York MARSHALL FIELD & CO, Chicago 





Hall’s Hair Renewer has been sold for over sixty years, yet we have just changed the formula, the style of bottle, 
and the manner of packing. As made today from our ‘‘revised formula’’ it consists of—Glycerin, Capsicum, Bay 
Rum, Sulphur, Tea, Rosemary Leaves, Boro-glycerin, Alcohol; all accurately combined and delicately perfumed. 
Falling Hair. Hall’s Hair Renewer, “revised formula,” is as perfect a specific for falling hair as can possibly be made, 
Dandruff. The formation of dandruff is quickly stopped, and the scalp is made perfectly healthy. : 

A Hair Tonic A_ Hair Dressing Prevents Premature Gray Hair Promotes the Growth of Hair 
Ask your druggist for “the new kind” 
Does not stain or change the color of the hair, even to the slightest degree. 
B. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


Pon’t fall to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 





DEPARTMENT OF PROGRESSIVE ADVERTISERS 

















MANAFACTURE 
For Canada West 














ESTERN CANADA is importing nearly all she 

uses from the south and east. She needs man- 
ufactories to maintain the prosperity she is now enjoying. Railway and steamship 
companies have made a nerve center for inward and outward commerce at the 
head of the Great Lakes at : 


Fort William, Canada 


Fort William is now recognized as a manufacturing center of importance. 
Milling, stove manufacturing, the making of car wheels, iron pipe and castings 
of all kinds is done here, but Fort William is 
destined to do all the manufacturing for Can- 
ada West. Because 

There is 100,000 h. p. electrical energy 
available for manufacturers at low-cost. 

Coal can be unloaded from the boats at 
a cost under that of many points in the east. 

Fort William has the finest and safest 
natural harbour-on the Great Lakes, with 
level sites for huge manufacturing plants. 

Fort William is the Lake terminus of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, and a divisional point of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, and is also on the line of the Canadian Northern Railway. 

Is in the heart of the rich Lake Superior iron district, from whence man- 
ufacturers will look for their future supply. 

Fort William is the bulk-breaking point for all inward and outward com- 
merce to the Canadian West. 
Keep your eye on Fort William 

Send for maps, booklets and literature compiled 
by this department. Any information gladly given. 








S. M. FisHER, Secretary 


Fort William Industrial Bureau 
- 

















Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazinc’’ when writing to advertisers 














DEPARTMENT OF PROGRESSIVE ADVERTISERS 
, | 


Ought to find its way into the hands of every young man. 


Starting in Life| | Have It Hanay! 


What each calling Bind up cuts, burns, bruises and sprair-s 
































offers ‘ambitious with SULPHO-NAPTHOL solution. It 
boys and young men ll the inf 5 ‘ d 
allays the inflammation, also smarting, an 
By Nathaniel hastens Nature's healing. 
C. Fowler, Jr. 
~ i) 
With the co-operation 3 CABOT'S 
of nearly 100 repre- OF lie of 
sentative men in all = Gill 07 dp! , 
— of life. 2, . 
Te Physeien, he ing 4 De. 
partment Store, e Archi- 
tect, The Manufacturer, The Should be freely used about all sources 
Agriculturist, The Salesman, f d . d ff : be 
The Literateur, The Book- of decaying matter and = olfensive crs, 
Stenogapher, Lgmyes, The cesspools, sewers, drainage pipes, sinks, etc. 
sii a i i The ott Railroad, The Artis, A little in solution works wonders ard 
e Banker, e usician, erchant, e Army, e costs but a trifle. 


Navy, The Clergyman, The Street Railroad, The Teacher, The 
Storekeeper, The Journalist, The Advertising Man, Public 
Service, Civil Service Examinations, The Sailor, The Inventor, At Drug Stores and Groceries 
The Skilled Mechanic, Experts and Specialists, Business vs. 25 k b it tala 
Profession, Wholesale vs. Retail, Education of Boys. RCEMS_PACKREO DY BEAU, POSEDE: 

Each chapter is covered both subjectively and objectively— Smaller bottle, enough for fair trial, 10c. 
what the boys must be like to succeed but points out the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each calling. 


With 33 illustrations by Charles Copeland. 441 pages. SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY 
Bound in cloth. Price $1.50 postpaid. 
Given to anyone sending us three new subscriptions for one year. 1 Haymarket Square, Boston, Mass. 











NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Boston, Mass. 

















If it be an Emerson- 


q Many a home would gain in cheerfulness and be more attractive to the individual 
members if tlie sweet-toned Emerson Piano were installed within. 

q “There’s a tie that binds” in the influence of in Emerson Piano, ‘with its mellow, 
singing tones. Why not let the “Old Home 
Week” spirit intensify the desire to make 
and keep the home life happier? 


















Every Emerson Piano carries a 
Certificate of Guaranteed Durability 
for Five Years. 

Your absolute satisfaction is thus 
assurcd. 





















@ As to prices and terms they will be 
made reasonable no matter where you live. 
Write for Catalogue and full description of 
Sty'e 42 here shown, and other grades, 
including our New SHort GrRanp. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY . 


560 Harrison Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 












Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers, 





Lest You Forget — “ORDER “HEART THROBS', TODAY“—She Says So _ 








Books as Premiums 








ANY OF THE BOOKS IN THE FOLLOWING LISTS GIVEN AS PREMIUMS 
OR SENT POSTPAID UPON RECEIPT OF THE SPECIAL PRICE QUOTED 


Booksin / No. 1. National Magazine and one book................ $2.25 
ay No. 2. National Magazine and five books ..,..... -akece< 1; 
4 No. 3. National Magazine and ten books ............... 11.00 


Or, one book for three new subscribers; two books for five new subscribers; 
five books for ten new subscribers 


Books in / No. 1. National Magazine and one book.... .........:.. $1.80 
ae No. 2. National Magazine and five books................ 4-50 
232 No. 3. National Magazine and ten books................ 7.50 


Or, one book for two new subscribers; three books for five new subscribers; 
seven books for ten new subscribers 


Books in / No. 1. National Magazine and one book................. $1.70 
Class C No. 2. National Magazine and five books................ 3.90 
Re No. 3. National Magazine and ten books................ 6.50 


Or, two books for two new subscribers; six books for five new subscribers; 
thirteen books for ten new subscribers 


Books in / No. 1. National Magazine and one book................. $1.50 
Class D No. 2. National Magazine and five books ......... ...... 3.25 
~tass =~ \ No. 3. National Magazine and ten books ................ 5.25 


Or, thre« books for two subscribers; seven books for five new subscribers; 
fifteen books for ten new subscribers 





CLASS A 
$1.50 Books— Our Special Price, $1.25 postpaid 


Tue BELLE OF THE BLUE Grass Country...H. D. Pittman THis Was A MAN................-- Hattie Horner Louthan 
A WILDERNESS CRY.................- eorge Edward Day YARB AND CRETINE.............. Dr. George B. H. Swayze 
Re eee eee Harney Rennolds Fires oF DESIRE.............. Lawrence Rogers Mansfield 
OE SE ee Louise M. Hopkins pe GOULD FIARMON, ... 5. 66. csescccceed George S. Kimball 
eS erry James Ball Naylor ORDS OF THE SoiL..Lydia A. Jocelyn and Nathan J. Cuffee 
THE UNTAMED PHILOSOPHER............ Frank W. Harlings DWE, CAR a oo cp nessun oS sins ade neasect an Charles S. Coon 
Jl eee eee seed Rodney HIGHLAND MARY.............-.cceeee- Clayton M. Legge 
Malp OF THE MOHAWK..........----+--+ Frederick A. Ray THE MAN FROM MAINE.............. Frank Carlos Griffith 
In TUE SHOE STRING COUNTRY Frederick Chamberlin . ANDE TEMBATH...............-.eeeeeee Matt. Stan. Kemp 





CLASS B 


These are books which retail at from $1.00 to $1.50 each 


Our Special Price, 90 cents each, postpaid 













Tre LapRt OF SCAGIRET, 2.003 0256005 csenus rs erton Castle © Wira Hoops or STEEL................ Florence Finch Kelly 
GS eae oa Major ‘THE PHILADELPHIANS.................. Katharine Bingham 
THE MASTER MUMMER.............. E. ee penheim MMI, ss Sic BELG NES se vlccddah ot ebunelst, MASEE Robert Barr 
ce Sf Se ery Sheppard Stevens THE CASTLE OF TWILIGHT... .Margaret Horton Potter 
ee OS eS Saree ree uy Boothby ‘ane Casriz Imt:........... ....Stanley Weyman 
TRISTRAM OF BLENT........ -Anthony Ho THE ADVENTURES OF GERARD. ..A. Conan Doyle 
EN SPRRONUE «05 coo bad Siccvvcseseawks John Oliver Hobbs Tue Leoparp’s Spots........ Thomas Dixon Jr. 
THE ProuD PRINCB.........2..-00- Justin Huntly McCarthy Jb SE ee eens ...-Irving Bacheller 
Te SURES OU DEE... ss v'cveeccoccuds F. Marion Crawford THE Lonc STRAIGHT ROAD..............--- George Horton 
THe Two VANREVEIS.......60..cccccass Booth Tarkington ee eS aaa Harry Harland 
Bouse Monraen FAasues: ...<. 2.2... cveseo.sse George Ade Tue Heart’s HicHwAy.................. Mary _ 
THE Mains OF PARADISE..........--- PMI, MUNN 55s oss ain oc 5a 0:5 dw 0's 0000s Swabosenmcumongee j. J, 

THE RRADOW OF VICTORY. 2:4 05.03. 550 coinceciese Beymee meen 6 - TBE UNDER DOG: . .. .... 2.0 cccccceinn F. Hopkinson Smith 
NMI oo oe finn bon 0 Se caw owe cunvccnantec Leo Tolstoli THe One WOMAN.........cccsccccccces Thomas Dixon Jr. 
Mr. DooLey’s PHILOSOPHY..............-2---- F. P. Dunne THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE.................. Ellen Glasgow 
hie J} ere eer Justin Huntly McCarthy PIAGET 00 DEY TIMAGT. nn occnesusseesd ccan Ellis Meredith 
Tue METTLE OF THE PASTURE..........-- James Lane Allen ARMS AND THE WOMAN..............2--00- Harold Macrath 
ROSALYNDE’S LOVERS........ -Maurice Thompson THE REDEMPTION OF Davip Corson..Charles Frederic Goss 
| | SS eee Ethel Watts Mumford (CHE MARRIAGE OF Mr. MERIVALE.......... Cecil Headlam 
Your Unctz Lrw..............%- Charles EE, RU ED is oss cw a as tne ccna Cem ase eiho 4 vse tee Frank Norris 
ROMMS. AND GGRICEL......occcccccdcccsesesesene ameese «= RLCUAMBER,. 6.55 5055 csscsescce Howard Overing Sturgis 


Te ON) DERMOLE. .. sicnncccscescesacdag ‘Arthur Morrison 














She Says So 





Lest You Forget— ‘‘ORDER ‘HEART THROBS’, TODAY’’— 





Books as Premiums 











CLASS C 
These books ordinarily retail at from 75 cents to $1.00 each 


Our Special Price, 70 


An ARTIST In CRIME.... 
SmitH Brunt, U. S. N. 






R. Ottolengui 
W. K. Post 





Lost PROVINCES L. Tracy 
ROSALBA . 6 osc se0e rant Allen 
Eve TRIUMPHANT..... erre de Coulevain 
FAME FORA WOMAN. <nc0cceccvcaceccscccscace C. Metcalfe 
Tue ADVENTURES OF HARRY ~~ yam Strange 
ASHES OF PMWINE. «oss iccesccsevee V. V. Chambers 
Faozen DOs TALES. .6<425 +0000 Col. William C. Hunter 


ADAM AND EvE; History or Mytus Luther T. Townsend,D.D. 






cents each, postpaid 


ACE BARNABY. 5.0:< Scccccsece 
‘HE Mitt MysTERy.. 
THE Motor PirRAtTE.. 
Tue Kino’s Mirror. 


-.-Henry James Rogers 
-Anna Katherine Green 
G. Sidney Paternoster 
.-Anthony Hope 










INR  ioPscsvccnecenduseuceueciesaceaud Anthony Hope 
MeEtHops or Lapy WALDERHURST. .Frances Hodgson Burnett 
DARREL OF THE BLESSED ISLES..........-.-- Irving Bacheller 


LETTERS AND ADDRESSES OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 

Tue HEAD OF THE FAMILY..........-...-- Alphonse Daudet 
TuHat Arrair Next Door..... Anna Katherine Green 
THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS...Frances Hodgson Burnett 
DIMER pire iwacnscasscereeavecedscechecet yor Susan Warner 





CLASS D 


These books are sold everywhere at from 60 cents to 75 cents each 


Our Special Price, 50 cents each, postpaid 


THE STORY OF KENNETT......-.-2-ee0000 .--Bayard Taylor 
Tue Girt or La Goria. .-Clara Driscoll 
PRES 908... - ccccccas -Joel Chandler Harris 
RUE MUNNEUR «scans bnacescocuecieesedcanie Sidney McCall 
From KinGpoM 10 COLONY.......0csse0e-- Mary Devereux 
Tue SHADOW OF THE CEAR. . 6 6ss ciesescasacse John Carling 
ee err rr Maud Wilder Goodwin 
A DREAM OF A THRONE........220005 Chas. Fleming Embree 
WEREOUT TIDGMA sc onncccsctcetcencees Henryk Sienkiewicz 
A DETACHED PIBATR. os os seccvieccsscanesee Helen Milecete 
ee rrr er Julia Fletcher 
A DAUGHTER OF NEW FRANCE....... Mary Catherine Crowley 
Tue Love LETTERS OF A KING........- Richard La Gallienne 
A Maw or Bar HarRsor..............-- Henrietta G. Rowe 
Tue Kino’s HENCHMAN...........- William Henry Johnson 
WHEN THE Gates Lirt up Tar HEaDs...... Paine Erskine 
Dr. BERKELEY’S DISCOVERY..........----0-. ~ -_ on 
MR SONI sink cocvevowesscceateenes 

Movinc FINcER WRITES............--- Grace DY "tchel 
DWELLERS TH THE TAGES. 2.0 o\n vo ccccscosccccecstss D. Post 
WGA 0 TN TORR 6 in 0 cc esin cc ciccdoesqevegvusses Mallen” 
TOO Ng ooo os on'ss a'om:s'sine care’ seuiee E. K. Tompkins 
TORN DEABMADURR < 6.06 occ <ceveseceqscadeges S. H. Church 
A POI As c a ce vndoecuss <eusceuseneeven J. Barnes 
VALE VARMS......ccccccccccnccccccececosececs J..S. Wood 
FINAL PROOF......2+0 ccccccccccccces .-.+R. Ottolengui 
THE UNTOLD HALY......cccccccccce sescebncesens CUE 


FAL OF 7HE SPARROW So <o0c is sicccivccescees M. C. Balfour 
VASERR DOUIEE se 6:50 sc cse diss sésese¥ectcnseecan . Schwarz 
PR aki oo n'n'40 5c 58 0c tiraiod Evelyn Elsye Rynd 
eer pee re Gertrude Atherton 
THE HovusE oF EGREMONT............-- Molly Elliot Seawell 
‘Time AND CHANCE...... a twlv ane 6 Walaiee «bibs Elbert Hubbard 
ye gO reper George Barr McCutcheon 
Wirt Fire AND SworD.............--- Henryk Sienkiewicz 
THE ForTuNES OF FIFI.........< sweet Molly Elliot Seawell 
Tue Mat oF MAIDEN LANE..............-- Amelia E. Barr 
Ont OF Site PORE. . 5 ccccicccccessccccces Anna Fuller 
THE SHEEP STEALERS..........-+22002- :+---Violet Jacob 
THe Conriict oF EVIDENCE.......... Rodrigues Ottolengui 
"THE RED ROUBLE, 6o0.c0s.c caw scccces Robert hambers 
THE FATE OF THE SPARROW........-....2000- M. C. Balfour 
Tue Great K. &. A. Train RoBBERY........ Paul L Ford 
CAPTAIN RAVENSHAW........---e0e Robert Neilson Steyhens 
TW JESSAMY BONDE. « < « o.s:0'.00<0cceccs F, Frankfort Moore 
GALLAGHER AND Orner Storigs....Richard Harding Davis 
Uncie Jack’s EXECUTORS..........+- Annette Lucille Noble 
Me MURR cata bcp dacucs cuscaancesesaredd Frank Norris 
THE Prorgssor’s DILEMMA...........-Annette Lucile.Noble 
PASTIME STORIES.........-. ewaeee ...Thomes Reon Page 
UNDER THE ROSE......... sccccccccccees Frederic S. Isham 








In ordering be particularly careful to give class in which books desired 
appear, and list number, as for instance: “Class A, Offer 1.” Make 
second choice for each selection so there will be no delay in filling your 


order. 


We can most likely send any of the books listed, but they may 


be exhausted and it will be better in all cases to give second choice. 








Address: 


NATIONAL 


PREMIUM DEPARTMENT 


MAGAZINE 


Boston, Mass. 














Lest You Forgct— ‘‘ORDER ‘HEART THROBS'’. TODAY” — She Says So 


“HEART THROBS” 


THE FAVORITE SELECTIONS 
CONTRIBUTED BY 50,000 PEOPLE 


























ONE of the most remark- 
able volumes ever published, 
containing the rare "Heart 


Throb" selections chosen 
by thousands of readers of the Na- 
tional Magazine. 





@_ The book contains gems of human 
heart inspiration from all the ages, 
prize selections upon which final 
awards were made on behalf of judges 
by Senator William B. Allison and 
Admiral George Dewey. 


@ An encyclopedia of the enduring 
and inspiring expressions on Life, Love, 
Home, Friendship, Duty, Patriotism, 
Character, etc. A book of over 400 
pages, handsomely bound in cloth and 
gilt, illuminated cover—a rare and in- 
dispensable “book for every home 
library. The names of the 840 peo-. 











ple who received $10,000 in awards 
appear in this book as contributors, besides others who sent in selections. 


| 

| @. We have no hesitancy in saying there is no book which will give more 
| permanent satisfaction than this unique volume. It is a ready reference for’ those 
familiar gems of sentiment which are constantly recurring to us during everyday life. 
\ 














Price $1.50 Or we send it together with the For $2.00 YY, oaks 


National Magazine, $1.50 per year 
Publishing 


Co., Ltd. 


Boston, 
Mass. 















GIVEN FREE FOR THREE NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS 





Please send me one 
volume “Heart Throbs” 
and National Magazine for 
one year. Enclosed fir $2.00. 





NATIONAL MAGAZINE w:s” 
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readers of the NATIONAL MaGazinE at the Jamestown Exposition. The booth is located 

in the Liberal Arts Building, where visitors will be welcome at any time; but 

especially do I want to meet as many subscribers as possible at this reunion of the 

readers of the NATIONAL, on September 14, 1907. We'll have a jolly time together—and 

bring your friends along. No other magazine ever attempted to bring together its readers from 
all parts of the country, personally,— but the NATIONAL has a way of doing these things. 

Yes, you will hear some good speeches, sure—and there you may hear a magazine editor try 
to orate—that may furnish the real amusement. Anyhow, he can grasp your hand and express 
in person the sincere appreciation of the friendly interest of a quarter-million readers. 

We'll all go on the “War Path” with peaceful intent. There will be “doings” all the day. 
We can look upon the international yacht races, as we saunter along the board-walk in groups, 
chatting about the “‘folks at home,” or looking upon the incomparable splendor of the naval 
and maritime pageant. Do not fail to write me at once if you are likely to be present, as we want 
to make plans for everyone. Bring along your camera, and your Happy Habit intention of 
having a jolly good time with fellow readers of 


“THE NATIONAL” 


NORMAL words are not enough to express the heartiness of the welcome that will await 
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Look for this Trade Mark 


Stamped on every pair 


You point with pride to the Niagara Falls as one of the wonders 
of the world. We point with pride to our incessant efforts for the 
betterment of ““ONYX” Hosiery. Our policy has been more 
than successful, inasmuch as the public support gives ample 
evidence that square dealing and honest values are appreciated. 

The following lines will serve as an introduction for “ONYX” 


Values: 
For Women 


310/13. Women’ “ONYX” Black Gauze, Four Thread Lisle, superior quality, wear 
resisting. 50c. per pair. 

500/S. Women’s “ONYX” Black Ingrain, Silk Lisle, Double Sole, High Spliced 
Heel, Elastic Top. Ingrain means, yarn dyed before knitting, therefore more wear and 
elasticity, soft, lustrous, silky texture. Price soc. per pair. 

109/K. Women’s.“ ONYX” Black Sea-Island Cotton, Medium weight, Double Sole, 
High Spliced Heel ; easy and comfortable for tender feet; very elastic. Price soc, per pair. 


For Men 


E/310. Men’s Black and Colored Lisle, six thread heel and toe; four thread all 
over; known to all men as “the best I ever wore.” The only Lisle Hose that will not burn, 
and is not harsh to the feet. Price soc. per pair. 

Sold Everywhere. Ask your dealer or write Dept. X. We will direct you 
to nearest Dealer or mail postpaid on receipt of price any number as above 


stated. : 
New York 





Broadway 

















Jarl ostery 
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Important Change in Life Insurance!! 


HEREAFTER 


T he Prudential 


will be on a Non-Participating Basis Exclusively. 


The New Non-Participating Policy 


Unparalleled in Its Attractive Features. 

Lowest Premium Rates. 

Contract Clear and Definite. 

Liberal Cash Loans. 

Non-forfeitable After One Year’s Premium is Paid. 


Automatic Extended Insurance or Automatic 
Premium Loans. 


Cash Surrender Values, both on Premium Paying 
Policies and on Paid-up Policies. 





Amounts $1,000 to $100,000. 


Every Rate, Value and Feature 
in the Policy Absolutely Guaranteed 








to the Home Office for Full Particulars of this 


See a Prudential Agent or WRITE NOW 
New Policy and Rates at Your Age. 





Address Dept. 116 _ 





‘eee 2) The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 
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' Moss, Hunnewell, Mo. 
Mellin’s Food babies thrived all through the past hot 
weather and grew happily, steadily and healthily. 
How is your little baby? 


Do you not think it would be wise to start him on 
Mellin’s Food now? 


We will gladly send you a Sample Bottle of Mellin’s Food to try, FREE 
of charge, if you will but ask us for it. 
MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Swifts Premium 
Hams 2, Bacon 


Vacation Days Are Over 


The cool, exhilarating days of early Fall ff 
will soon be at hand, giving a keen, § 
healthy appetite to one and all. Swift’s 

Premium Hams and Bacon will not only 

satisfy the hunger, but on ac- 

count of their sweet and juicy 

flavor will impart an added zest 

to the meal. Swift’s Premium 

Hams and Bacon are Quality 

Products. Every piece 

is U.S. Inspected 

and Passed. 
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We All Quote 
Shakespeare 


Not to know Shakespeare is to confess oneself unlettered 


HAKESPEARE is one of the cornerstones of the English lan- 
S guage. Whether we know it or not, sometime during the day, 
we all quote Shakespeare. If you do not enjoy reading Shake- 
speare, it is probably because you have an edition that is defective in 
notes, or glossaries, or other helps which are so necessary to a com- 
plete understanding of the plays. 


The Famous International Edition 


a oe Sa SN a SS a 











At Practically Your Own Price 


Our recent offer of cloth-bound sets was so readily taken advantage of that the stock was completely 
sold. We are, however, closing out at similarly remarkable prices and on the same terms a small 
lot of damaged sets in half-leather for 50 cents down and $1.00 a month for 16 months. This price, 
$16.50, represents a reduction of two-thirds on the subscription price; and the sets are practically as 
good as new. This is a rare opportunity. 


BEST EDITION EVER PUBLISHED 


This edition of Shakespeare’s works is the newest and by far the most satisfactory now before the 
American public. It is complete in 13 volumes, library size—7%x5% inches, containing over 7,000 
pages, with 400 illustrations, many of which are beautiful full-page plates in colors. We commend it 
to all who desire a good library edition at a moderate price. It contains the following unique and 
exclusive features, which are absolutely essential to a proper understanding of Shakespeare’s plays: 








Topical Index: By means of which the reader can find any 
desired passage in the plays and poems, 

Critical Comments explaining the plays and characters: 
selected from the writings of eminent Shakespearean scholars. 
Glossaries following each Play, -: chat you donot have to 
turn toaseparate volume to find the meaningof every obscureword, 
Two Sets of Notes: Explanatory notes for the general reader 
and critical notes for the student or scholar, 


SENT FREE—For Examination 


ON receipt of the accompanying coupon, we will forward a 
complete set for examination, express charges prepaid by us. 
If it is not satisfactory, simply return it at our expense. No ad- 
vance payment required. Terms 50 cents on acceptance and 
$1.00 a month thereafter for 16 months. Former subscription 
price, $44. Mail the accompanying coupon to-day without fail. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
78 Fifth Avenue New York 


Arguments, giving a full story of each play in 
interesting, readable prose. 

Study Methods, consisting of study questions 
and suggestions,—a complete college course of 
Shakespearean study. 


Life of Shakespeare by Dr. Israel Gollancz, 
with critical essays by Bagehot, Stephen and other 
distinguished Shakespearean scholars and critics, 


COUPON 


The University Society Inc. 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York 

you may send me, express prepaid, for examina- 

~ tion, a slightly damaged set of the Interna- 
tional Shakespeare, 13 vols., in half-leather, for 
which I agree to pay you 50 cents on acceptance 
and $1.00 a month thereafter for sixteen months, 
IF IT IS SATISFACTORY; otherwise I will re- 
turn it at your expense. Nat. Mag., *. '07 
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Train Up 

A Child 

In The Way 

™ He Should Go- 


. «zs And When He 
m= wee 1S Older 


“He'll Go It 


The pastry and sweetmeat habit 
makes pale and flabby mollycoddles 
of children, while too much meat 
develops a peevish and quarrelsome 
temperament. Children fed upon 


Shredded Wheat 


grow up into sturdy, robust and happy youngsters, with 
every function naturally nourished and with no craving 
for unnatural or improper foods. Being rich in the 
proteids Shredded Wheat not only builds healthy tissue 
and good brain but replenishes all the energy expended 
in study or play. 




























A breakfast of SHREDDED WHEAT 
BISCUIT with hot or cold milk or cream will 
supply all the energy needed for work or play. 
TRISCUIT is the same asthe Biscuit except 
that it is compressed into a wafer and is used 
as a TOAST for any meal, instead of white 
flour bread. At all groce-s. 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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THE WORLD-FAMED PUBLICATION 


by 


Ridpath’s History. of the World 


This means that practically as many Americans have bought Ridpath as have bought the 


the Century Dictionary combined. 


Can you imagine any greater testimonial for any boo 


great Encyclopedia Britannica and 


Dr. Ridpath’s Immortal Work commands the admiration of the English speaking world. It is endorsed by the scholarship 
of the world, and by the great American people as the only history of the world worth having. 


THE FAILURE OF 


THE PUBLISHERS 


Places in our hands the remaining sets of this great publication. 


9 Massive Royal Octavo Volumes, 4,000 double-column pages, 2,000 superb illustrations. 
We are selling these sets while they last 


date, beautifully bound in Half Morocco. 


Brand New, latest edition, down to 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us the icy below. 
write name and address plainly and mail tous .ow before you fa 
Here is your re ang to secure Ridpath’s History of the World at the lowest price ever offered—and on_ eas; 


It will cost you not 
pages are free. 


RIDPATH 
VOL.| 


RIDPATH 
Vv (@) L ! 


Royal octavo volumes, encyclopaedia size, 11 in. tall, 8 in. wide, 2 in 


IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long 
before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; down through 
the romantic, troubled times of Chaldea’s grandeur 

and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and lux- 
ury; of Greek and Roman splendor; of Mohammedan cul- 
ture and refinement; of French elegance and British power; 
to the rise of the Western world, including the complete his- 
tory of the United States and every other nation down to the 
close of the Russia-Japan war. 

He throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes of 
history. Alexander is there,—patriot, warrior, statesman, dip- 
lomat,—crowning the glory of Grecian history. Xerxes from 
his mountain platform sees Themistocles, with three hundred 
and fifty Greek ships, smash his Persian 
fleet of over a thousand sail and help to 
mold the language in which this ra- 
graph is written. Rome perches el 
upon the greatest throne on earth, and so 
sets up a poor madman’s name to stand 
for countless centuries as the synonym 
of savage cruelty. Napoleon fights Water- 
loo again under your very eyes, and reels 
before the iron fact that at last the end 
of his gilded dream has come. Bismarck 
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thick, weighs 55 ibs. 


is there,—gruff, overbearing, a giant pugilist in the diplomatic 
ring,—laughing with grim disdain at France which says: 
“You shall not.” Washington is there “‘foursquare to all 
winds,” grave, thoughtful, proof against the wiles of Brit- 
ish strategy and the poisoned darts of false friends; 
clear-seeing over the heads of his fellow-countrymen, 
and on into.another century, the most colossal 
world-figure of his time. 

He covers every race, every 
nation, every time, and holds you 
spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. 

othing more interesting, absorbing 
and inspiring was ever written by 


man. 

Ridpath should be in 
your home. It is a work 
that you will value as long 
as you live and read over 
and over agajn. 
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Association 
204 Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Il, 
Please mail, withcut 
cost to me, sample pages 
of Ridpath’s History con- 
taining his famous ‘“‘ Race 
Chart’’ in colors, map of China 
and Japan, dic~ram of Panama 
Canal, etc., and wite me full par- 
ticulars of your special offer to 
National Magazine readers. 
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Kemington 


Typewriter 











FA | is the Sandard of the world, by 
ral | = which all others are measured. 





mle vege Remington Typewriter Company 
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p, of China (Incorporated) 
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New York and Everywhere 
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-$1000:-100 


is what one man pays us for Press Clippings. 
If worth that much to him (for very unusual 
service), wouldn’t it be worth a few dollars 
per month to you to get “inside” news, from 
far and near, and daily, re. your business ? 








With busy shears, we cull the wheat from 
the chaff of trade or personal items in over 


50,000 publications. News from everywhere 
or news from Special Localities, Trade Talk, 
—Squibs on Special Topics, Personal Items 
or Samples of competing advertisements,— 
all are quickly clipped for you, as per your 
Special Interests. 

Send for Booklet and be convinced that 
you cannot afford to be without this service. 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


1608 Boyce Building, CHICAGO 


25 Calling Cards for 10c. 


50 for 20 cents, 100 for 40 cents. Perfect style, best 
quality, correct sizes for women or men. Street 
address line, to cents additional for each 25. 


AMERICAN ENGRAVURE CO , 60 Devonshire St., Boston 





























Clark’s Ninth Annual Gruise 


February 6, 08. 70 days by specially 
chartered S. S. “Arabic,” 16,000 tons. 


Three Tours Round the World. _ 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, NEW YORK 
rint Your Circulars, books, newspaper. Press $5 
Large size $18. Money saver, maker. 

Ka 0 All easy, printed rules. Write factory 
wn a presses, type, paper, 

} cards. 
EXCELSIOR Cards: Press Co.,Meriden. Conn, 













THE WATER WAY | 
BUFFALO +> DETROIT 







The D.& B. Line 
Steamers leave J 
Buffalodaily at 5:30 
Pp. m.,(eastern time) 
and Detroit week 
days at 5:00 p. m., 
Sundays at. 4:00 
p.m. (central time) reaching their destin. 
ation the ncxt morning. Direct connect- 
ions with early morning trains. Lowest 
rates and superior service to all points west, 

Rail Tickets Available on Steamers 

All classes of tickets soll reading via 
Michigan Central, Wabash and Grand Trunk 
Railways between Buffalo and Detroit, in 
either direction will be accepted for trans- 
portation on D. & B. Line Steamers. 

Send two cent stamp for illustrated pam- 
phliet and Great Lakes map, _ Address, 

L. G. Lewis, G. P. A , Detroit, Mich, 
Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 
Paiuie H. McMi1an, A. A. SCHANT2, 
Vice President. Gen’l Manager. 
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Furnished by 
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COMPANY 
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Every Great City is Calling for Him 
LL over the country, in every great-centre of thought and activity, there is a 
loud call—‘‘A Sign Out”—for ‘‘The Man Who Knows.” Reliable, up-to- 
date, authoritative knowledge, instantly producible, is in constant and urgent 
demand, and is adequately rewarded. It is just this kind of information that is im- 
a” The New Int tional 
Encyclopaedia 
—the most complete, and most modern reference work in existence. The.ONLY 
one abreast with the times. That it is authoritative, the names of its Editors-in-Chief: 
—Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., and Frank 
Moore Colby, M.A., are a sufficient guarantee. These scholars of world-wide fame 
were assisted in the preparation of this great work by over 400 specialists of equal 
standing. The New International Encyclopedia comprises P 
20 Volumes 16,328 Pages 100,000 Subjects 7,000 Illustrations os 
| A small initial payment will place THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPADIA | f- Ra a 
in your possession—a trifling monthly sum will pay the balance almost before you realize it. “& a 
rad rss et oo 
eee aes a Pied we 
a HOW TO GET THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA gg ahs - 
St Sees 
Fill in the attached coupon, and we will send you, ABSOLUTELY FREE OF |” w se Xe. ~ 
CHARGE, our handsome 80-page pamphlet containing illustrations, coloied "| Q yx° os eri” 
plates, sample pages of text, lists and pictures of eminent contributors. speci- Ps me ee * 2s xy 
mens of bindings, etc.—giving you an exact idea of the excellence of the ." .@" <* 4 gt FS 
work and its great value to you. ALSO, our famous “ Question Book”’ , Pas Ng stip SoS »” 
of 770 every-day questions you should be able to answer, but probably a aD oe VS 
cannot off-hand; and information regarding our easy-payment plan, ra a Rod & ard e 
which enables you to secure the New International Encyclopedia. ” Sd ot” re 
Watch for the next By — of Ws pane “SS > us ioe r% e 
Advertisement of o Knows,” printed on extra ucavy a BM PPM e 
“THE MAN WHO KNOWS” [Rice tc any address on receipt of ioc. fe Pe a a ; 
Lye 'S y 9 ie Sa PA 
DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 4, pt i oe. ’ 
Vo Si GES 6 ee 
372 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY Sor KS we a a * aw vw 
= Don't fail to mention “The National Magazine’’ when writing to advertisers. 
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HOW TO GET 


A Four-VOLUME HISTORY | 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 








E are about to make a free distribution of Patton’s ‘‘ History of the 

United States,” by Dr. J. H. Patton, assisted by James Bryce, 
John Lord, Grover Cleveland, and others. In addition to the narrative 
history, this work contains special articles on American government, 
political parties, and similar topics. There are four large, strong cloth- 
bound volumes, 6x9 in., containing nearly 2,000 pages, over 100 full- 
page illustrations, and numerous maps. 


FOR A LIMITED TIME 


we shall present a set of the ‘‘ History of the United States” to every 
subscriber to our ‘* Makers of American History,’’ which records in 
20 fine buckram volumes and 7,000 pages the life-stories of the heroes and 
patriots of the Republic. In the ‘‘ Makers of American History,’’ 
those having but limited knowledge of these representative characters 
may find them pictured faithfully, vividly—each against his proper 
historic background. Here, too, the more extensive reader may ‘‘ brush 
up” and broaden his acquaintance. Here all may find interest and profit. 
The record of such lives cannot be dull, and this series is particularly 
designed to combine entertainment and instruction. The volumes are in 
an easy narrative style. Each biography is a complete story in itself, and 
the entire work is so arranged as to present a panorama from the voyage 
of Columbus to the close of the Civil War period. Among those whom 
you may here meet face to face are : 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS ALEXANDER HAMILTON ABRAHAM LINCOLN 











DANIEL BOONE PATRICK HENRY WILLIAM PENN 
JOHN C. CALHOUN SAM HOUSTON PETER STUYVESANT 
HENRY CLAY THOMAS JEFFERSON GEORGE WASHINGTON 
DAVID G. FARRAGUT PAUL JONES DANIEL WEBSTER 
ULYSSES S. GRANT ROBERT E. LEE ROGER WILLIAMS 
Each of these works supplements the other, the two forming a < 
library of American history. They are worth $30.00. You oe" 
get them for $19.50. . PS 
Se * Ra O° 
SENT ON APPROVAL AT STAT 
OUR EXPENSE Ate ee 
We offer to box and ship the two sets for a five- eorsor 
days’ examination. This is one of the greatest 3 See Os at 
of book bargains—a rare opportunity. Note PROOAS Res ea 
carefully the accompanying coupon. OVE e. S) 
Ke. v7 LISS 
4 Fong OS oS 
4a RS fe.) ee 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY / 26599 5" 
78 FIFTH AVENUE /302 8599) 8 6" 
NEW YORK CITY EPCS S ES Ah We 
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Trout Fishing 


in Canada. 


((j_ HOSTING 


Great Sport is in store for the angler who goes to Canada. 
Hundreds of places where splendid fishing may be found. 





Easily reached by the magnificent train service of the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Write for copy of ‘‘ Fishing anil Shooting.” ROBT. KERR, Passenger Traffic Manager, MONTREAL 
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Field, Bird and Opera Glasses 








Cnly goods guaranteed to be of standard quality 
are here offered; they are altogether superior to 
glasses generally used for premium purposes. We 
obtain them from the Globe Optical Company of 
Boston, which alone should sufficiently establish 
their desirability. 

No. 23. This illustration is of a Tield Glass 
(large size) with first quality achromatic Icnses, 
new style adjusting screw for quick focusing. Has 
large eye pieces and adjustable sun shades. Price 
prepaid $9.00. Given for 15 new subscribers. 

No. 24. Marine Glass, similar to No. 23, but 
with shorter body and therefore larger field of view. 
Price prepaid $9.00. Given for 15 new subscribers. 

No. 21. Bird Glass (pocket size). Weighs but 
twelve ounces. Made with the shortest body pos- 
sible to give the wide field of vision necessary in 
bird study. Lenses are fully achromatic. Price 
prepaid $5.00. 


No. 23. Large Size Field Glass. Given as an award for nine new subscribers. 





All the above glasses are of strong and durable 
make. Brass parts are highly japanned. Black 
Morocco or grain leather finishings. Each is 
packed in leather carrying case, with straps, and 
Bird Glasses are supplied with leather cord to snap 
in eyelets on sides of glass. 

No. 120. Isa high grade Opera Glass at a low 
price. Metal parts of brass highly japanned; 
leather of best quality seal Morocco grain; lenses 
first quality guaranteed achromatic. Price pre- 
paid $5.00. 


Given as an award jor nine new subscribers 


These goods are especially desirable for Holi- 
day and Birthday Gifts or for weddings and wed- 
ding anniversaries. Recivients of such beautiful 
and useful gifts could hardly feel greater delight 
with any other gift of equal value. Quotations 
on more expensive styles of finish either for cash = 
or for premiums, sent upon request. No. 120. High Grade Opera Glasses. 





READING Giass. Almost every family and office should have a good reading glass, and 
the one here illustrated is a three-inch lens mounted in German silver frame and with 
ebony handle. The lens is of superior quality and powerful. 
Each reading glass is oak Sa securely before mailing to insure 
delivery. Price 
prepaid 75 cts. 








No.3. Powertiul Reading Glass. Given jor er 
new subscriber 
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This magnificent reference work, costing three-quarters of a million dollars to produce, is a dictionary and ency- 
clopedia combined. The New American Encyclopedic Dictionary is up-to-date in every particular; this revised edition 
was printed in July, 1907. It is absclutely reliable. Asa dictionary it defines 25,coo more words than any wuther diction- 
ary. Asanencyclopedia it treats 50,000 subjects—and this vast array of articles covers the whole field of human knowl- 
edge. It should be the corner-stone of your library, for no matter how small or large your collection of books may be, or 


what your trade or occupation is, \ou will need this invaluable reference work every day. We send the complete set for 
examination to your home without charge, and if you decide to keep it, a payment of so cents secures the set. 


Greatest Dictionary Bargain Ever Offered 


Justice Goff of the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York, says: To the student and man of busy life, the 
advantage of finding, embraced in one work, the best fea- 
tures of an Encyclopedia and Dictionary is incalculable. 


5 Big Volumes 


each one foot tall. 


5,000 Large Pages 


Thousands of pictures. 


250,000 Words 


every one accurately defined. 


50,000 Ariicles 


embracing all subjects, 


Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, New York: “The Ency- 
clopedic Dictionary is a library condensed into a few vol- 
— 3,8 delicate in detail as it is comprehensive in con- 
ents, 


THE PRICE IS ONE-THIRD 


the price of any other reference work. 50 cents 
after examination and $200 a month for a few 
months is all. it will cost you to get the New 
American Encyclopedic Dictionary, if you are in 
time to secure a set of the introductory edition. 
There are less than 200 sets remaining. 


Free for Examination 


We send the complete set of five volumes with 
the Atlas, free for your examination If you like 
the books and the Atlas, you pay for them in little 
monthly payments. If you den’t like them, return 
them to us and we will pay return charges. You 
take no risk. We pay all express charges. Order 
today before it is too late. 


J. A. HILL & COMPANY 


44-60 East 23d Street 
New York 





$5.00 Atlas Free 


This Modern Atlas of the World sells reg- 
ularly for $5.00. It contains more than 1co 
maps in colors. There is a map of each 













state, ter.story and country. It gives Nat. M 

the population of all the cities of ~~ 

importance. This invaluable Atlas 

is bound in red cloth and is 3. A. HILL 

10 X 13 inches in size. We & 0, 
New York 


will send 


lutely FREE if you mail 
us your order promptly 


for a set of 


NEW 
AMERICAN 


ENCYCLOPEDIC 


DICTIONARY 


it to you abso- 











Send me for exami- 
nation, exprees charges 
prepaid, a set of the New 
American Encyclopedic 
Dietionary in half - ieather 
binding (regular price $56.00). 
If satisfactory I agree to pay 50 

centsin 7 days and $2.00 a month 
for 10 months. It is understood that 
Tam to gt a $5 Atlas free with this set. 
If not satisfied I will return both in 7 
days at your expense. 


the 
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The liquid dentifrice RUE 
satisfies the taste of the dainty 
and refined. Every dropis pure. — 
fragrant deliciousand toothsome. 
The benefits tobe derived from 

5 thevery food we eat depend upon 

| thecleanhealthy mouths and» 
ood teeth.which theuse-of ‘ 

"Rusjoan insures. 


Ur caltes sake, for stengllsahe, 


eo RU RUBYOAT i 7 








eg LOOGS JUST GOOD a \: 
(ENOUGH § TO. EAT >) 4 


Hot Weather @Eernititess 


Summer Fabnics Ruined in 
the old Bar-Soap-Way of 
Washing, and Women 
Fagged out with the work 
—then is the time Converts 
by the Million are made for 
-PEARLINE and its Meth- | 
ods. Then Necessity prods | 
| Wits, and Women desert the | | 
old Bar-Soap-Ruts, AND || 
THE BRIGHT ONES} | 
BECOME — PEARLINE | 

'USERS, AND ONCE 
'A PEARLINE USER 


ALWAYS A 
PEARLINE | 
USER 
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Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


“Flarvard Mills” 


Hand 
Any Underwear. 


Steam heated apartments, winters of diminishing 
severity, are but two reasons why the demand for ex- 
tremely heavy underwear is fast disappearing. _ What 
you want is a garment: meeting these conditions— 
warm and comfortable for outdoor wear, yet not op- 
pressive indoors. Such is the 


“Harvard Mills? Se Underwear. 
Perfect in every way. 

Union Suits are a special feature, recommended 
for stout women who have difficulty in finding a gar- 
ment that will stretch sufficiently to be comfortable 
yet still have wearing quality. 

For early fall weight try 


No. 862. Light weight Merino, White and Natural 50% Wool 





VESTS peice Peer St ees 
TIGHTS DRAWERS UNION SUITS 

EXTRA EXTRA 

SIZES SIZES SIZES SIZES 

3/6 40/45 3/6 40/44 


Price, East of the Rocky Mountains, 75c. $1.00 $1.35 $1.75 


Union Suits for Children 


No. 285. White medium weight finest combed Cotton . 75c. 
* 282. White light weight Merino, 50% wool . . . $1.00 





Sold Everywhere. Ask your dealer or write Dept. W. We will direct 
you to nearest Dealer, or mail postpaid on receipt of. price any number, as 
above stated. 


Broadway New. York 
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Have Accompiisnea 1907 


; 


This Signature Identities the Genuine 


MK. 
TOASTED CORN FLAKE €O., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Canadian Trade Supplied Exclusively by the Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co., London, Ont. 
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